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PREFACE. 


PLUTARCH  takes  notice  of  a  very 
remarkable  law  of  Solon's*,  *'  which 
*'  declared  every  man  infamous,  who,  in 
*'  any  fedition  or  civil  dilTention  in  the  ftate, 
"  fhould  continue  neuter,  and  refufe  to  lide 
*'  with  either  party."  Aulus  Gellius  *,  who 
gives  a  more  circumftantial  detail  of  this  un- 
common law,  affirms  the  penalty  to  be  "  no  lefs 
**  than  confifcation  of  all  the  effefls,  and  ba- 
"  nifhment  of  the  delinquent."  Cicero  men- 
tions the  fame  law  to  his  friend  ^  Atticus,  and 
even  makes  the  punifhment  capital,  though 
he  refolves  at  the  fame  time  not  to  conform 
to  it  under  his  prefent  circumftances,  un- 
lefs  his  friend  fhould  advife  him  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Which  of  thefe  relators  has  given  tis  the 
real  penalty  annexed  to  this  law  by  Solon,, 

'   Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon.     ccnyjOM, 

^  A.  Gfl'ii  No£t.  Attic,  lib.  2.  C.  la. 

^  I^piiL  ad  A-ttic.  lib.  lo.  cpilL  i,    - 
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is  fcaice  worth  our  enquiry.  But  I  cannot 
help  cbferving,  that  ftrange  as  this  law  may 
appear  at  firft  fight,  yet  if  we  refleft  upon 
the  reafons  of  it,  as  they  are  affigned  by  Plu- 
tarch and  A.  Gellius,  it  will  not  appear  un- 
worthy of  that  great  legillator. 

The  opinion  of  Plutarch  is,  "  That  So- 
lon intended  no  citizen,  as  foon  as  ever  he 
had  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  pri- 
vate affairs,  fhould  be  fo  unfeeling  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  public  welfare  as  '  to  affe6l  a 
brutal  infenfibility,  and  not  fympathize  with 
the  diilrefs  and  calamities  of  his  country : 
but  that  he  fliould  immediately  join  the  ho- 
Tiefterandjufler  party  5  and  rather  rifque  his 
all  in  defence  of  the  fide  he  had  efpoufed, 
than  keep  aloof  from  danger  till  he  faw  which 
party  proved  the  ftronger." 

The  reafon  given  by  A.  Gellius  is  more 
ftriking,  and  lefs  liable  to  objeftions  than  that 
of  Plutarch.  "  If  (fays  that  writer)  all  the 
good  men  in  any  ftate,  when  they  find 
themfelves  too  weak  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  a 
furious  divided  populace,  and  unable  to  fup- 
prefs  a  fedition  at  itsfirll  breaking  out,  fliould 
immediately  divide,  and  throw  themfelves 
ha  to  the  oppofite  fides,  the  event  in  fuch  a 
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cafe  would  be,  that  each  party,  which  they 
Had  differently  efpoufed,  would  naturally  be- 
gin to  cool,  and  put  themfelves  under  their 
clireftion,  as  perfons  of  the  greateft  weight 
and  authority:  thus  it  would  be  greatly  in 
the  power  of  fueh  men  fo  circumftanced,  to 
reconcile  all  differences^  and  reffore  peace 
and  union,  while  they  niutually  reflirained 
and  moderated  the  fury  of  their  own  party, 
and  convinced  the  oppofite  fide,  that  they 
fuicerely  wifhed  and  laboured  fortheir  fafety, 
riot  for  their  deftrudiori. 

What  effe(Sl  this  law  had  in  the  Athenian 
ftate  is  ho  where  mentioned.  However,  as 
It  is  plainly  founded  upon  that  relation  which 
every  member  bears  to  the  body  politick, 
and  that  interefl  which  every  individual  iS 
fuppofed  to  have  in  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  i  it  is  ftill,  though  not  in  exprefs 
terms,  yet  virtually  received  in  every  free 
(•ountry.  For  thofe  who  continue  neuter  in 
any  civil  diffention,  under  the  denomination 
df  moderate  men,  who  keep  aloof  and  wait 
quietly  in  order  to  follow  the  fortune  of  the 
prevailing  fide,  are  generally  ftigmatized  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  T^ime-ferver^s^  and 
confequently  neither  efteemed,  nor  trufted  by 
either  party. 
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Als  our  own  country  is  blefTed  with  the 
greateil  fiiare  of  liberty,  fo  is  it  more  fubje6l 
to  civil  diffentions  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  Every  man  is  a  politician,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  refpeftive  party;  and 
this  law  of  Solon's  feems  to  take  place  as 
rlrongly  in  Britain,  as  ever  it  did  in  the  moll 
faftious  times  at  Athens.  Freedom  of 
thought,  or  the  liberty  of  the  mind,  arifes 
naturally  from  the  very  effence  of  our  con- 
ftitution ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  Britifh  fubje61:,  gives 
every  man  a  continual  opportunity  of  laying 
his  fentiments  before  the  Public.  Would 
our  political  writers  purfue  the  falutary  in- 
tention of  Solon,  as  delivered  to  lis  by  A. 
Gellius  in  his  explication  of  that  extraordi- 
nary law,  they  might  contribute  greatly  to 
the  eftablifliment  of  that  harmony  and  union, 
which  can  alone  preferve  and  perpetuate  the 
duration  of  our  conftitution.  But  the  oppo- 
fite  views  and  interefls  of  parties  make  thq 
altercation  endlefs;  and  the  victory  over  an 
antagonift  is  generally  the  aim,  whilfl  the 
inveiligation  of  truth  only,  ought  ever  to 
be  the  real  end  propofed  in  all  controverfial 
inquiries.  The  points  which  have  lately 
exercifed  fo  many  pens,  turn  upon  the  pre- 
sent expediency,  or  abfolute  inhgnificancy, 
of  a  Militia  J  or,  what  principles  conduce 
mofl  to  the  power,  the  happinefs,  and  the 
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duration  of  a  free  people.  The  difpute  has 
been  carried  on,  not  only  with  warmth,  but 
even  wdth  virulence.  The  chicane  of  fo- 
phiftry  has  been  employed,  whilfl  indecent 
perfonal  reflexions,  and  the  unfair  charge 
of  difafFe^lion,  have  been  too  often  made 
ufe  of  to  fupply  the  defeft  of  argument,  and 
to  prejudice  the  reader,  where  they  defp aired 
of  confuting  the  writer.  Hiftorical  fa61s 
have  been  either  mifreprefented,  or  afcribed 
to  wrong  principles  j  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
nations  has  been  quoted  in  general  terms, 
without  marking  the  different  periods  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  fome  memorable  change  in  the 
manners  or  conftitution  of  the  fame  people, 
which  will  ever  make  a  wide  difference  in 
the  application. 

Anxious  after  truth,  and  unfatisfied  with 
fo  many  bold  affertions  deftitute  of  all  proof 
but  the  writer's  word,  which  I  daily  met 
with,  I  determined  coolly  and  im.partially 
to  examine  the  evidence  arifmg  from  an- 
cient hiftory,  which  both  fides  fo  frequently 
appealed  to:  for  bare  fpeculative  reafoning 
is  no  more  conclufive  in  political  inquiries 
than  in  phyfical.  Facts  and  experience 
alone  muft  decide :  and  political  fafts  and  ex- 
perience muff  alone  be  learned  from  hiftory. 
Determined  therefore  to  judge  for  myfelf,  I 
carefully  read  over  the  hiftories  of  the  moft 
B  3;  celebrated 
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celebrated  republics  of  antiquity  in  their  ori~ 
ginal  languages,  unbiafled  either  by  com- 
ments or  tranilations  j  a  part  of  hiflory  of 
all  others  the  mofl  imiruclive,  and  moft  in- 
terefling  to  ^n  Engiirnman. 

As  inl}:ru6lion  was  the  fole  end  of  my 
inquh'ies,  I  here  venture  to  offer  the  refult 
of  them  to  the  candor  of  the  Public,  fmce 
my  only  motive  for  writing  was  a  moil  ar- 
dent concern  for  the  welfare  of  my  coun- 
try. The  defign  therefore  of  thefe  papers 
is,  to  warn  my  countrymen,  by  the  example 
of  others,  of  the  fatal  confequences  which 
muft  inevitably  attend  our  inteftine  divi- 
fions  at  this  critical  jun6ture;  and  to  in- 
culcate the  necefiity  of  that  national  union, 
upon  which  the  flrength,  the  fecurity,  and 
the  duration  of  a  free  ftate  muft  eternally 
depend.  Happy,  if  my  weak  endeavours 
could  in  the  leafl:  contribute  to  an  end  (o 
lalutary,  fo  truly  defu-able! 

In  the  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  hiilorians,  v/hich  are  un- 
avoidable in  a  treatife  of  this  nature,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  genuine  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  the  author,  to  the  heft  of  my 
abilities.  But  as  every  reader  has  an  equal 
right  of  judging  for  himfelf,  I  have  fubjoin- 
pd  in  the  margin,  the  original  words  of  the 
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author,  with  the  book,  page,  name,  and 
date  of  the  refpe6live  edition  I  made  ufe  of, 
for  the  eafe  as  well  as  the  fatisfa6lion  of  the 
candid  and  judicious  :  for  that  vague  and 
carelefs  manner,  which  fome  writers  aife61:, 
of  quoting  an  author  by  name  only,  with- 
out fpecifying  the  particular  paflage  referred 
to  in  evidence,  is  neither  ufeful,  nor  fatis- 
fa6lory  to  the  generality  of  readers  ;  whilfl 
the  unfair  method,  too  often  praftifed,  of 
quoting  disjointed  fcraps,  or  unconnefted 
fentences,  is  apt  to  raife  ftrong  fufpicions, 
that  the  real  fentiments  and  intention  of  the 
author  are  kept  out  of  fight,  and  that  the 
writer  is  endeavouring  to  palm  falfe  evidence 
upon  his  readers. 

I  muft  take  the  liberty  of  offering  another 
reafon,  which,  I  confefs,  was  of  more  weight' 
with  me,  becaufe  more  perfonally  intereft- 
ing.  As  the  Britilh  ftate  and  the  ancient 
free  Republicks  were  founded  upon  the  fame 
principles,  and  their  policy  and  conftitution 
nearly  fim^ar,  fo,  <is  like  caufes  will  evei' 
produce  like  efFe6ls,  it  is  impoflible  not  tq 
perceive  an  equal  refemblance  between  their 
and  our  manners,  as  they  and  we  equally 
deviated  from  thofe  firft  principles.  Unhap- 
pily, the  refemblance  between  the  manners 
of  our  own  times,  and  the  manners  of  thofe. 
republicks  in  their  moft  degenerate  periods^ 
•  ?  4  i^4 
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is,  in  many  refpe6ls,  fo  ftriking,  that  unlefs 
the  words  in  the  original  were  produced  as 
vouchers,  any  well-meaning  reader,  unac- 
quainted v/ith  thofe  hiflorians,  would  be  apt 
t6  treat  the  defcriptions  of  thofe  periods, 
which  lie  may  freqi?ently  meet  with,  as  li- 
centious, undiiliinguiihing  fatire  upon  the 
prefent  age. 

The  behaviour  of  fomxC  of  our  political 
writers  makes  an  apology  of  this  nature  in 
forne  meafure  neceliary ;  on  the  one  hand, 
that  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  pedan- 
try, or  being  thought  fond  of  an  idle  of- 
tentatious  p^^-rade  of  learning;  on  the  other, 
kjl  a  work  calculated  to  promote  domefilck  peace 
and  union^  fiould  he  flraincd^  hy  the  pcrverfe-^ 
nefs  ofpari^  conjlniclicn^  into  (in  injiammatQr\' 
iibd. 
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Am  not  at  all  furprlfed  at  thofe  enco- 
miums which  the  philofophei's  and  poets 
{o  laviiliiy  beftow  upon  the  pleafures  of  a 
country  retirement.  The  profufion  of  va- 
rying beauties,  which  attend  the  returning 
feafons,  furnifhes  out  new  and  inexhauflible 
fubje6ls  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ftudious 
and  contemplative.  Even  winter  carries 
charms  for  the  philofophic  eye,  and  equally 
fpeaks  the  ftupendous  power  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature.  To  fearch  out  and  adore 
the  Creator  through  his  works,  is  our  pri- 
mary duty,  and  claims  the  firfl:  place  in 
every  rational  mind.  To  promote  the  public 
good  of  tlie  community  of  which  we  are 
born  memJjers,  in  proportion  to  our  fitu- 
ation  and  abilities,  is  oar  fccondary  duty  as 
men  and  citizens.  I  judged  therefore  a  clofe 
attention  to  the  ftudy  of  Hiilory  the  moft 
ufeful  way  of  employing  that  time  which  my 
country-recefs  afforded,  as  it  would  enable 

me 
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me  to  fulfil  this  obligation  :  and  upon  this 
principle  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  thefe 
papers  as  my  mite  towards  the  public 
good. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  refearches  nothing 
gave  me  fo  much  pjeafure  as  the  ftudy  of 
ancient  hiftory :  becaufe  it  made  me  fo  truly 
fenfible  of  the  ineftimable  value  of  our  own 
conflitution,  when  I  obferved  the  very  dif-. 
ftrent  maxims  and  conduft,  and  the  ftrong 
contrail  between  the  founders  of  defpotick 
monarchies,  and  the  legiflators  of  the  free 
ftates  of  antiquity.    In  the  former,  that  ab- 
furd  and  impious  do6lrine  of  millions  created 
for  the  fole  ufe  and  pleafure  of  one  indivi- 
dual, feems  to  have  been  the  firft  pofition  in 
their  politicks,  and  the  general  rule  of  their 
condu^l.    The  latter  fixed  the  bafis  of  their 
refpe6live  flates  upon  thisjuft  and  benevo- 
lent plan,  '^  That  the  fafety  and  happinefs 
*'  of  the  whole  community  was  the  only  end 
**  of  all  government."    The  former  treated 
mankind  as  brutes,  and  lorded  it  over  them 
by  force.     The  latter  received  them  as  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  governed  them  by  rea- 
fon ;  hence  whilft  we  detefl  the  former  as 
the  enemies  and  deftroyers,  we  cannot  help 
admiring  and  revering  the  latter,  as  the  lo- 
vers and  benefaftors  of  mankind. 

The  hiftories  which  I  confidered  with  the 
greateil  attention,  gave  me  the  higheft  en- 
tertain- 
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lertainment,  and  afFefled  me  mpft,  were 
thofe  of  the  free  ftates  of  Greece,  Carthage, 
and  Rome.  I  faw  with  admiration  the  pro- 
found wifdom  and  fagacity,  the  unwearied 
labour  and  difinterelled  fpirit  of  thofe  amia- 
ble and  generous  men,  who  contributed 
moft  towards  fprining  thofe  {lates,  and  fet- 
tling therri  upon  the  firmefl  foundations.  I 
traced  with  pleafure  their  gradual  progrefs 
towards  that  height  of  power,  to  which  in 
procefs  of  time  they  arrived;  and  I  marked 
the  various  fteps  and  degrees  by  which  they 
again  declined,  and  at  laft  funk  gradually 
into  their  final  diffolutioo,  not  without  a 
Juft  mixture  of  forrow  and  indignation. 

It  would  be  a  labour  of  more  curiofity, 
than  of  real  ufe  at  this  time,'  to  give  a  long 
detail  of  the  original  formation  of  thofe 
ttates,  and  the  wife  laws  arid  inftitutions 
by  which  they  were  raifed  to  that  envied 
degree  of  perfe6lion ;  yet  a  concife  account 
of  the  primitive  confcitutiou  of  each  ftate 
may  be  fo  far  necellary,  as  it  will  render  the 
deviations  from  that  conftitution  more  in- 
telligible, and  more  fully  illuftrate  the  caufes 
of  their  final  fubverfion.  But  to  point  out 
^nd  expofe  the  principal  caufes,  which  con- 
tributed gradually  to  weaken,  and  at  length 
demolifli  and  level  with  the  ground,  thofe 
beautiful  fabricks  raifed  by  the  public  vir- 
tue, and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  fo  many 

illu- 
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illuftrious  patriots,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
more  intereiling,  and  more  inftru6live. 

When  I  confider  the  conflitution  of  our 
own  country,  I  cannot  but  think  it  the  befl 
calculated  for  promoting  the  happinefs,  and 
preferving  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of 
mankind,  of  any  yet  recorded  in  prophane 
liiilory.  I  am  perfuaded  too,  that  our  wife 
anceftors,  who  firft  formed  it,  adopted  what- 
ever they  judged  moil  excellent  and  valuable 
in  thofe  firates  when  in  their  greateft  per- 
fe6tionj  and  did  ail  that  human  wifdom 
could  do  for  rendering  it  durable,  and  tranf- 
mitting  it  pure  and  entire  to  future  gene- 
rations .  But  as  all  things  under  the  fun  are 
fubje6l  to  change,  and  children  are  too  apt 
to  forget  and  degenerate  from  the  virtues  of 
tjieir  fathers,  there  feems  great  reafon  to 
fear,  that  what  has  happened  to  thofe  free 
ilates  may  at  length  prove  the  melancholy 
fate  of  oar  ov/n  country ;  efpecially  when 
we  refieft,  that  the  fame  caufes,  which  con- 
tributed to  their  ruin,  operate  at  this  time 
fo  veiy  ftrongly  amongii:  us.  As  I  thought 
therefore  that  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  my 
country  at  this  dangerous  crifis,  I  have  fe- 
le(5ted  the  intereiiing  examples  of  thofe  once 
free  and  powerful  nations,  who  by  totally 
deviating  from  thofe  principles  upon  which 
they  v/ere  originally  founded,  loft  firft  their 
liberty,  and  at  laft  their  very  ciciftence,  fo  far 

as 
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as  to  leave  no  other  veftiges  remaining  of 
them  as  a  people,  but  what  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  hiflory. 

Jt  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  our  own, 
conftitution  has  at  different  times  fuffered 
very  fevere  fhocks,  and  been  reduced  more 
than  once  to  the  very  point  of  ruin  :  but 
becaufe  it  has  hitherto  providentially  efcaped, 
we  are  not  to  flatter  ourfelves  that  opportu- 
nities of  recovery  will  always  offer.  To 
me  therefore  the  method  of  proof  drawn 
from  example,  feemed  more  ftriking,  as  well 
as  more  level  to  every  capacity,  than  all  fpe- 
culative  reafpning :  for  as  the  fame  caufes 
will,  by  the  ilated  laws  of  fabiunary  affairs, 
fooner  or  later  invariably  produce  the  fame 
effects,  fo  whenever  we  fee  the  fame  maxims 
of  government  prevail,  the  fame  meafares 
purfued,  and  the  fame  coincidences  of  cir- 
cumftances  happen  in  our  own  country, 
which  brought  on,  and  attended  the  fubver- 
fion  of  thofe  ftates,  we  may  plainly  read  our 
own  fate  in  their  cataftrophe,  unlefs  we  ap- 
ply fpeedy  and  effectual  remedies,  before  our 
cafe  is  pail  recovery.  It  is  the  beff  v/ay  to 
learn  wifdom  in  time  from  the  fate  of  others  j 
and  if  examples  will  not  inilru61  and  make 
us  wifer,  I  confefs  myfelf  utterly  at  a  lofs  to 
know  what  will. 

In  my  reflexions,  which  naturally  jirofe 
in  the  courfe  of  tliefe  refearches,  truth  and 

im- 
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impartiality  have  been  my  only  guides.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fhewthe  principal  caufes 
of  that  degeneracy  of  manners,  which  re- 
duced thofe  once  brave  and  free  people  into 
the  moil  abje6l  flavery.  I  have  marked  the 
alarming  progrefs  which  the  fame  evils  have 
already  made,  and  ftill  continue  to  make 
amongft  us,  with  that  honeft  freedom  which 
is  th^  birthright  of  every  Englifhman.  My 
fole  aim  is  to  excite  thofe  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  at  heart,  to  unite  their 
endeavours  in  oppofing  the  fatal  tendency 
of  thofe  evils,  whilfl  they  are  within  the 
power  of  remedy.  With  this  view,  and  this 
only,  I  have  marked  out  the  remote  as  well 
as  immediate  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  thofe 
ilates,  as  fo  many  beacons  warning  us  to 
avoid  the  fame  rocks  upon  which  they 
flruck,  and  at  lafl:  fuffered  fhipwreck. 

Truth  will  ever  be  unpalatable  to  thofe 
who  are  determined  not  to  relinquifh  error, 
but  can  never  give  offence  to  the  honefl  and 
well-meaning  amongft  my  countrymen.  For 
the  plain-dealing  remonftrances  of  a  friend 
differ  as  widely  from  the  rancour  of  an  ene- 
my, as  the  friendly  probe  of  the  phyfician 
from  the  dagger  of  the  affaiTm, 
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Of  the  RepubLick  of  SpartA* 

AL  L  the  free  ftates  of  Grreece  were  at 
firft  monarchial ',  and  feem  to  owe 
their  liberty  rather  to  the  injudicious  op- 
prelTions  of  their  refpe6live  Kings,  than  to 
any  natural  propenfity  in  the  people  to  al- 
ter their  form  of  Government.  But  as  they 
had  fmarted  fo  feverely  under  an  excefs  of 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
they  were  too  apt  to  run  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, Democracy ;  a  ftate  of  government 
the  moft  fubjeft  of  all  others  to  difunion 
and  fa6lion. 

Of  all  the  Grecian  dates,  that  of  Sparta 
feems  to  have  been  the  moft  unhappy,  be- 
fore  their  government  was  new-modelled  by 
Lycurgus.  The  authority  of  their  Kings 
and  their  lav/s  (as Plutarch  informs  us)  were 

»  Dion,  Halicarn.  p.  24.8.  edit.  Rob.  Steph.  1546. 
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alike  trampled  upon  and  defpifed.  Nothing 
could  reilrain  the  infolence  of  the  headflrong 
encroaching  populace ;  and  the  whole  go- 
vernment funk  into  Anarchy  and  confufion. 
From  this  deplorable  fituation  the  vv^ifdom 
and  virtue  of  one  greattman  raifed  his  coun- 
tiy  to  that  height  of  power,  which  was  the 
envy  and  the  terror  of  her  neighbours*  A 
convincing  proof  how  far  the  influence  of  one 
great  and  good  man  will  operate  towards  re- 
forming the  mofi:  bold  licentious  people,  when 
he  has  once  thoroughly  acquired  their  elleem 
and  confidence !  Upon  this  principle  Lycur- 
gus  founded  his  plan  of  totally  altering  and 
new-moulding  the  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try. A  defign,  all  circumilances  confidered, 
the  mofl  daring,  and  the  moll  happily  exe- 
cuted, of  any  yet  immortalifed  in  hiflory  '. 

Lycurgus  fucceeded  to  the  moiety  of  the 
crown  of  Sparta  at  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  j  but  his  brother's  widow  declaring 
herfelf  with  child,  and  that  child  proving  to 
be  a  fon,  he  immediately  refigned  the  regal 
dignity  to  the  new-born  infant,  and  govern- 
ed as  prote6tor  and  guardian  of  the  young 
prince  during  his  minority.  The  generous 
and  difmterefted  behaviour  of  LyCurgus 
upon  this  oc(;alion  endered  him  greatly  to 
the  people  j    who  had  already  experienced 

*  Plutarch  relates  this  affair  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
Lycurgus  in  the  beginning  of  his  Life. 
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ihe  happy  efte6l  of  his  wife  and  equitable 
adminiflration.  But  to  avoid  the  malice  of 
the  Queeil-mother  and  her  fa6lion,  who 
accufed  him  of  defigns  upon  the  crown,  he 
prudently  quitted  both  the  government  and 
his  country.  In  his  travels  during  this  vo- 
luntary exile^  he  drew  up  and  thoroughly 
digefled  his  great  fcheme  of  reformation i 
He  vifited  all  thofe  flates  which  at  that  time 
were  mofl  eminent  for  the  wifdom  of  their 
laws,  or  the  form  of  their  conftitutioh. 
He  carefully  obferved  all  the  different  infti- 
tutions,  and  the  good  or  bad  effefts  v/hich 
they  refpeftively  produced  on  the  manners 
of  each  people.  He  took  care  to  avoid 
what  he  judged  to  be  defefts  ;  but  fele6led 
whatever  he  found  calculated  to  pro  mote 
the  'happinefs  of  a  people  5  and  with  thefe 
materials  he  formed  his  fo  much  celebrated 
plan  of  legiiiation,  which  he  very  foon  had 
an  opportunity  of  reducing  to  praftice.  Foi' 
the  Spartans,  tnoroughly  fenfible  of  thedif-^ 
ference  between  the  adminiilration  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  that  of  their  Kings,  not  only 
earneftly  v/iilied  for  his  preferxce,  but  fent 
repeated  deputations  to  intreat  him  to  return, 
and  free  them  from  thofe  numerous  diforders 
under  which  their  country  at  that  time  la- 
boured. As  the  requeft  of  the  people  was 
unanimous,  and  the  Kings  no  ways  oppofed 
his  retvirn,  he  jud^red  it  the  critical  time  for 
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the  execution  of  his  fcheme.  For  he  found 
affairs  at  home  in  the  diftraftedfituation  they 
had  been  reprefented,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  in  a  difpohtion  proper  for  his 
purpofe. 

Lycurgus  began  his  reform  with  a  change 
m  the  conftitution,  which  at  that  time  con- 
fifled  of  a  confufed  medley  of  hereditaiy  mo- 
narchy divided  between  two  families,  and  a 
diforderly  Democracy,  utterly  deftitute  of  the 
balance  of  a  third  intermediate  power,  a 
circumflance  fo  eifential  to  the  duration  of 
all  mixed  governments.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  he  eilablilhed  a  fenate  with  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  power,  as  might  fix  them  the  in- 
expugnable barrier  of  the  conftitution  againft 
the  encroachments  either  of  Kings  or  peo- 
ple. The  Crown  of  Sparta  had  been  long 
divided  between  two  families  defcended  ori- 
ginally from  the  fame  anceftor,  who  jointly 
enjoyed  the  fucceilion.  But  though  Ly- 
curgus was  feniible  that  all  the  mifchiefs 
which  had  happened  to  the  ftate,  arofe  from 
this  abfurd  diviiion  of  the  regal  power,  yet 
he  made  no  alteration  as  to  tlie  fucceilion  of 
the  two  families.  Any  innovation  in  fo 
nice  a  point  might  have  proved  an  endlefs 
fource  of  civil  commotions,  from  the  pre- 
tcnfioiiG  of  that  line  which  (liould  happen 
to  be  ^Kcludcd,    He  therefore  left  them  the 

title 
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title  and  the  infignia  of  royalty,  but  limited 
their  authority,  which  he  confined  to  the 
bufinels  of  war  and  religion.  To  the  people 
he  gave. the  privilege  of  ele6ting  the  fena- 
torsj  and  giving  their  fan6lion  to  thofe  laws 
which  the  Kings  and  fenate  fhould  ap- 
prove. 

When  Lycurgus  had  regukted  the  go- 
vernment, he  undertook  a  talk  more  arduous 
than  any  of  the  fabled  labours  of  Hercules. 
This  was  to  new-mould  his  countrymen,  by 
extirpating  all  the  deftru6live  paffionSj  and 
raifmg  them  above  every  weaknefs  aiid  in- 
firmity of  human  nature.  A  fcheme  which 
ail  the  great  Philofophers  had  taught  in 
theory,  but  none  except  Lycurgus  was  ever 
able  to  reduce  to  practice. 

As  he  found  the  two  extremes,  of  great 
wealth  and  great  indigence,  were  the  fource 
of  infinite  mifchiefs  in  a  free  ftate,  he  di- 
vided the  lands  of  the  v/hole  territory  into 
equal  lots,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  appointed  pubhck  tables,  at 
which  he  enjoined  ail  ,the  citizens  to  eat 
together  without  diftin6Uon;  and  he  fubje6t- 
ed  every  man,  even  the  Kings  themfelves,  to 
a '  fmCy  if  they  ihould  violate  this  law  by 

Pint,  vita  Lycur,  pag.  46.  lit.  c.  Edit.  Xiglandrl, 
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eating  at  their  own  houfes.  Their  diet  was^ 
plain,  fimple,  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and 
diftributed  amongft  the  guefts  in  equal  por- 
tions. Every  member  was  obliged  monthly 
to  contribute  his  quota  for  the  provifion  o£ 
his  refpeftive  table.  The  converfation  al- 
lowed at  thefe  publick  repafts  turned  wholly- 
upon  fuch  fubjefts  as  tended  moil  to  improve 
the  minds  of  the  younger  fort  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  wifdom  and  virtue.  Hence,  as 
Xenophon  obferves,  they  were  fchools  not 
only  for  temperance  and  fobriety,  but  alfa 
for  inftruftion.  Thus  Lycurgus  introduced 
a  perfe6l  equality  amongft  his  countrymen. 
The  higheft  and  the  loweft  fared  alike  as  to 
diet,  were  all  lodged  and  cloathed  alike,, 
without  the  leaft  variation  either  in  faftiion 
or  materials. 

When  by  thefe  means  he  had  extermi- 
nated every  fpecies  of  luxury,  he  next  re- 
moved all  temptation  to  the  acquifition  of 
wealth,  that  fatal  fource  of  the  innumerable 
evils  which  prevailed  in  every  other  country. 
He  effected  this  with  his  ufual  policy,  by 
forbidding  the  currency  of  gold  and  filver 
money,  and  fubfiiituting  an  iron  coinage  of 
great  weight  and  little  value,  which  conti- 
nued the  only  current  coin  through  the  whole 
Spartan  dominions  for  fever al  ages. 
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To  bar  up  the  entrance  of  Wealth,  and 
guard  his  citizens  againft  the  contagion  of 
Corruption,  he  abfolutely  prohibited  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  though  his  country- 
contained  a  large  extent  of  fea-coaft,furnifhed 
with  excellent  harbours.  He  allowed  as 
little  intercourfe  as  poflible  with  foreigners, 
nor  fufFered  any  of  his  countrymen  to  viHt 
the  neighbouring  flates,  unlefs  when  the 
publick  bufinefs  required  it,  left  they  fhould 
be  infe6led  with  their  vices.  Agriculture, 
and  fuch  mechanick  trades  as  were  abfolute- 
ly neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence,  he  confined 
to  their  llaves  the  Ilotes  j  but  he  banifhed 
all  thofe  arts  which  tended  either  to  debafe 
the  mind,  or  enervate  the  body.  Mufick 
he  encouraged,  and  poetry  he  admitted,  but 
both  fubje«5l  to  the  infpe6lion  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  '.  Thus,  by  the  equal  partition  of 
the  lands,  and  the  abolition  of  gold  and  filver 
money,  he  at  once  preferved  his  countiy 
from  luxury,  avarice,  and  all  thofe  evils 
which  arife  from  an  irregular  indulgence  of 
the  pafTions,  as  well  as  all  contentions  about 
property,  with  their  confequence,  vexatious 
law-fuits. 

To  infure  the  obfervance  of  his  laws  to 
the  lateft  pofterity,  he  next   formed  proper 

*  Lycurgus  was  the  firft  who  collected  the  entire 
works  of  Homer  j  which  he  brought  into  Greece  out  of 
Afia-Minor. 
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regulations  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, which  he  efteemed  one  of  the  greatef!: 
duties  of  a  legiflator.  His  grand  maxim  was, 
"  That  children  were  the  property  of  the 
"  ftate,  to  whom  alone  their  education  was 
^'  to  be  intruiled."  In  their  firfl:  infancy,  the 
nurfes  were  initrufted  to  indulsre  them  nei- 
ther  in  their  diet,  nor  in  thofe  little  froward 
humours  \vhich  are  fo  peculiar  to  that  age  5 
to  inure  them  to  bear  cold  and  fafting ;  to 
conquer  their  urfl:  fears  by  accuftoming  them 
to  Iblitude  and  darknefs ;  and  to  prepare 
them  for  that  ftri6ler  ftate  of  difcipline,  to 
which  they  vvere  foon  to  be  initiated. 

When  arrived  at  the  age  of  fcvQti  years, 
they  were  taken  from  the  nurfes,  and  placed 
in  their  pr-oper  clafTes.  The  diet  and  cioath- 
ins:  of  all  were  the  fame,  iuff  fufhcient  to 
fupport  nature,  and  defend  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons ;  and  they  all 
lodged  alike  in  the  fanie  dormitory  on  beds 
of  reeds,  to  which  for  the  fake  of  warmth 
they  v.'cre  allowed  in  winter  to  add  the  dowil 
of  thiftles.  Their  fports  and  exercifes  were 
fuch  as  contributed  to  render  their  limbs 
fupple,,  and  their  bodies  compaft  and  firm. 
They  were  accuftom.ed  to  run  up  the  fteep- 
eft  rocks  barefoot ;  and  fJA-imming,  dancing, 
hunting,  boxing,  and  wreflling,  were  their 
ccnftant  diverfions.  Lycurgus  was  equally 
Iblicitous  in  training  up  the  youth  \o  a  habit 
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of  paffive  courage  as  well  as  a6llve.  They 
were  taught  to  defpife  pain  no  lefs  than  dan- 
ger, and  to  bear  the  fevereft  fcourgings  with 
the  moft  invincible  conftancy  and  refolution. 
For  to  flinch  under  the  ftrokes,  or  to  exhi- 
bit the  leaft  fign  of  any  fenfe  of  pain,  was 
deemed  highly  infamous. 

Nor  were  the  minds  of  the  Spartan  youth 
cultivated  with  lefs  care.  Their  learning,  as 
Plutarch  informs  us,  was  fufficient  for  their 
occafions,  for  Lycurgus  admitted  nothing 
but  what  was  truly  ufeful.  They  carefully 
inftilled  into  their  tender  minds  the  great 
duties  of  religion,  and  the  facred  indifpen- 
fable  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  trained  them 
up  in  the  beft  of  fciences,  the  principles  of 
wifdom  and  virtue.  The  love  of  their 
Country  feemed  to  be  almoft  innate  j  and  this 
leading  maxim,  "  That  every  Spartan  was 
"  the  property  of  his  country,  and  had  no 
"  right  over  himfelf,"  was  by  the  force  of 
education  incorporated  into  their  very  na- 
ture. 

When  they  arrived  to  manhood  they  were 
inrolled  in  their  militia,  and  allowed  to  be 
prefent  in  their  publick  aifemblies ;  Pri- 
vileges which  only  fubjecled  them  to  a  dif- 
ferent difcipline.  For  the  employments  and 
way  of  living  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta  were 
fixed,  and  fettled  by  as  ftrict  regulations  as 
in  an  army  upon    a6lual   fejrvke.     When 
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they  took  the  field,  indeed,  the  rigour  of 
then*  difcipiine  with,  refpe6l  to  diet  and  the 
ornament  of  their  perfons  was  much  foftened, 
fo  that  th€  Spartans  were  the  only  people  ir^ 
/he  univerfe,  to  whom  the  toils  of  war  af-- 
forded  eafe  and  relaxation.  In  fa61:,  Lycur-^ 
gus's  plan  of  civil  government  was  evident^ 
}y  defigned  to  preferve  his  country  free  ancj 
independent,  and  to  form  the  minds  of  his 
citizens  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  rational 
g.nd  manly  happinefs  which  can  find  nq 
place  in  a  breaft  enflaved  by  the  pleafures  of 
the  fenfes,  or  ruffled  by  the  paffions ;  and  the 
V  military  regulations  which  he  eftablifhed, 
were  as  plainly  calculated  for  the  protection  of 
his  country  from  the  encroachments  of  her 
ambitious  neighbours.  For  he  left  no  alterna- 
tive to  his  people  but  death  or  victory ;  and 
he  laid  them  under  a  neceffity  of  obferving. 
thofe  regulations,  by  fubftituting  the  valour, 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  place  of  walls  and 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  their  city. 

If  we  refleft  that  human  nature  is  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  the  fame,  it  leems  to 
the  laft  degree  aftonifning,  how  Lycurgus 
could  be  able  to  introduce  fuch  a  felf-deny- 
ing  plan  of  difcipiine  amongft  a  diforderly 
licentious  people  :  A  fcheme,  which  not  only 

'  Plutarch  has  taken  no  notice  of  them.  But  Xcno- 
phon  has  fully  explained  them  in  his  treatile  on  the  Spar- 
tan republick,  p.  C42,  &  Teq. 
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levelled  at  once  all  diftin(5lion,  as  to  pro- 
perty, between  the  richefl  and  the  pooreft 
individual,  but  compelled  the  greateft  per.- 
ibns    in  the  fiate  to  fubmit  to  a  regimen 
which  allowed  only  the  bare  necefTaries  of 
life,  excluding    every  thing  which    in  the 
opinion   of  mankind  feems  effential  to  its 
comforts  and  enjoyments.     I  obferved  be- 
fore, that  he  had  fecured  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen ;  and  there  was, 
befides,  at  that  time  a  very  lucky  concur- 
rence of  circumftances  in  his  favour.    The 
two  Kings  were  men  of  little  fpirit,  and  lefs 
abilities,  and  the  people   were  glad  to  ex- 
change their  diforderly  ftate  for  any  fettled 
form  of  government.    By  his  eilablifliment 
pf  a  Senate,  confifting  of  thirty  perfons  who 
held  their  feats  for  life,  and  to  whom  he 
committed  the  fupreme  power  in  civil  af- 
fairs, he  brought  the  principal  nobility  into 
his  fcheme,    as    they  naturally  expected  a 
Jhare  in  a  government  which  they  plainly 
faw  inclined  fo  much  to  an  Ariflocracy .  Even 
the  two  Kings  very  readily  accepted  feats  in 
his  fenate,  to  fecure  fome  degree  of  autho- 
rity. He  awed  the  people  into  obedience  by 
the  fanclion  he   procured   for   his  fcheme 
frqm  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  whofe  deciiions 
were,  at  that  time,  revered  by  all  Greece  as 
divine  and  infallible.    But  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty he  had  to  encounter,  was,  to  procure 
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the  equal  partition  of  the  lands.  The  yeryi 
firft  propofal  met  with  fo  violent  an  oppo- 
fition  from  the  men  of  fortune,  that  a  fray 
enfued,  in  which  Lycurgus  loft  one  of  his 
eyes.  But  the  people,  ftruck  with  the  fight 
of  the  blood  of  this  admired  legiflator,  feized 
the  offender,  one  Alcander,  a  young  man  of 
a  hot,  but  not  difmgenuous  difpofition,  and 
gave  him  up  to  Lycurgus  to  be  punifhed,  at 
difcretion.  But  the  humane  and  generous 
behaviour  of  Lycurgus  quickly  made  a  con- 
vert of  Alcander,  and  wrought  fuch  a  change, 
that  from  an  enemy  he  became  his  greateil 
admirer  and  advocate  with  the  people. 

Plutarch  and  the  reft  of  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians  leave  us  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
means  by  which  Lycurgus  was  able  to  make 
fo  bitter  a  pill,  as  the  divifion  of  property,- 
go  down  with  the  wealthy  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen. They  tell  us  indeed,  that  he  carri- 
ed his  point  by  the  gentle  method  of  reafon- 
ing  and  perfuafion,  joined  to  that  religious 
awe  which  the  divine  fandion  of  the  oracle 
im.prefied  fo  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens. But  the  caufe,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
feem  equal  to  the  efFe6l.  For  the  furious  op- 
pofition  which  the  rich  made  to  the  very  firft 
piotion  for  fuch  a  diftribution  of  property, 
evinces  plainly,  that  they  looked  upon  the  re- 
fponfes  of  the  oracle  as  mere  prieft-craft,  and 
treated  it  as  the  ej'prits-fcrts  have  donQ  reli- 
gion 
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gion  in  modern  times  ;  I  mean,  as  a  ftate- 
engine  fit  only  to  be  played  off  upon  the  com- 
mon people.  It  feems  moft  probable,  in  my 
opinion,  that  as  he  eftefted  the  change  in  the 
conftitution  by  the  diftribution  of  the  fii- 
preme  po^yer  amongft  the  principal  perfons, 
when  he  formed  his  fenate ;  (o  the  equal  par- 
tition of  property  was  the  bait  throv/n  out  to 
bring  over  the  body  of  the  people  intirely  to 
his  interefl:.  I  fhould  rather  think  that  he 
compelled  the  rich  to  fubmit  to  fo  grating  a 
mealure,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, who  were  vaflly  the  majority. 

As  foon  as  Lycurgus  had  thoroughly  fet- 
tled his  new  policy,  and  by  his  care  and  affi- 
duity  imprinted  his  laws  fo  deeply  in  the 
minds  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  that 
he  judged  the  conftitution  able  to  fupport  it- 
felf,  and  Hand  upon  its  ov/n  bottom,  his  laft 
fcheme  was,  to  fix  and  perpetuate  its  dura- 
|:ion  down  to  lateft  pofterity,  as  far  as  human 
prudence  and  human  me.ans  could  efFe61  it. 
To  bring  his  fcheme  to  bear,  he  had  again 
recourfe  to  the  fame  pious  artifice  which  had 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  beginning.  He  told 
the  people  in  a  general  aflembly,  that  he 
could  not  pofTibly  put  the  finifliing  ftroke  to 
his  new  eftablifhment,  which  was  the  moft 
elfential  point,  till  he  had  again  confulted  the 
oracle.  As  they  all  exprefled  the  great efl 
eaggrnefs  for  his  undertaking  the  journey,  he 

laid" 
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laid  hold  of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  bind  the 
Kings,  fenate,  and  people,  by  the  mofl  folemn 
oaths,  to  the  Uriel  obfervance  of  his  new 
form  of  government,  and  not  to  attempt  the 
leaft  alteration  in  any  one  particular  till  his 
return  from  Delphos.  He  had  now  com- 
pleted the  great  defign  which  he  had  long  in 
view,  and  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  his  country. 
The  quedion  he  put  to  the  oracle  v/as, 
''  V/hether  the  laws  he  had  already  eila- 
blifned,  were  rightly  formed  to  make  and  pre- 
fei-ve  his  countr^^men  virtuous  and  happy  ?'" 
The  anfwer  he  received  was  juft  as  favourable 
as  he  delired.  It  was,  "  That  his  laws  were 
excellently  well  calculated  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  that  Sparta  iliould  continue  to  be  the 
moll  renowned  city  in  the  world,  as  long  as 
her  citizens  perfifted  in  the  obfervance  of  tli^ 
laws  of  Lycurgus."  He  tranfmitted  both 
the  queftion  and  the  anfwer  home  to  Sparta 
in  writing,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  voluntary  banifhment.  The  accounts 
in  hiflory  of  the  end  of  this  great  man  arc 
very  uncertain.  Plutarch  affirms,  that  as  his 
refolution  was  never  to  releafe  his  country- 
men from  the  obligation  of  the  oath  he  had 
laid  them  under,  he  put  a  voluntary  end  to 
his  life  at  Delphos  by  fafting.  Plutarch  ex- 
tols the  death  of  Lycurgus  in  very  pompous 
terms,  as  a  mofc  unexampled  inftance  of  he- 
roic patriotifm,  fmce  he  bequeathed,  as  he 

terms 
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terms  it,  his  death  to  his  country,  as  the  per- 
petual guardian  to  that  happinefs,  which  he 
had  procured  for  them  during  his  life-time. 
Yet  the  fame  hiflorian  acknowledges  another 
tradition,  that  Lycurgus  ended  iiis  days  in 
the  ifland  of  Crete,  and  defired,  as  his  laft  re-- 
quefl,  that  his  body  fliould  be  burnt,  and  his 
afhes  thrown  into  the  fea  '  -,  left,  if  his  re- 
mains fhould  at  any  time  be  carried  back  to 
Sparta,  his  countrymen  might  look  upon 
themfelves  as  releafed  from  their  oath  as 
much  as  if  he  had  returned  alive,  and  be  in- 
duced to  alter  his  form  of  government.  I 
own,  I  prefer  this  latter  account,  as  more 
agreeable  to  the  genius  and  policy  of  that 
wife  and  truly  difniterefled  Isgiilator, 

The  Spartans,  as  Plutarch  allerts,  held  the 
firft  rank  in  Greece  for  difcipline  and  reputa-- 
tion  full  five  hundred  years,  by  ilri^dy  ad- 
hering to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  which  not 
one  of  their  Kings  ever  infringed  for  fourteen 
fucceflions  quite  down  to  the  reign  of  the 
firft  Agis.  For  he  will  not  allow  the  crea- 
tion of  thofe  magiftrates  called  the  Ephori  to 
be  any  innovation  in  the  conftitution,  fincehe 
affirms  it  to  have  been,  "  *  not  a  relaxation, 
but  an  extenfion,  of  the  civil  polity."  But 
notwithftanding  the glofs  thro v/n  over  the  in- 
ilitution  of  the  Ephori  by  this  nice  diftin^tion 

'  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  ad  finem. 
Piut.  ibid.  p.  58.  A.  'H  ■yap  tuv  *EfcV«v  H:x-ara7'.ii  ^•-- 
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of  Plutarch's,  it  certainly  induced  as  fatal  a 
change  into  the  Spartan  conftitution,  as  the 
Tribuneihip  of  the  people,  which  v/as  formed 
upon  that  model,  did  afterwards  into  the  Ro- 
man. For  inftead  of  enlarging  and  flrength- 
ening  the  ariilocratical  power,  as  Plutarch 
aflerts,  they  gradually  ufurped  the  whole  go- 
vernment, and  formed  themfelves  into  a  moft 
tyrannical  Oligarchy. 

The  Ephori  (a  Greek  word  fignifying  in- 
fpe6lors  or  overfeers)  were  five  in  number, 
and  elefted  annually  by  the  people  out  of 
their  own  body.  The  exacl  time  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  inftitution,  and  of  the  authority 
annexed  to  their  ofhce,  is  quite  uncertain. 
Herodotus  afcribesittoLycurgus;  Xenophoit 
to  Lycurgus  jointly  with  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Sparta.  Ariftotle  and  Plutarch  fix  it' 
under  the  reign  of  Theopompus  and  Poly- 
dorus,  and  attribute  the  inftitution  expreily 
to  the  former  of  thofe  princes,  about  130 
years  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus.  I  cannot 
but  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion  as  the  moft  pro- 
bable, becaufe  the  lirft  political  conteft  we 
meet  with  at  Sparta  happened  under  the  reign 
of  thofe  princes,  when  the  people  endea- 
voured to  extend  their  privileges  beyond  the 
limits  prefcribed  by  Lycurgus.  But  as  the 
joint  oppofition  of  the  Kings  and  fenate  was 
eqally  vi^arm,  the  creation  of  this  magiftra- 
cy  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  feems  to 

have 
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have  been  the  ftep  taken  at  that  time  to  com- 
promife  the  affair,  and  reftore  the  pubhck 
tranquillity  :  A  meafure  which  the  Roman 
fen  ate  copied  afterwards,  in  the  erection  of 
theTribunefhip,w4ien  their  people  mutinied, 
and  made  that  memorable  feceflion  to  the 
77Jo?is  facer.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  relation  which  Ariftotle  givos  us  '  of 
a  remarkable  difpute  betv/een  Theopompus 
and  his  wife  upon  that  occafion.  The  Queen, 
much  diffatisfied  with  the  inftitution  of  the 
Ephori,  reproached  her  hufband  greatly  for 
fubmittingto  fuch  a  diminution  of  the  regal 
authority,  and  afked  him  if  he  was  not 
aihamed  to  tranfmit  the  crown  to  his'pofleri- 
,ty  fo  much  weaker  and  worfe  circumllanced, 
than  he  received  it  from  his  father.  His  an- 
fwer,  which  is  recorded  amonsift  the  laconic 
tons  mots^  was,  ^'  '  No,  for  I  tranfmit  it 
"  more  lading."  But  the  event  fbev/ed  that 
the  lady  was  a  better  politician,  as  well  as 
truer  prophet,  than  her  hufband.  Indeed  the 
nature  of  their  office,  the  circiimftances  of 
their  eleftion,  and  the  authority  they  affum- 
ed,  are  convincing  proofs  that  their  office 
was  firft  extorted,  and  their  power  aftei*ward$ 
gradually  extended,  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  irritated  too  probably  by  the  oppref- 

'  De  Rebufpubl.  cap.  ir-   p.  154.  vol.  2.  Edit.  BafJ. 
1550- 
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live  behaviour  of  the  Kings  and  fenate.  For 
v^hethertheir  power  extended  no  fartherthaii 
to  decide,  v/hen  the  two  Kings  differed  in 
opinion,  and  to  oYer-rule  in  favour  of  him 
whofe  fentiments  fliould  be  moft  conducive 
to  the  publick  intereft,  as  we  are  told  by  Plu- 
tarch in  the  life  of  Agis  ;  or  whether  they 
were  at  firit  only  fele6t  friends,  whom  the 
Kings  appointed  as  deputies  in  their  abfence, 
when  they  were  both  compelled  to  take  the 
field  together  in  their  long  wars  with  the 
Meffenians,  as  the  fame  author  tells  us  by 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  Cleomenes,  is  a  point, 
which  hiftorydoes  not  afford  us  light  enough 
to  determine.  This  however  is  certain,  from 
the  concurrent  voice  of  all  the  antient  hiflo- 
rians,  that  at  laft  they  not  only  feized  upon 
every  branch  of  the  adminiftration,  but  af~ 
fumed  the  power  of  imprifoning,  depoiing,- 
and  even  putting  their  Kings  to  death  by  their 
own  authority.  The  Kings  too,  in  return^ 
fometimes  bribed,  fometimes  depofed  or  mur- 
dered the  Ephori,  and  employed  their  whole 
intereft  to  procure  fuch  perfons  to  be  elefted, 
as  they  judged  would  be  moft  tradable.  I 
look  therefore  upon  the  creation  of  the 
Ephori  as  a  breach  in  the  Spartan  conftitu- 
tion,  which  proved  the  firft  inlet  to  faftionand 
corruption.  For  that  thefe  evils  took  rife 
from  the  inftitution  of  the  Ephori,  is  evident 
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from  the  teftimony  of  Ariftotle,  "  '  who 
thought  it  extremely  impoUtick  to  ele6t  ma- 
giftrates,  veiled  with  the  fupreme  power  iri 
the  ftate,  out  of  the  body  of  the  people  } 
becaufe  it  often  happened,  that  men  extreme- 
ly indigent  were  railed  in  this  manner  to  the 
helm,  whom  their  very  poverty  tempted  tc> 
become  venal.  Fdr  theEphori,as  he  affirms, 
had  not  only  been  frequently  guilty  of  bri- 
bery before  his  time,  but,  even  at  the  very 
time  he  wrote,  fome  of  thofe  magiflratesi 
corrupted  bym.oney,ufed  their  utmoll  endea- 
vours, at  the  publick  repafts,  to  accomplifn 
the  deflru6lion  of  the  whole  city.  He  adds 
too,  thlt  as  their  power  was  fo  great  as  to 
amount  to  a  perfect  tyranny,  theKings  them- 
felves  were  neceffitated  to  court  their  favour 
by  fach  methods  as  greatly  hurt  the  confl:i- 
tution,  which  from  an  Ariftocracy,  degene- 
rated into  an  abfolute  Democracy.  For  that 
magiftracy  alone  had  engroiied  the  whole 
government." 

From  thefe  remarks  of  the  judicious  Ari- 
ftotie,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ephori  had  to- 
tally deftroyed  the  balance  of  power  eftablifli- 
ed  byLycurgus.  From  the  tyranny  therefoi"e 
of  this  magiitracy  proceeded  thofe  convul- 
fions  which  fo  frequently  fliook  the  ftate  of 
Sparta,  and  at  lalt  gradually  brought  on  its 

'  Arift,  de  RGbufp'ibl.  lib.  2.  c.  j.  p.  122.  lit,  i. 
vol,  2. 
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total  fubverfion.  But  though  this  fatal  alte-- 
ration  in  the  Spartan  conflitutionniuft  be  im-^ 
puted  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Ephori  and 
their  faftion,  yet  it  could  never,  in  my  opi- 
nion, have  been  effected,  without  a  previous 
degeneracy  in  their  mannets  j  w^hich  muft 
have  been  the  confequence  of  fome  deviation 
from  the  maxims  of  Lycurgus. 

It  appears  evidently  from  the  teflimony  of 
Polybius  and  Plutarch^  that  the  great  fcheme 
of  the  Spartan  legiflator  was,  to  provide  for 
the  lading  fecurity  of  his  Country  againfl  all 
foreign  invafions,  and  to  perpetuate  the  blef- 
fmgs  of  liberty  and  independency  to  the 
people.  By  the  generous  plan  of  difcipline 
which  heefbablifhed,  he  rendered  his  country- 
rnen  invincible  at  home.  By  banilhing  gold 
and  filver,  and  prohibiting  commerce  and 
the  ufe  of  fliipping,  he  propofed  to  confine 
the  Spartans  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
territories  j  and  by  taking  away  the  means, 
to  reprefs  all  defires  of  making  conquells 
upon  their  neighbours.  But  the  fame  love 
of  gloiy  and  of  their  country  which  made 
them  fo  terrible  in  the  field,  quickly  pro- 
duced ambition  and  a  luft  of  domination  j 
and  ambition  as  naturally  opened  the  way  for 
avarice  and  corruption.  For  '  Polybius 
truly  obferves,  that  as  long  as  they  extended 

'  Polyb,  lib.  6-  p.  685.   vol.  i.  edit.  Ifaac.  Gronov, 
•    1670. 
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theirviews  no  farther  thart  thedoniinion  over 
their  neighbouring  flates^  the  produce  of 
their  own  country  was  fufRcient  for  what 
fupplies  they  had  occafion  for  in  fuch  fhort 
excurfions;  But  when,  in  dire6l  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  began  to  un^ 
dertake  mor^  difkant  expeditions  both  by  fea 
and  land,  they  quickly  felt  the  vvant  of  a 
publick  fund  to  defray  their  extraordinary 
expences.  For  they  found  by  experience,  that 
neither  their  iron  money,  nor  their  method 
of  trucking  the  annual  produce  of  their  own 
lands  for  fuch  commodities  as  they  w^anted 
(which  was  the  only  traffick  allowed  by  the 
la^ys  of  Lycurgus)  could  pofliblyanfwer  their 
demands  upon  thofe  occafions.  Hence  their 
ambition^  as  the  fame  hiftorian  remarks,  laid 
them  under  the  fcandalous  neceffity  of  pay- 
ing fervile  court  to  the  Perfian  monarchs  for 
pecuniary  fupplies  and  fubfidies,  to  impofs 
heavy  tributes  upon  the  conquered  iilands^ 
^nd  to  exaft  money  from  the  other  Gregian 
jfta^s,  as  occafions  required. 

Hiftorians  unanimoufly  agree,  that  wealthy 
with  its  attendants  luxury  and  corruption j 
gained  admiffion  at  Sparta  in  the  reign  of  the 
firft  Agis.  Lyfander,  like  a  Hero  and  a  Po- 
litician ;  a  man  of  the  greateft  abilities  and 
the  greateft  diflionefty  that  Sparta  ever  pro- 
duced ;  rapacious  after  money ^  which  at  the 
il'ime  time  he  defpifed,  and  a  ilave  only  to 
D  2  am- 
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ambition,  was  the  author  of  an  innovatioit 
io  fatal  to  the  manners  of  his  countrymen. 
After  he  had  enabled  his  country  to  give  law 
to  all  Greece  by  his  conqueft  of  Athens,  he 
i^nt  home  that  immenfe  mafs  of  wealth,, 
which  the  plunder  of  fo  many  ftates  had  put 
into  his  poffeffion.  The  moft  fenfible  men 
amongft  the  Spartans, dreading  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  this  capital  breach  of  the  infti- 
tutions  of  their  legislator,  protelled  ftrongly 
before  theEphori  againft  the  introdu61:ion  of 
gold  and  fdver,  as  pefts  deftru6five  to  the 
publick.  The  Ephori  referred  it  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  fenate,  who,  dazzled  with  the 
luJftre  of  that  money,  to  which  'till  that  time 
they  had  been  utter  ftrangers,  decreed, "  That 
gold  and  filver  money  might  be  admitted  for 
the  fervice  of  the  ftate ;  but  made  it  deaths 
if  any  ihould  ever  be  found  in  the  pofrefTion 
of  a  private  perfon."  This  decifion  Plutarch 
eenlures  as  weak  and  fophiflical '.  As  if 
Lycurgus  was  only  afraid  fimply  of  money,, 
and  not  of  that  dangerous  love  of  money 
which  is  generally  its  concomitant;  a  palTioij 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  rooted  out  by 
the  redraint  laid  upon  private  perfons,  that 
it  was  rather  inflamed  by  the  efleem  and  va- 
lue which  was  fet  upon  money  by  the  pub- 
lick.     Thus,  as  he  juilly  remarks,   whilft 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lyfand.  p.  442,  lit.  E.. 
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tliey  barred  up  the  houfes  of  private  citizens 
againft  the  entrance  of  Wealth  by  the  terror 
and  fafeguard  of  the  Law,  they  left  their 
minds  more  expofed  to  the  love  of  money 
and  the  influence  of  corruption,  by  raifing 
an  univerfal  admiration  and  defire  of  it,  as 
fomething  great  and  refpecfable.  The  truth 
of  this  remark  appears  by  the  inftance  given 
us  by  Plutarch,  of  one  Thorax,  a  great  friend 
of  Lyfander's,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Ephori,  upon  proof  that  a  quantity  of  filver 
had  been  a6lually  found  in  his  pofleffion. 

From  that  time  Sparta  became  venal,  and 
grew  extremely  fond  of  fubfidies  from  fo- 
reign powers.  Agefilaus,  who  fucceeded 
Agis,  and  was  one  of  the  greatefl:  of  their 
Kings,  behaved  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
more  like  a  captain  of  a  band  of  miCrcena- 
ries,  than  a  King  of  Sparta.  He  received  a 
large  fubfidy  from  Tachos,  at  that  time  King 
of  Egypt,  and  entered  into  his  fervice  with  a 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  raifed  for  that 
purpofe.  But  when  Nectanabis,  who  had  re-^ 
belied  againfl:  his  uncle  Tachos,  offered  him 
more  advantageous  terms,  be  quitted  tlie- 
unfortunate  Monarch  and  went  over  to  his 
i;ebellious  nephew  ',  pleading  the  intereft  of 
his  country  in  excufe  forfo  treacherous  and 
infamous  an  a6lion.     So  great  a,  change  had 

^  Plut.  in  Vit.  Agefi.  p.  617.  lit.  C\ 
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the  introduction  of  money  aheady  made  in 
the  manners  of  the  leading  Spartans ! 

Plutarch  dates  the  firft  origin  of  corrup-^ 
tion,  that  difeafe  of  the  body  poHtick,  and 
confequently  the  decline  of  Sparta,  from  that 
memorableperiod,  when  the  Spartans  having 
fabverted  the  domination  of  Athens,  glutted 
thernfelves  (as  he  terms  it)  with  gold  and 
filver '.  For  when  once  the  love  of  money 
had  crept  into  their  city,  and  avarice  and  the 
moft  fordid  meannefs  grew  up  with  the  pof- 
fellion,  as  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  diffipa- 
ticn  did  with  the  enjoyment  of  wealth, 
Sparta  v/as  deprived  of  many  of  her  ancient 
glories  and  advantages,  and  funk  greatly  both 
in  power  and  reputation,  till  the  reign  of 
Agis  and  Leonidas  %  But  as  the  original  al- 
lotments of  land  were  yet  preferved  (the 
number  of  which  Lycurgus  had  fixed  and 
decreed  to  be  kept  up  by  a  particular  law) 
and  were  tranfmi*"ted  down  from  father  to 
fon  by  hereditary  fucreflion,  the  fame  con- 
ftitutional  order  and  equality  ftill  remain-t 
ing,  raifed  up  the  ftate  again,  however,  from 
other  political  lapfes. 

Under  the  reigns  of  thofe  two  Kings  hap- 
pened the  mortal  blow,  which  fubverted  the 
very  foundation  of  their  conflitution,     Epi- 

'    In  Vit.  Agid.  p.  796.  lit.  C„ 
■^  Ibid.  p.  797,  lit.  C, 
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tadeus,  one  of  the  Ephori,  upon  a  quarrel 
with  his  fqn,  carried  his  relentment  fo  far 
as  to  procure  a  law  which  permitted  everyone 
to  alienate  their  hereditary  lands,  either  by 
gift  or  fale,  during  their  life-time,  or  by  will 
at  their  deceafe.  This  law  produced  a  fatal 
alteration  in  the  landed  property.  For  as 
Leonid^s,  one  of  their  Kings,  who  had  lived 
a  long  time  at  the  cqurt  of  '  Seleucus,  and 
married  a  lady  of  that  country,  had  intro- 
duced the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Eaft  at 
his  return  to  Sparta,  the  old  inlliitutions  of 
Lycurgus,  which  had  fallen  into  difufe,  were 
by  his  example  foon  treated  with  contempt. 
Hence  the  necefTity  of  the  luxurious,  and 
the  extortion  of  the  avaricious,  threw  the 
whole  property  into  fo  fev/  hands  ^,  tha.t 
out  of  feven  hundred,  the  number  to  which 
the  ancient  Spartan  families  wera  then  re^ 
duced,  about  one  hundred  only  were  in  pof- 
felTion  of  their  refpeftive  hereditary  lands  aL 
lotted  by  Lycurgus.  The  reft,  as  Plutarch 
obferves,  lived  an  idle  life  in  the  city,  aii 
indigent  abje6l  herd,  alike  deilitute  of  fortune 
and  ernployment ;  in  their  wars  abroad,  in- 
dolent difpirited  daftards  ;  at  home  ever  ripe 
for  fedition  and  infurre6lions,  and  greedily 
catching  at  every  opportunity  of  embroiling 

\In  Vit.  Agid.  p.  797.   lit.  A. 
*^Iljid.   lit.  E. 
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affairs,  in  hopes  of  fuch  a  change  as  might 
enable  them  to  retrieve  theirfortunes.  Evils, 
which  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  indir 
gence  are  ever  productive  of  in  free  coun- 
tries. 

Young  Agis,  the  third  of  that  name,  and 
the  molt  virtuous   and  accompliflied  King; 
that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  Sparta  fnice 
the  reign  of  the  great  Agefilaus,  undertook 
the  reform  of  the  ftate,  and  attempted  to 
re-eftablilh  the  old  Lycurgic  conftitution,  as 
the  only  means  of  extricating  his   country 
out  of  her  diflrefi'es,  and  railing  her  to  her 
former  dignity  and  luilre.    An  enterprize  at- 
tended not  only  with  the  greateft  difficulties, 
but,  as  the  times  were  fo  corrupt,  with  the 
greateft  danger  '.    He  began  with  trying  the 
efficacy  of  example,  and  though  he  had  beeii 
bred  in  all  the  pieafures  and  delicacy  which 
affluence  could  procure,  or  the  fondnefs  of 
his  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  the 
wealthieil  people  in  Sparta,   could  indulge 
him  in,   yet  he  at  once  changed  his  way  of 
life  as  well  as  his  drefs,  and  conformed  to 
the  ftriftell  difcipline  of  Lycurgus  in  every 
particular.    This  ^  generous  viftory  over  his 
paihons,   the  moft  difficult  and  mofl  glori- 
ous of  all  others,   had  io  great   an   effect 

*  Vila  Agid.  p.  797.  lit.  B, 

*  Ibid.  lit.  C.  ' 
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amongft  the  younger  Spartans,  that  they  came 
into  his  meafures  with  more  alacrity  and 
zeal  than  he  could  poffibly  have  hoped  for. 
Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Agis  brought 
over  fome  of  the  principal  Spartans,  amongft 
whom  was  his  uncle  Agefilaus,  w^hofe  in- 
fluence he  made  ufe  of  to  perfuade  his  mo- 
ther, '  who  was  fifter  to  Agefilaus,  to  join 
his  party.  For  her  wealth,  and  the  great 
number  of  her  friends,  dependants,  and  debt- 
ors, made  her  extremely  powerful,  and  gave 
her  great  weight  in  all  public  tranfaftions. 

His  mother,  terrified  at  firft  at  her  fon's 
rafhnefs,  condemned  the  whole  as  the  vifion- 
ary  fcheme  of  a  young  man,  who  was  at- 
tempting a  meafure  not  only  prejudicial  to 
the  ftate,  but  quite  imprafticable.  But  when 
the  reafonings  of  Agefilaus  had  convinced  her 
that  it  would  not  only  be  of  the  greateft 
utility  to  the  publick,  but  might  be  effected 
with  great  eafe  and  fafety,  and  the  King 
himfelf  intreatedher  to  contribute  her  wealth 
and  intereft  to  promote  an  enterprize  which 
would  redound  fo  much  to  his  glory  and 
reputation  ^  *  flie  and  the  refi  of  her  fe- 
male 

'  Ibid.  p.  798.  lit.  B. 

"^  Something  feeins  plainly  to  be  wanting  in  this  paf- 
fage,  which  is  ftrangely  obfcure  and  intricate.  It  is 
evident  that  Agis  employed  his  uncle  Agefilaus  to  per- 
fuade his  mother,  who  was  Agefilaus's  fifter  :  rrv  ixvrs^u: 
'!SukiVi_  acsAfyjv  ouaav  7S   'AywcrtAas.       The    king    himfelf 
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male  friends  at  laft  changed  their  fentiments. 
Fired  then  with  the  fame  glorious  emulation, 
and  flimulated  to  virtue,  as  it  were  by  fome 
divine  impulfe,  they  not  only  voluntarily 
fpurred  on  Agis,  but  fummoned  and  encou-? 
jaged  all  their  friends,  and  incited  the  other 
Jadies  to  engage  in  fo  generous  an  enter-r 
prize.  '  For  they  were  confcious  ( as  Plutarch 
obferves)  of  the  great  afcendency  which  the 
Spartan  women  had  always  over  their  huf- 
|)ands,  who  gave  their  wives  a  much  greater 
{hare  in  the  publick  adminiftration,  tha^ 
their  wives  allowed  them  in  the  management 

intrcats  his  mother  to  affifl:  him,  avro;  h  o  ^aorj- 
^ug  B^BiTo  zv;  |U>iTfOf,  &:c.  And  after  he  has  enumer- 
ated the  advantages  which  would  refult  from  his  fchcme, 
Plutarch  abruptly  adds,  Uro  (xiTlni.'jov  raig  yvufji.cx.ig  al  . 
yuvcchs^y  &c.  in  the  plural  number,  though  he  had  juil 
before  mentioned  Agis's  mother  only,  as  the  woman  ap- 
plied to  on  this  occafion.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that 
lilts  grandmother  and  all  their  female  friends  and  rela- 
tions muft  have  been  pre(ent  at  that  time,  though  not; 
mentioned,  and  that  they  were  the  only  Spartan  ladies 
who  came  heartily  into  his  fcheme.  For  when  Agis 
afterwards  offers  his  whole  fortune  to  the  publick,  he 
affurcs  the  people  that  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
1-aii  ,Lt)iT£faj,  and  his  friends  and,  relations,  who  were 
the  richtft'families  in  Sparta,  were  ready  to  do  the  fame. 
As  Agis  certainly  includes  the  wives  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  and  mentions  no  other  women,  I  have  taken 
that  fpeech  for  my  guide  in  giving  the  fenfe  of  this 
whole  paiTage,  in  which  I  could  get  no  afljftance  frori> 
any  of  the  commentators. 

»  In  Vit.  Agid.  p.  798.  lit.  D. 
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cf  their  domeftick  affairs.     A  circumflance 
>vhicli  at  that  time  had  drawn  almofl  all 
the  wealth  of  Sparta  into  the  hands  of  the 
women,   and  proved  a  terrible,   and  almoft 
unfurmQuntable  obftacle  to  Agis.     For  the 
Ladies  had  violently  oppofed  a  fcheme  of 
reformation,  which  not  only  tended  to  de- 
prive them  of  thofe  pleafures  and  trifling  or-, 
naments,   which,   from  their  ignorance  of 
what  was  truly  good  and  laudable,  they  ab-. 
furdly  looked  upon  as  their  fupreme  happi- 
nefs,  but  to  rob  them  of  that  refpeft  and 
authority  which  they  4erived  from  their  fu- 
perior  wealth.     Such  of  them  therefore  as 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  thefe  advantages, 
applied  to  L,eonidas,  and  intreated  him,   as 
he  was  the  more  refpeftable  man  for  his 
age  and  experience,  to  check  his  young  hot- 
headed colleague,   and  quafh  whatever  at- 
tempts he  fhould  make  to  carry  his  defigns 
into  execution.     The  older  Spartans  were 
no  lefs  averfe  to  a  reformation  of  that  na- 
ture.    For  as  they  were  deeply  immerfed  in 
corruption,  they  trembled  at  the  very  name 
of  Lycurgus,   as   much  as  runaway  flaves, 
when   retaken,    do   at  the   fight   of  their 
maflers. 

Leonidas  was  extremely  ready  to  fide  with 
and  affiil  the  rich,  but  duril  not  openly  op- 
pofe  Agis,  for  fear  of  the  people,  who  were 
eager  for  fuch  a  revolution.  He  attempted 
.        •  there-^ 
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therefore  to  counteract  all  his  attempts  un-^ 
derhand,  and  infinuated  to  the  magiflrates, 
that  Agis  aimed  at  fetting  up  a  tyranny,  by 
bribing  the  poor  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
rich;  and  propofed  the  partition  of  lands  ancj 
the  abolition  of  debts  as  the  means  of  pur- 
chafnig  guards  for  himfelf  only,  not  citi- 
zens, as  he  pretended,  for  Sparta. 

Agis  however  purfued  his  defign,  and  hav- 
ing procured  his  friend  Lyfander  to  be  eleft- 
ed  one  of  the  Ephori,  immediately  laid  his 
fcheme  before  the  fenate.  The  chief  heads 
of  his  plan  were  :  "  That  all  debts  fliould  be 
"  totally  remitted ;  that  the  whole  land 
**  fliould  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
*'  lots ;  and  that  the  ancient  difcipline  and 
"  cufloms  of  Lycurgus  fhould  be  revived." 
Warm  debates  were  occafioned  in  the  fenate 
"by  this  propofal,  which  at  laft  was  '  reje6f- 
cd  by  a  majority  of  one  only.  '  Lyfander 
in  the  mean  time  convoked  an  aflembly  of 
the  people,  where  after  he  had  harangued. 
Mandroclidas  and  Agefiiaus  befeeched  them 
not  to  fufFer  the  majefty  of  Sparta  to  be  any 
longer  trampled  upon  for  the  fake  of  a  few. 
luxurious  overgrown  citizens,  who  impofed 
upon  them  at  pleafure.  They  reminded 
them  not  only  of  the  refponfes  of  ancient 

*  Vit.  Agid.   p.  800.   Ik.  A. 

*  Ibid.  799.  lit.  A. 
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oracles,  which  enjoined  them  to  beware  of 
avarice,  as  the  peft  of  Sparta,  but  alfo  of 
thofe  fo  lately  given  by  the  oracle  atPafiphae,' 
which,  as  they  aflured  the  people,  command- 
ed the  Spartans  to  return  to  that  perfect 
equality  of  poiieflions,  which  was  fettled  by 
the  law  firil  inilituted  by  Lycurgus.  Agis 
fpoke  laft  in  this  allembly ;  and,  to  enforce 
the  whole  by  example,  told  them  in  a  very 
few  words,  "  That  he  oifered  a  moil:  ample 
"  contribution  towards  the  eflablifliment  of 
"  that  polity,  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
"  the  author.  That  he  now  relig-ned  his 
''  whole  patrimony  into  the  common  flock, 
*'  which  confifted  not  only  of  rich  arable 
"  and  pafture  land,  but  of  600  talents  be-^- 
"  fides  in  coined  money.  He  added,  that 
**  his  mother,  grandmother,  friends  and  re-* 
**  lations,  VN^ho  were  the  mofl  wealthy  of  all 
"  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  vi^ere  ready  to  da> 
"  the  fame." 

The  people,  flruck  with  the  magnanimity 
and  generofity  of  Agis,  received  his  offer 
with  theloudefl  applaufe,  and  extolled  him, 
as  the  only  King  who  for  three  hundred 
years  pafl  had  been  worthy  of  the  tlirone  of 
Sparta.     This  provoked  Leonidas  to  fly  out 

*  This  Is  an  oracle  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  about 
which  the  learned  are  not  agreed  :  however,  it  feems  tu 
have  given  its  refponfes  in  dreams.. 

into 
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into  the  moft  open  and  violent  oppofition, 
from  the  double  motive  of  avarice  and  envy. 
For  he  was  fenfible,  that  if  this  fcheme  took 
place,  he  fliould  not  only  be  compelled  to 
follow  their  example,  but  that  the  furrender 
of  his  eftate  would  then  come  from  him 
with  fo  ill  a  grace,  that  tbe  honour  of  the 
whole  meafure  would  be  attributed  folely  to 
hiscoUeague.  Lyfander, fi n ding Leonidas and 
his  party  too  powerful  in  the  fenate,  deter- 
mined to  profecute  and  expel  him  for  the 
breach  of  a  very  old  law,  which  forbid  any 
of  the  royal  family  to  intermarry  v?^ith  fo- 
reigners, or  to  bring  up  any  children  which 
they  might  have  by  fuch  marriage,  and  in- 
fii6led  the  penalty  of  death  upon  any  ond 
who  fhould  leave  Sparta  to  refide  in  foreign 
countries. 

After  Lyfander  had  taken  care  tliat  Leo- 
nidas flrould  be  informed  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  he  with  the  reft  of  the  Epho- 
ri,  who  were  of  his  party,  addreiled  them- 
felves  to  the  ceremony  of  obferving  a  fign 
from  heaven  '.  A  piece  of  ftate-craft  moft 
probably  introduced  formerly  by  the  Ephori 

to 

*  The  reader  may  be  glad  perhaps  to  find  here  the 
ceren  ony  made  ufe  of  upon  this  occafion.  Vit.  Agid. 
p.  8cO.  lit.  B.  ^i*  HTwv  knsa  ^aCovTs;  oi  E^opej,  &C. 
Everv  ninth  year  the  Ephori  taking  the  opportunity  of 
a  clear  (till  night,  when  the  moon  did  not  appear,   Tat 
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to  keep  the  Kings  in  awe,  and  perfe6lly  well 
ddapted  to  the  iuperilitionof  the  people.  Ly- 
iander  affirming  that  they  had  {tti\  the  ufual 
fign,  which  declared  that  Leonidas  had  fin- 
ned againfl  the  Gods,  fummoned  him  to  his 
trial,  and  produced  evidence  fufficient  to  con- 
vict him.  At  the  fame  time  he  fpirited  up 
Cleombrotus,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Leonidas,  and  was  of  the  royal  blood,  to 
put  in  his  clairn  to  the  fucceffion.  Leonidas, 
teridfied  at  thefe  daring  meafures,  fled,  and 
took  fandluary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  ; 
he  was  depofed  therefore  for  non-appear^ 
ance,  and  his  crown  given  to  his  fon^in-^ 
law  Cleombrotus. 

But  as  foori  as  the  term  of  Lyfander's 
magiftracy  expired,  the  new  Ephori,  who 
were  elefted  by  the  prevailing  intereft  of  the 
oppofite  party,  immediately  undertook  the 
prote6tion  of  Leonidas.  They  fummoned 
Lyfander  and  his  friends  to  anfwer  for  their 
decrees  for  cancelling  debts,  and  dividing 
the  lands,  as  contrary  to  the  lav/s,  and  trea- 
fonable  innovations  j  for  fo  they  termed  all 
attempts  to  reftore  the  ancient  conftitution 

filently  and  obferved  the  fky  with  great  attent'on  ;  and, 
if  they  faw  a  ftar  fhoot,  they  judged  the  kingj  hid  of- 
fended the  Gods ;  and  removed  them  from  the  govern- 
ment, till  an  oracle  came  from  Delphos  v/hich  vvas  fa- 
vourable to  them* 

of 
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of  Lycurgus.  Alarmed  at  this,  Lyfander 
perfuaded  the  two  Kings  to  join  in  oppofmg 
the  Ephori ;  who,  as  he  plainly  proved, 
afllimed  an  authority  which  they  had  not  the 
leaft  right  to,  as  long  as  the  Kings  a6led 
together  in  concert.  The  Kings,  convinced 
by  his  reafons,  armed  a  great  number  of  the 
youth,  releafed  all  who  v/ere  prifoners  for 
debt,  and  thus  attended  went  into  the  Fo- 
rum, where  they  depofed  the  Ephori,  and 
procured  their  own  friends  to  be  elefted  into 
that  office,  of  whom  Agcfilaus  the  uncle  of 
Agis  was  one.  By  the  care  aiid  humanity 
of  Agis,  no  blood  was  fpilt  on  this  memo- 
rable occafion.  He  even  prote6ted  his  an-^ 
tagonift  Leonidas  againft  the  defigns  which 
Agefdaus  had  formed  upon  his  life,  andfent 
him  under  a  fafe  convoy  to  Tegea. 

After  this  bold  ftroke,  all  oppofttion  funk 
before  them,  and  every  thing  fucceeded  to 
their  wiilies ;  when  the  fingle  avarice  of 
Agefdaus,  that  mof!:  baneful  peft,  as  Plu- 
tarch terms  it, ,  which  had  fubverted  a  con- 
ftitution  the  moil  excellent,  and  the  moit 
worthy  of  Sparta  that  had  ever  yet  been 
eilabhilied,  overfet  the  whole  enterprife. 
By  the  chara61er  which  Plutarch  gives  of 
Agefdaus  ',  he  appears  to  have  been  artful 
and  eloquent,  but  at  the  fame  time  effemi- 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Agid.  p.  79S.  lit*  A* 
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iiate,  corrupt  in  his  manners,  avaritious,  and 
fo  bad  a  man,  that  he  engaged  in  this  pro- 
jefted  revolution  with  no  other  view  but 
that  of  extricating  himfelf  from  an  im- 
menfe  load  of  debt,  which  he  had  moft 
probably  contra6led  to  fupport  his  luxury^ 
As  foon  therefore  as  the  two  Kings,  who 
were  both  young  men,  agreed  to  proceed 
upon  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  laiids,  Agefilaus  artfully  perfuaded 
them  not  to  attempt  both  at  once,  for  fear 
of  exciting  fome  terrible  commotion  in  the 
city.  He  aiTured  them  farther,  that  if  the 
rich  fhould  once  be  reconciled  to  the  law  for 
cancelling  the  debts,  the  law  for  dividing 
the  lands  would  go  down  with  them  quietly 
and  without  the  leail  obftruftion.  The 
kings  aflented  to  his  opinion,  and  Lyfander 
himfelf  was  brought  over  to  it,  deceived 
by  the  fame  fpecious,  though  pernicious 
reafoning  :  calling  in  therefore  all  the  bills,- 
bonds,  and  pecuniary  obligations,  they  piled 
them  up,  and  burnt  them  all  publickly  in  the 
Forum,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
iiioneyed  men,  and  the  ufurers.  But  Agefi- 
laus in  the  joy  of  his  heart  could  not  '  re- 
frain from  joking  upon  the  occafion,  and  told 
them  with  a  fneer.  That  whatever  they 
might  think  of  the  matter,  it  was  the  bright- 

'  Ibid.  p.  801.  lit.  B. 
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eft  and  moft  cliearfal  flame,  and  the  pureft 
bonfire,  he  had  ever  beheld  in  his  Ufe-time. 
Agefilaus  had  now  carried  his  point,  and  his 
condu6l  proves,  that  the  Spartans  had  learnt 
the  art  of  turning  publick  meafures  into 
private  jobs,  as  well  as  their  politer  neigh- 
bours. For  though  the  people  call  loudly 
for  the  partition  of  the  lands,  and  the  Kings 
gave  orders  for  it  to  be  done  immediately, 
Agefilaus  contrived  to  throw  new  obftacles 
in  the  way,  and  protracted  the  time  by  va- 
rious pretences  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  march 
with  the  Spartan  auxiliaries  to  aflift  their 
allies  the  Achaeans.  For  he  was  in  poflefllon 
of  a  mofi:  fertile  and  extenfive  landed  eftate 
at  the  very  time  when  he  owed  more  than 
he  was  worth ;  and  as  he  had  got  rid  of  all 
his  incumbrances  at  once  by  the  firft  decree, 
and  never  intended  to  part  with  a  fingle  foot 
of  his  land,  it  was  by  no  means  his  intereft 
to  promote  the  execution  of  the  fecond. 

The  Spartan  troops  were  moftly  indigent 
young  men,  who,  elate  with  their  freedonl 
from  the  bonds  of  ufury,  and  big  with  the 
hopes  of  a  fliare  in  the  lands  at  their  return, 
followed  Agis  with  the  greateft  vigour  and 
alacrity,  and  behaved  fo  well  in  their  march, 
that  they  reminded  the  admiring  Greeks  of 
the  excellent  difcipline  and  decorum  for 
which  the  Spartans  were  formerly  fo  fa- 
pious  under   the   moft  renowned  of  their 
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sncient  leaders.  But  whilft  Agis  was  in  th^ 
field,  affairs  at  home  took  a  very  unhappY 
turn  in  his  disfavour.  The  tyrannical  beha" 
viour  of  Agefdaiis,  who  fleeced  the  peopl® 
with  infupportable  exa6lions,  and  ftuck  a^ 
ho  meafure,  hoVv^ever  infamous  or  criminal* 
which  would  bring  in  money,  produced 
another  revolution  in  favour  of  Leonidas. 
For  the  people,  enraged  at  being  tricked  out 
of  the  promifed  partit"'on  of  the  lands,  which 
they  imputed  to  Agis  and  Cleombrotus,  and 
detefting  the  rapacioufnefs  of  Agefilaus, 
readily  joined  that  party  which  conipired  to 
reftore  Leonidas.  Agis  finding  aifairs  in  this 
4efperate  fituation  at  his  return,  gave  up  all 
for  loft,  and  took  fanftuary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,',  aip  Gleombrotus  had  done  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune^ 

Though  Gleombrotus  was  the  chief  ob- 
jtEt  of  Leonidas's  refentment,  yet  he  fparcd 
his  life  at  the  interceffion  of  his  daughter 
Chelonis,  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus  ;  but 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile.  The  ge- 
nerous Chelonis  gave  a  fignal  inftance,  upon 
this  occafion,  of  that  heroic  virtue,  for 
which  the  Spartan  ladies  were  once  fo  re- 
markably eminent.  W^hen  her  father  Vv^as 
expelled  by  the  intrigues  of  Lyfandcr,  Hie 
followed  him  into. exile,  and  refufed  to  fliare 
his  crown  with  Cleombrotus.  In  this  ca- 
lamitous reverfe  of  fortune,  Ihe  v/as  deaf  to 
E  2  ail 
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all  intreaties,  and  rather  chofe  to  partake  of 
the  mlfejies  of  banifhment  with  lier  huf- 
band,  than  all  the  pleafures  and  grandeur  of 
Sparta  with  her  father.  '  Plutarch  pays  the 
ladies  a  fine  compliment  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  when  he  fays,  "  That  unlefs  Cleom- 
"  brotus  fliould  have  been  wholly  corrupted 
"  by  falfe  ambition,  he  mull  have  deemed 
"  himfeif  more  truly  happy  in  a  flate  of 
' '  banifnment  with  fuch  a  wife,  than  he  could 
"  have  been  upon  a  throne  without  her." 

But  though  Cleombrotus  efcaped  deaths 
yet  nothing  but  the  blood  of  Agis  could  fa- 
tisfy  the  \iiidi£live  rage  of  the  ungrateful 
Leonidas,   who,  in   the  former  revolution, 
owed  his  life  to  that  unfortunate  Prince's  ge- 
rofity.      After   many   ineffeftual   attempts 
to   entice  Agis   from   his  afylum,  three  of 
his  intimate  friends  in  whom  he  m oft:  con- 
fided,  who   ufed  to  accompany  and  guard 
him  to  the  baths  and  back  again  to  the  tem- 
ple, betrayed'^him  to  his  enemies.     Ampha- 
res,  the  chief  of  thefe,  and  the  contriver  of 
the  plot,  was  one  of  tlie  new  Ephori  created 
after  the   depofition    of  Agefdaus.      This 
wretch  had  lately  borrowed  a  quantity  of 
valuable  plate,  and  a  number  of  magnificent 
veil ments  of  Agis's  mother  Agefiftrata,  and 
determined  to  make  them  his   own  by  the 
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deIlru6lion  of  Agis  and  his  family  j  at  their 
return  tl;ierefore  in  their  ufual  friendly  man- 
ner from  the  baths,  he  firft  attacked  As'is 
by  vntue  of  his  office,  whilfl:  Demochares 
and  Arcefilaus,  the  other  two,  feized  and 
dragged  him  to  the  publick  prifon.  Agis 
fupported  all  thefe  indignities  with  the  ut- 
moft  magnanimity  :  and  when  the  Ephori 
queftioned  him,  v/hether  Agefilaus  and  Ly- 
fander  did  not  conftrain  him  to  do  what  he 
had  done,  and  whether  he  did  not  repent  of 
the  fteps  he  had  taken  ;  he  undauntedly  took 
the  Vvdiole  upon  himfelf,  and  told  them  that 
he  gloried  in  his  fcheme,  which  v/as  the  re- 
fult  of  his  emulation  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  great  Lycurgus.  Stung  with  this  an- 
fwcr,  the  Ephori  condemned  him  to  die  by 
their,  own  authority,  and  ordered  the  officers 
to  carry  him  to  the  place  in  the  prifon  where 
the  malefaftors  w^re  ftrangled.  But  when 
the  officers  and  even  the  mercenary  foldiers 
of  Leonidas  refofed  to  be  concerned  in  fo 
infamous  and  unprecedented  an  a61:ion  as 
laying  hands  upon  their  King,  Demochares 
threatening  and  abufuig  them  greatly  for 
their  difobedicnce,  feized  Agis  with  his  own 
hands,  and  dragged  him  to  the  execution^ 
room,  where  he  was  ordered  to  be  difpatch- 
ed  immediately.  Agis  fubmitted  to  his  fate 
with  equal  intrepidity  and  refignation,  re-r 
proving  orj?e  of  the  executioners  who  deplor- 
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ed  his  calamities,  and  declaring  himfelf  in- 
finitely happier  than   liis  murderers.     The 
unfeeling  and  treacherous  Amphares  attend^ 
ed  the  execution,   and  as  foon  as  'Agis  was 
dead,    he  admitted  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother into  the  prifon,  who  came  to  inter- 
ceed  that  Agis  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  make 
his  defence  before  the  people.     The  wretch 
aiTured  the  mother,  with  an  Infulting  fneer, 
that  her  fon  fhould  fuffer  no  heavier  punifh- 
ment  than  he  had  done  already  ;  and  imme- 
diately ordered  her  mother  x^;rchidamia,  who 
was  extrem.ely  old,  to  execution.     As  foon 
as  fhe  was  dead,  he  bid  Agefiftrata  enter  the 
"room,  where,  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  bodies, 
flie   could  not  refrain  from  kiffing  her  fon, 
and  crying  out,  that  his  too  great  lenity  and. 
good-nature  had  been  their  ruin.     The  fa- 
vage  Amphares',  laying  hold  of  thofe' words, 
told  her,  that  as  fhe  approved  of  her  fon's 
a6lions  Ihe  fhould  fhare  his  fate.    Agefifirata 
met  death  with  the  refG4iition   of  '  an  old 
Spartan    Heroine,    praying  only   th^'t  this 
whole  affair  might  not  prove  prejudicial  to 
her  country.  '  •••''.;^*o".  - 

Thus  fell  the  galkmt  Agis  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty  and  pubiick' viriue,  by  the  perfidy  of 
his  m.ercenary  friends,  and  the  violence  of  a 
corrupt  and  moil  profligate  fa61ion.  I  have 
given  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  cata- 
ftrophe  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  as  tranf- 
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mitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  becaufe  it  furniHies 
convincing  proofs,  how  greatly  the  intro- 
du(5lion  of  wealth  had  corrupted  and  debafed 
the  once  upright  and  generous  fpirit  of  the 
Spartans. 

Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  eluded 
the  fearch  made  for  him  by  Leonidas,  and 
efcaped  the  malTacre  by  flying  from  Sparta, 
But  Leonidas  compelled  his  wife  Agiatis, 
who  was  a  young  lady  of  the  greatefl  beau- 
ty in  all  Greece,  and  fole  heirefs  to  a  vail 
cftate,  to  marry  his  own  fon  Cleomenes, 
though  Agiatis  had  but  juft  lain-in  of  a  fon, 
and  the  match  was  entirely  contrary  to  her 
inclinations.  This  event  however  produced 
a  very  different  efFeft  from  what  Leonidas 
intended,  and  after  his  death  proved  the 
i'uin  of  his  party,  and  revenged  the  mur- 
der of  Agis  \  For  Cleomenes,  who  was  very 
young,  and  extremely  fond  of  his  wife,  would 
Ihed  fympathiling  tears  whenever  fhe  re- 
lated the  melancholy  fate  of  Agis,  and  occa- 
fionally  defu'e  her  to  explain  his  intentions, 
and  the  nature  of  his  fcheme,  to  which  he 
would  liften  with  the  greateft  attention. 
From  that  time  he  determined  to  follow  fo 
glorious  an  example,  but  kept  the  refolution 
fecret  in  his  own  hreafl:  till  the  means  an4 
opportunity  fhould  offer.     He  was  fenfible 

'  Plut.  Vit.  Cleom.  p.  805.  lit.  B- 
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that  an  attempt  of  that  nature  would  be  utr 
terly  impraflicable  whilfi  his  father  Uved  ; 
who,  like  the  reft:  of  the  leading  citizens, 
had  wholly  given  himfelf  up  to  a  life  of  eafe 
and  luxury.  Warned  too  by  the  fate  of 
Agis,  he  knew  how  extremely  dangerous  it 
was  even  once  to  mention  the  old  friigality 
and  fnnplicity  of  manners,  v/hich  depended 
upon  tlie  obiervance  of  the  difcipline  and  in- 
jftitutions  of  Lycurgus.  But  as  foon  as  ever 
he  fucceeded  to  the  Crovs^n  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  found  himfelf  the  fole  reign- 
ing King  of  Sparta  without  a  colleague,  he 
immediately  applied  his  whole  care  and 
ftudy  to  accompliih  that  great  change  which 
iie  had  before  projected.  For  he  obferved 
the  manners  of  the  Spartans  in  general  were 
grown  extremely  corrupt  and  dilTolutej  the 
rich  facrificing  the  publick  intereft  to  their 
own  private  avarice  and  luxury  ;  the  poor^ 
from  their  extreme  indic^ence,  averfe  to  the 
toils  of  v/ar,  carelefs  and  neglip;ent  of  edu- 
cation and  difcipline ;  whilfr  the  Ephori  had 
engroffed  the  wdiole  royal  power,  and  left 
him  in  reality  nothing  but  the  empty  title  : 
Circumftances  greatly  mortifying  to  an 
afpiring  young  Monarch,  who  panted  eager- 
ly after  glory,  and  impatiently  wifhed  to  re- 
trieve the  loll  reputation  of  his  country- 
men. 
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He  began  by  founding  his  moil  intimate 
friend,  one  Xenares,  at  a  diftance  only,  en- 
quiring what  fort  of  man  Agis  was,  and 
which  way,  and  by  whofe  advice,  he  was 
drawn  into  thofe  unfortunate  meafures.  Xe- 
nares, who  attributed  ail  his  queflions  to  the 
curiofity  natural  to  a  young  man,  very  rea- 
dily told  him  the  whole  ftory,  and  explained 
ingenuoufly  every  particular  of  the  affair  as 
it  really  happened.  But  when  he  remarked 
that  Cleom.enes  often  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  every  time  with  greater  eagernefs,  more 
and  more  admiring  and  applauding  the  fcheme 
and  charafter  of  Agis,  he  immediately  faw 
through  his  defign.  After  reproving  him, 
therefore,  feverely  for  talking  and  behaving 
thus  like  a  madman,  Xenares  broke  off  all 
friandfliip  and  intercourfe  with  him,  though 
he  had  too  much  honour  to  betravhis  friend's 
fecret.  Cleomenes,  not  in  the  leail  difcou- 
j-aged  at  this.repulfc,  but  concluding  that 
he  fliould  m.eet  with  the  fame  reception  from 
the  reft  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  citi- 
"kens,  determined  to  truft  none  of  them,  but 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  whole  care  and 
management  of  his  fcheme ',  However,  as 
he  was  fenfible  that  the  execution  of  it 
would  be  much  nipre  feafible,  when  his 
country  was  involved  in  war,  than  in  aftate 
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of  profound  peace,  he  waited  for  a  proper 
opportunity  j  which  the  Achasans  quickly 
furnilhcd  him  with.  For  Aratus,  the  great 
proje6lor  of  the  famous  Achaean  league,  into 
which  he  had  already  brought  many  of  the 
Grecian  ftates,  holding  Cleomenes  extremely 
cheap,  as  a  raw  unexperienced  boy,  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  trying  how 
the  Spartans  flood  affefted  towards  that 
Union  Without  the  leaft  previous  notice, 
therefore,  he  fuddenly  invaded  fuch  of  the 
Arcadians  as  were  in  alliance  with  Sparta;, 
and  committed  great  devaftations  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Achaia. 

The  Ephori,  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
attack,  fent  Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  the 
Spartan  forces  to  oppofe  the  invafion.  The 
young  Hero  behaved  well,  and  frequently 
baffled  that  old  experienced  commander. 
But  his  countrymen  growing  weary  of  the 
war,  and  refufmg  to  concur  in  the  mea- 
fures  he  propofed  for  carrying  it  on,  he  re- 
called Achidamus  the  brother  of  Agis  from 
banifhment,  who  had  a  flricl  hereditary 
right  to  the  other  moiety  of  the  kingdom ; 
imagining  that  when  the  throne  was  pro- 
perly filled  according  to  law,  and  the  regal 
power  preferved  entire  by  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kings,  it  would  reflore  the  balance  of 
government,  and  weaken  the  authority  of 
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the  Ephori.  But  the  faflion  which  had 
murdered  Agis,  juftly  dreading  the  refent- 
ment  of  Archidamus  for  fo  atrocious  a  crime, 
took  care  privately  to  afTaflinate  him  upon 
his  return. 

Cleomenes  now  more  than  ever  intent  up- 
on bringing  his  great  projeft  to  bear,  bribed 
the  Ephori  v/ith  large  fums  to  intruft  him 
with  the  manao;ement  of  the  war '.  His 
mother  Grateficlea  not  only  fiipplied  him 
with  money  upon  this  occafion,  but  married 
one  Megiflonus,a  man  of  the  greateft  weight 
and  authority  in  the  city,  purpofely  to  bring 
him  over  to  her  fon's  intereft.  Cleomenes 
taking  the  field,  totally  defeated  the  army  of 
Aratus,  and  killed  Lydiadas  the  Megalopoli- 
tan  General.  This  victory,  which  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  condu6t  of  Cleomenes, 
npt  only  raifed  the  courage  of  his  foldiers, 
bub  gave  thern  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  feems  to  have  been  recalled 
by  his  enemies,  jealous  moft  probably  of  his 
growing  intereft  with  the  army.  For  ^  Plu- 
tarch, who  is  not  very  rnethodical  in  his  re- 
lations, informs  us,  that  "after  this  affair, 
Cleomenes  convinced  his  father-in-law,  Me- 
giftonus,  of  the  neceffity  of  taking  off  the 
Ephori,    and  reducing  the  citizens  to  their 
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ancient  equality  according  to  the  inftitutions 
of  Lycurgus,  as  the  only  means  of  reftor- 
ing  Sparta  to  her  former  fovereignty  over 
Greece.  This  fcheme  therefore  muft  have 
been  privately  fettled  at  Sparta,  For  v^e  are 
next  told,  that  Cleomenes  again  took  the 
field,  carrying  with  him  fuch  of  the  citizens 
as  he  fufpeded  were  moll  likely  to  oppofe 
him.  He  took  fome  cities  from  the  Achaeans 
that  campaign,  and  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  fome  important  places,  but  harrafled 
his  troops  lb  much  with  many  marches 
and  countermarches,  that  moll  of  the  Spar- 
tans remained  behind  in  Arcadia  at  their 
own  requell,  whilll  he  marched  back  to 
Sparta  with  his  mercenary  forces,  and  fuch 
of  his  friends  as  he  could  moll  confide  in. 
He  timed  his  march  fo  well  that  he  entered 
Sparta  whilll  the  Ephori  were  at  fupper, 
and  difpatched  Euryclidas  before  with  three 
or  four  of  his  moll  trully  friends  and  a  few 
Ibldiers  to  perform  the  execution.  For  Cleo- 
menes well  knew  that  Agis  owed  his  ruin 
to  his  too  cautious  timidity,  and  his  too  great 
lenity  and  moderation.  Whilll  Euryclidas 
therefore  amufed  the  Ephori  with  a  pretend- 
ed meiiage  from  Cleomenes,  the  reft  fell 
upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  killed  four 
upon  the  fpot,  with  above  ten  perfons  more 
who  came  to  their  affiftance.  Agefilaus  the 
furvivor  of  them  fell,  and  counterfeiting  him- 
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felf  dead,  gained  an  opportunity  of  efcaping^ 
Next  morning  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  Cleo- 
inenes  profcribed  and  banilhed  fourfcore  of 
the  moft  dangerous  citizens,  and  removed  all 
the  chairs  of  the  Ephori  out  of  the  Forum, 
except  OHe,  which  he  referved  for  his  own 
feat  of  judicature.     He  then  convoked  an 
affembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  apolo- 
gized for  his  late  a6fions.    '  He  fiiewed  them, 
in  a  very  artful  and  elaborate  fpeech,  "  the 
nature  and  jufl  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
Ephori,  the  fatal  conl^quences  of  the  author- 
rity  they  had  ufurped  of  governing  the  ftate 
by  their  own  arbitrary  will,  and  of  depohng. 
and  putting  their  Kings  to  death  without  al- 
lowing them  a  legal  hearing  in  their  own  de-- 
fence.     He  urged  the  example  of  Lycurgus 
himfelf,  who  came  armed  into  the  Forum 
when  he  firft  propofed  his  laws,   as  a  proof 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  root  out  thofe  pells 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  had  been  im-- 
ported  from  other  countries,  luxury,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  vain  expence  which  runs  fucb 
numbers  in  debt,  ufury,  and  thofe  more  an- 
cient evils,  wealth  and  poverty,  without  vio- 
lence and  bloodflied  :    That  he  fhoald  have 
thovight  himfelf  happy,  if  like  an  able  phy- 
fician,  he  could  have  radically  cured  the  dif- 
eafes  of  his  country  without  pain  :  but  that 
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neceflity  had  compelled  him  to  do  what  he 
had  already  done,  in  order  to  procure  art 
equal  partition  of  the  lands^  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  their  debts,  as  well  as  to  enable  hhri. 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  citizens  with  a 
feleft  number  of  the  braveft  foreigners,  that 
Sparta  might  be  no  longer  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  her  enemies  for  want  of 
hands  to  defend  her." 

To  convince  the  people  of  the  Sincerity 
of  his  intentions,  he  lirft  gave  up  his  whole 
fortune  to  the  publick  flock ;  Megiftonus,; 
his  father-in-law,  with  his  other  friends,  and 
all  the  refl  of  the  citizens,  followed  his  ex- 
ample. In  the  divifion  of  the  lands,  he  ge- 
neroully  fet  apart  equal  portions  for  all  thofe 
citizens  he  had  baniflied,  and  promifed  to  re- 
call them  as  foon  as  the  publick  tranquillity 
was  reilored.  He  next  revived  the  ancient 
method  of  education,'  the  gymnaftick.exer- 
cifes,  publick  meals,  and  ail  other  inflituti- 
ons  or  Lycurgus  ;  and  left  the  people,  unac* 
cuflomed  to  the  denomination  of  a  fnigle  King, 
fhould  fufpeft  that  he  aimed  at  eifablifliing  a 
tyranny,  he  alTociated  his  brother  Euclidas 
with  him  in  the  kingdom.  By  training  up 
the  youth  in  the  old  military  difcipline,  and 
arming  them  in  a  new  and  better  manner, 
he  once  more  recovered  the  reputation  of  the 
Spartan  militia,  and  raifed  his  country  to  fo 
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great  a  height  of  power,  '  that  Greece  in  a 
very  fhort  time  faw  Sparta  giving  law  to  all 
Peloponnefus. 

The  Achccans,  humbled  by  repeated  de- 
feats,  and  begging  peace  of  Cleomenes  upon 
his  own  terms,  the  generous  viftor  defired 
only  to  be  appointed  general  of  their  famous 
league,  and  offered  upon  that  condition  to 
reftore  all  the  cities  and  prifoners  he  had 
taken.  The  Achseans  gladly  coiifenting  to 
fuch  eafy  terms,  Cleomenes  releafed  and 
fent  home  all  the  perfons  of  rank  amongft 
his  prifoners,  but  was  obliged  by  ficknefs  tc 
defer  the  day  appointed  for  the  convention, 
'till  his  return  from  Sparta.  *  This  unhap- 
py delay  was  fatal  to  Greece.  For  Aratus, 
who  had  enjoyed  that  honour  thirty-three 
years,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  having  it 
wrefted  from  him  by  fo  young  a  Prince, 
whofe  glory  he  envied  as  much  as  he 
dreaded  his  valour.  Finding  therefore  all 
other  methods  ineffe6fual,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  defperate  remedy  of  calling  in  the 
Macedonians  to  his  affiftance,  and  facrificed 
the  liberty  of  his  ov/n  conntry,  as  well  as 
that  of  Greece,  to  his  own  private  pique  and 
jealoufy.  Thus  the  moll:  publick-fpirited 
aflertor  of  liberty,  and  the  moll  implacable 

'  Parallel,  inter  Agid.  &  Qeom.  &  T.  5c  C,  Gracch. 
p.  844.  lit.  D. 

-  Vit,  Ckom.  p,  811.  lit.  C, 
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enemy  to  all  tyrants  in  general,  brought 
back  thofe  very  people  into  the  heart  of 
Greece,  whom  he  had  driven  out  formerly 
purely  from  his  hatred  to  tyranny,  and  ful- 
lied  a  glorious  life  with  a  blot  never  to  be 
erafed,  from  the  deteilable  motives  of  envy 
and  revenge.  A  melancholy  proof,  as  Plu- 
tarch moralizes  upon  the  oCcafion,  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which  with  an 
affemblage  of  the  moll:  excellent  qualities  is 
unable  to  exhibit  the  model  of  a  virtue  com- 
pletely perfe6l.  A  circumflance.  which 
ought  to  excite  our  compaffiou  towards  thofe 
blemifhes,  which  we  unavoidably  meet  with 
in  the  mofi:  exalted  characters. 

Cleomenes  fupported  this  unequal  war 
againft  the  Achceans  and  the  whole  power  of 
Macedon  with  the  greatefl  vigour,  and  by 
his  fuccefs  gave  many  convincing  proofs  of 
his  abilities ;  but  venturing  a  decinve  battle 
at  Sallafia,  hew::s  totally  defeated  by  the  fu- 
periornumber  of  his  enemies,  and  the  treach- 
ery of  Damoteles,  an  officer  ip.  whom  he 
greatly  confided,  who  was  bribed  to  betray 
him  by  Antigonus.  Out  of  fix  thoufand 
Spartans,  two  hundred  only  efcaped,  the  reft 
with  their  king  Euclidas  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Cleomenes  retired  to 
Sparta,  and  from  thence  paiTed  over  to  Ptole- 
my Euergetes  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he 
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was  then  in  alliance,  to  claim  the  affiflance 
he  had  formerly  promifed.     But  the  death 
of  that  Monarch,  which  followed  foon  after, 
deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  fuccour  from 
that  quarter.    The  Spartan  manners  were  as 
odious  to  his  fuccellbr  Ptolemy  Philopater,  a 
weak  and  difTolute  prince,  as  the  Spartan  vir- 
tue was  terrible  to  his  debauched  effeminate 
courtiers.  Whenever  Cleomenes  appeared  at 
court,  the  general  whifper  ran,  that  he  came 
as  a  lion  in  the  midft  of  flieep  ;  a  light  in 
which  a  brave  man  muft  neceflarily  appear  to 
a  herd  of  fuch  fervile  daftards.     Confined  at 
lad   by  the  jealoufy  of  Ptolemy,   who  was 
kept  in  a  perpetual  alarm  by  the  infmuations 
of  his  iniquitous  minifter  Sofybius,  he  with 
about  twelve  more  of  his  generous  Spartan 
friends  broke  out  of  prifon,  determ.ined  upori 
death  or  liberty.     In  their  progrefs  through 
the  flreets,  they  firft  flew  one  Ptolemy,    a 
great  favourite  of  the  King's,  v\^ho  had  been 
their  fecret  enemy ;  and  meeting  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city^  who  came  at  the  firft  noife  of 
the  tumult,  they  routed  his  guards  and  at- 
tendants, dragged  him  out  of  his  chariot,  and 
killed  him.     After  this  they  ranged  uncon- 
trouled  through  the  whole  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  inhabitants  flying  every  where  be- 
fore therri,  and  not  a  man  daring  either  to 
aflifl  or  oppofe  them.     Such  terror  could 
thirteen  brave  m.en  only  ftrike  into  one  of  the 
F  moft 
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moft  populous  cities  in  the  univerfe,  where 
the  citizens  were  bred  up  in  kixury,  and 
llrangers  to  the  ufe  of  arms !  Cleomenes,  de- 
fpairing  of  afliftance  from  the  citizens,  whom 
he  had  in  vain  fummoned  to  afiert  their  H- 
berty,  declared  fuch  abjeft  cowards  fit  only 
to  be  governed  by  women.  Scorning  there- 
fore to  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  defpicabie 
Egyptians,  he  with  the  reft  of  the  Spartans 
fell  defperately  by  their  own  fwords,  accord- 
ing to  the  heroiim  of  thofe  ages  *. 

The  liberty  and  happinefs  of  Sparta  ex- 
pired with  Cleomenes  \  For  the  remains  of 
the  Spartan  hiftory  furniili  us  with  very  little 
after  his  death,  befides  the  calamities  and 
m^iferies  of  that  unhappy  ftate,  arifnig  from 
their  inteftine  divilions.  Machanidas,  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  fa6lions  which  at  that 
time  rent  that  miferable  republick,  ufurped 
the  throne,  and  eftablifhed  an  abfolute  ty- 
ranny. One  Nabis,  a  tyrant,  compared  to 
whom  even  Nero  himfelf  may  be  termed 
merciful,  fucceeded  at  the  death  of  Macha- 
nidas, who  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the 
great  Philopaemen.  The  ^Etolians  treacher- 
oiifly  murdered  Nabis,  and  endeavoured  to 
feize  the  dominion  of  Sparta ;  but  they  were 
prevented  by  Philopssmen,  who  partly  by 

'  Plut.  Vit.  Cleom.  p.  82 2.    lit.  E. 
""  Polyb.  lib.  4.  p.  4';g. 
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force,  partly  byperfuafion,  brought  the  Spar- 
tans into  the  Achaean  league,  and  afterwards 
totally  abolifned  the  inftitutions  of  Lycur- 
gus  '.  A  moil  inhuman  and  mofl  iniquit-' 
ous  aftion,  as  Plutarch  terms  it,  which  muft 
brand  the  charafter  of  that  hero  with  eternal 
infamy.  As  if  he  was  feniible  that  as  long  as 
the  difcipline  of  Lycurgus  fublifhed,  the 
minds  of  the  Spartan  youth  could  never  be 
thoroughly  tamed,  or  effe6lually  broke  to 
the  yoke  of  foreign  government.  Wearied 
out  at  laft  by  repeated  oppreffions,  the  Spar- 
tans applied  to  the  Romans  for  redrefs  of  all 
their  grievances  j  and  their  complaints  pro- 
duced that  war  which  ended  in  the  diilblu- 
tion  of  the  Achsean  league,  and  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  domination. 

I  have  entered  into  a  more  minute  detail  of 
the  Spartan  conftitution,  as  fettled  by  Lycur- 
gus, than  I  at  firft  propofed  -,  becaufe  the 
maxim.s  of  that  celebrated  lav/giver  are  fo 
dire6lly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  our  modern 
politicians  lay  down  as  the  bafis  of  the 
flrength  and  power  of  a  nation. 

Lycurgus  found  his  country  in  the  moil 
terrible  of  all  iituations,  a  ilate  of  anarchy 
and  confufion.  The  rich,  infolent  and  op- 
prellive  ;  the  poor  groaning  under  a  load  of 
debt,  mutinous  from  defpair,  and  ready  to 

'  Plut.  Vit.  Philoprem.   p.  365.  lit.  E. 
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cut  the  throats  of  their  ufurioiis  oppreflbrs. 
To  remedy  thefe  evils,  did  this  wife  politi- 
cian encourage  navigation,  ftrike  out  nev/ 
branches  of  commerce,   and  make  the  m.oft 
of  thofe  excellent  harbours  and  other  natural 
advantages  which  the  maritime  fituation  of 
his  country  afforded  ?  Did  he  introduce  and 
promote  arts  and  fciences,  that  by  acquiring 
and  diffufmg  new  wealth  amongll  his  coun- 
trymen, he  might  make  his  nation,  in  the 
language  of  our  political  writers,    fecure, 
pov/erful,  and  happy  ?  Juft  the  reverfe.    Af- 
ter he  had  new-modelled  the  conftitution, 
and  fettled  the  j  uil  balance  betv/een  the  powers 
of  government,   he  aboliihed  all  debts,  di- 
vided the  whole  land  amongft  his  country- 
men by  equal  lots,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dif- 
fentionsaboutproperty,  by  introducing  a  per- 
fe6l  equality.     He  extirpated  luxury  and  a 
lufl  of  wealth,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
pefts  of  every  free  country,   by  prohibiting 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  fdver ;  and  barred  up  the 
entrance  againft  their  return  by  interdicling 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  expelling  all 
arts,    but  what  were  immediately  neccfTary 
to  their  fubfiilence.     As  he  was  fenfiblc  that 
juft  and  virtuous  manners  are  the  befl  fupport 
of  the  internal  peace  arid  happinefs  of  every 
kingdom,   he  eftabliilied   a   moll  excellent 
plan  of  education  for  training  up  his  country- 
men, from  their  vcrv  infancv,   in  the  ftri6l- 
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eft  obfervance  of  their  religion  and  laws, 
and  the  habitual  pradice  of  thofe  virtues 
which  can  alone  fecure  the  bleilings  of  li- 
berty, and  perpetuate  their  duration.  To 
proteft  his  country  from  external  invafions, 
he  formed  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
without  diftin6lion,  into  one  well  armed, 
well  difciplined  national  militia,  whofe  lead- 
ing principle  was  the  love  of  their  country, 
and  who  efteemcd  death  in  its  defence,  the 
moft  exalted  height  of  glory  to  which  a 
Spartan  was  capable  of  attaining.  Nor  were 
thefe  elevated  fentiments  confined  folely  to 
the  rren ;  the  colder  breafts  of  the  women 
caught  fire  at  the  glorious  flame^  and  glowed 
even  with  fuperior  ardour.  For  when  their 
troops  marched  againft  an  enemy,  "  '  to 
bring  back  their  fliields,  or  to  be  brought 
home  upon  them,"  was  the  laft  command 
which  the  Spartan  mothers  gave  their  fons 
at  parting. 

Such  was  the  method  which  Lycurgus 
took  to  fecure  the  independency  and  happi- 
nefs  of  his  country  j  and  the  event  fhewed, 
that  his  inilitutions  were  founded  upon 
maxims  of  the  trueftandjuilefl  policy.  For  I 

'  To  bring  back  their  fliields  irnpl  el  vi(5lor/ ;  to  be 
brought  home  upon  thtm,  a  glorious  death  in  defence 
of  their  country  ;  becaufe  the  Spartans,  if  poffible, 
brought  back  and  buried  all  who  fell  in  battle  in  their 
fl.ative  country. 
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cannot  helpobferving  upon  the  occafion^  that 
from  the  time  of  Lycurgus  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  weakh  by  Lyfander  in  the  reign  of 
the  iirft  Agis,  a  fpace  of  five  hundred  years, 
we  meetwith  no  mutiny  amongft  the  people, 
upon  account  of  the  feverityof  his  difciphne, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  mofl  reUgious  re- 
verence for,  and  the  moft  wilUng  and  chear- 
ful  obedience  to,  the  laws  he  eftablifhed.    As 
on  the  other  hand,  thewifdom  of  his  military 
inftitutions  is  evident  from  this  coniideration ; 
That  the  nationel  militia  alone  of  Sparta,  a 
fmall  infignificant  country  as  to  extent,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  nook  only  of  the  Morea,  not  only 
gave  lav/s  to  Greece,   but  mxade  the  Perfian 
monarchs  tremble  at  their  very  name,  though 
abfolute  mailers  of  the  richeft  and  moft:  ex- 
tenfive  empire  the  world  then  knew. 

I  obferve  farther,  that  the  introdu6lion  of 
wealth  by  Lyfander,  after  the  conqueft  of 
Athens,  brought  back  all  thofe  vices  and  dif- 
fentions  which  the  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of 
money  had  formerly  banifhed  ;  and  that  all 
hilloiians  ailign  that  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the  period  from  which 
the  decadence  of  Sparta  is  to  be  properly 
dated.  I  obferve  too,  with  Plutarch,  that 
though  the  manners  of  the  Spartans  were 
greatly  corrupted  by  the  introdu6lion  of 
wealth,  yet  that  the  landed  intereft  (as  I 
may  terni  it)  which  fubfifted  as  long  as  the 
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original  allotments  of  land  remained  unalien- 
able, flill  preferved  their  ftate;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  many  abufes  which  had  crept  into 
their  conftitution.  But  that  as  foon  as  ever 
the  landed  eftates  became  alienable  by  law, 
the  moneyed  intereft  prevailed,  and  at  lafl  to- 
tally fwallowed  up  the  landed,  which  the 
hiilorians  remark  as  the  death's-wound  of 
their  conftitution.  For  the  martial  virtue  of 
the  citizens  not  only  funk  with  the  lofs  of 
their  eftates,  but  their  number,  and  confe- 
quently  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate,  diminiftied 
in  the  fame  proportion.  '  Ariftotle,  who 
wrote  about  fixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Lyfander,  in  his  examen  of  the  Spartan  Re- 
publick,  quite  condemns  that  law  which  per- 
mitted the  alienation  of  their  lands.  For 
he  affirms,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  land, 
which,  whilft  equally  divided,  fupplied  a  mi- 
litia of  fifteen  hundred horfe,  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  heavy  armed  foot,  could  not  in  his  time 
furnifti  one  thoufand  3  ^  fo  that  the  ftate  was 
utterly  ruined  for  want  of  men  to  defend  it. 
In  the  reign  of  Agis  the  third,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  the 
number  of  the  old  Spartan  families  was 
dwindled  (as  I  remarked  before)  to  feven  hun- 
dred ',  out  of  which  about  one  hundred  rich 

'  Ariftot.  deRebufpubl.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  fol.  122.  lit.  0. 

'H  '!s6>.ii  «7roAsTO  ^la  tyiV  o^siyavS^uTrlav.     Ariftot.  ibid. 
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overgrown  families  had  engrolfed  the  whole 
land  of  Sparta,  which  Lycurgus  had  for- 
merly divided  into  thirty-nine  thoufand 
fhares,  and  aiTigned  for  the  fupport  of  as 
many  families.  So  true  it  is,  that  a  landed 
intereft  diffufed  through  a  whole  people  is 
not  only  the  real  ftrength,  but  the  furelt  bul- 
wark of  the  liberty  and  independency,  of  a 
free  country. 

From  the  tragical  fate  of  the  third  Agis  we 
learn,  that  v/hen  abufes  introduced  by  cor- 
ruption are  fuiFered  by  length  of  time  to  take 
root  in  the  conllitution,  they  will  be  termed 
by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  fupport  them, 
efientiai  parts  of  the  conllitution  itfelf;  and 
all  attempts  to  remove  them  will  ever  be  cla- 
moured againfi:  by  fuch  men  as  attempt  to 
fubvert  it :  As  the  example  of  Cleomenes 
will  teach  us,  that  the  publick  virtue  of  one 
great  man  may  not  only  fave  his  falling  coun- 
try from  ruin,  but  raife  her  to  her  former 
dignity  and  luftre,  by  bringing  her  back  to 
thofe  principles  on  v/hich  her  conllitution 
was  originally  founded.  Though  the  vio- 
lent rem.edies  made  ufe  of  by  Cleomenes  ne- 
ver ought  to  b?  applied,  unlefs  the  difeafe  is 
grown  too  d^fperate  to  admit  of  a  cure  by 
milce;  methods. 

1  fhail  er.deavour  to  fhew  in  its  proper 
place,  that  the  conilitution  cftabhfhed  byLy- 
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curgus,  which  feemed  to  Polybius  to  be 
rather  of  divine  than  of  human  inilitution, 
and  was  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  moft  emi- 
nent philofophers  of  antiquity,  is  much  infe- 
rior to  theBritilhconftitutionas  fettled  at  the 
Revolution.  But  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjedl 
without  recommending  that  excellent  infti- 
tution  ofLycurgus,  which  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  whole  com- 
munity without  diflinftion.  An  example 
which  under  proper  regulations  would  be 
highly  worthy  of  our  imitation,  fmce  no-* 
thing  could  give  a  more  effeftual  check  to 
the  reigning  vices  and  follies  of  the  prefent 
age,  or  contribute  fo  much  to  a  reformation 
of  manners,  as  to  form  the  minds  of  the 
rifmg  generation  by  the  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue.  Where  the  manners  of  a  people 
are  good,  very  few  laws  will  be  wanting ; 
but  when  their  manners  are  depraved,  all  the 
laws  in  the  world  will  be  infufficient  to  re- 
train the  exceffes  of  the  human  paflions, 
jFor  as  Horace  jufbly  obferves 

^id  leges  fine  7noribiis 

Vance  prqficiiint.     Ode  24.  lib.  3. 


'     £It£   Seiotscckv    t>)v     Ittivoiov     Yi     KOcr     avSpuTrov    ai/TCt 
VQ/ju^siv.     Puij/b.   lib.  6.  p.  683. 
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CHAP.       II. 

Of     A  T  H  E  N  S. 

TH  E  Republick  of  Athens,  once  the 
feat  of  learning  and  eloquence,  the 
fchool  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  center 
of  wit,  gaiety,  and  politenefs,  exhibits  a 
ftrong  contrail  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  well  in 
her  form  of  government,  as  in  the  genius 
and  manners  of  her  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  Athens,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  Monarchy,  was  truly  deraocratick, 
and  fo  much  convulfed  by  thofe  civil  diffen- 
tions,  vv^hich  are  the  inevitable  confequences 
of  th;;'t  kind  of  government,  that  of  all  the 
Grecian  ilates,  tlie  Athenian  may  be  the  mofl 
ftriftly  termed  the  feat  of  faftion .  I  obferve 
that  the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  Republick 
is  neither  very  clear  nor  interefling  till  the 
time  of  Solon.  The  laws  of  Draco  (the  firft 
les:iflator  of  the  Athenians  who  pave  his  laws 
in  writing)  affixed  death  as  the  common  pu- 
niihment  of  the  moil  capital  crimes,  or  the 
mcft  trivial  offences  ^  a  circumllance  which 
implies  either  the  moft  cruel  aufterity  in  the 
temper  of  the  lawgiver,  or  fuch  an  abandoned 
profligacy  m  the  manners  of  the  people,  as 
laid  him  under  a  neceffity  of  applying  fuch 
violent  remedies.    As  the  hiftorians  have  not 

clearly 
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clearly  decided  which  of  thefe  was  the  cafe, 
I  fliall  only  remark,  that  the  humanity  of 
the  people,  fo  natural  to  the  human  fpecies, 
was  intereited  upon  the  occafion,  and  the  ex- 
ceffive  rigour  of  the  laws  obftru6led  the  very 
means  of  their  being  carried  into  execution. 
A  plain  proof  that  a  multiplicity  of  rigorous 
penal  laws  are  not  onlyincompatible  with  the 
liberty  of  a  free  ftate,  but  even  repugnant  to 
human  nature.  For  the  natural  equity  of 
mankind  can  eafily  diftinguiih  between  the 
nature  and  degree  of  crimes  j  and  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity  will  naturally  be  excit- 
ed when  the  punifhment  feems  to  be  too 
rigorous  in  proportion  to  the  demerits  of  the 
offender.  The  chief  reafon,  in  my  opinion, 
why  fo  many  offenders  in  our  nation  efcape 
with  impunity  for  want  of  profecution,  is  be- 
caufe  our  laws  make  no  diftinclion,  as  to  the 
punifhment,  between  the  molt  trifling  rob- 
bery on  the  highway,  and  the  moil  atrocious 
of  all  crime?,  premeditated  murder. 

The  remedy  v/hich  Draco  propofed  by  his 
laws,  proving  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  applied  to  Solon, 
as  the  only  perfon  equal  to  the  difficult  tailv 
of  regulating  their  government.  The  fu- 
preme  power  of  the  ftate  was  at  that  time 
veiled  in  nine  magiftrates,  termed  Archons  or 
governors,  elefted  annually  by  the  people 
out  of  the  body  of  the  nobility.     But  the 

com- 
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community  in  general  was  fpHt  into  three 
factions,  each  contending  for  fuch  a  form 
of  government  as  was  moft  agreeable  to 
their  different  interefcs.  The  moft  fenfible 
among  the  Athenians,  dreading  the  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  divifions,  were  wilUng,  as 
Plutarch  'informs  us,toinveft  Solon  with  ab- 
folute  power  ;  but  our  difniterefted  philofo- 
pher  was  a  ftranger  to  that  kind  of  ambi- 
tion, and  preferred  the  freedom  and  happi- 
nefs  of  his  countrymen  to  the  fplendor  of  a 
Crown.  He  continued  the  Archons  in  their 
office  as  ufual,  but  limited  their  authority  by 
iiiftituting  a  fenate  of  four  hundred  peribns 
ele6f ed  by  the  people,  by  v/ay  of  ballot,  out 
of  the  four  tribes  into  v^^hich  the  community 
was  a.t  that  time  divided.  He  revived  and 
improved  the  fenate  and  ^  court  of  Areopa- 
giis,  the  mofc  facred  and  moft  refpe6tzble 
ti'ibunal,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  all  which 
we  ever  read  of  in  hiftory.     The  integrity 

,   »  Vita  Solon,  p.  85.  lit.  D. 

?  The  time  of  the  firft  inftitution  of  this  court  (fo  de- 
nominated from  "AfEtoj  wave;,  i.  e.  Hill  of  Mar?,  aa 
eminence  vvhere  they  always  aflembled)  is  quite  uncer- 
tain ;  nor  are  the  biflorians  ac  all  agreed  about  the  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  which  it  was  compofed.  How- 
ever, this  was  the  fupreme  court,  which  had  cognizance 
of  wilful  murders,  and  all  ma.tets  which  were  of  the 
greateit  confequence  to  the  Republick.  Suidas.  They 
had  alfo  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  religion,  as  we  find 
by  the  inltance  of  St.  Paul. 

and 
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and  equity  of  this  celebrated  court  was  fo 
remarkable,  that  not  only  the  Greeks,    but 
the  Romans,  fometimeslubmittedfuch  caufes 
to  their  determination  which  they  found  too 
intricate  and  difficult  for  their  own  decifion. 
To  prevent  all  fufpicion  of  partiality  either 
to  plaintiff  or  defendant,  this  venerable  court 
heard  all  caufes  and  palTed  their  definitive 
fentence  in  the  dark,  and  the  pleaders  on  ei- 
ther  fide  were  flriftlyconiinedtoa  bare  repre- 
fentation  of  the  plain  truth  of  the  faft,  with- 
out either  aggravation  or  embellifhment.  For 
all  the  ornament  of  fine  language,  and  thofe 
powers  of  rhetorick  v/hich  tended  to  bias 
the  judgment  by  interefling  the  pafTions  of 
the  judges,  were  abfolutely  prohibited.   Hap- 
py if  the  pleaders  were  rellrifted  to  this  righ- 
teous method  in  our  own  courts  of  judica- 
ture, v/here  great  eloquence  and  great  abili- 
ties are   too  often  employed  to  confound 
truth  and  fupport  injuftice  ! 

It  is  evident  from  hifbory  that  Solon  at  firfl 
propofed  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  as  the 
model  of  his  new  eftablifliment.  But  the 
difficulty  v/hich  hemet  with  in  the  abolition 
of  all  debts,  the  lirft  part  of  his  fcheme, 
convinced  him  of  the  utter  impra6licability 
of  introducing  the  Laconic  equality,  and  de- 
terred him  from  all  farther  attempts  of  that 
nature.  The  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  credi- 
tor fo  abfolute  a  power  over  his  infolvent 

debtor. 
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debtor,  that  he  could  not  only  oblige  the  un** 
happy  wretch  to  do  all  his  fervile  drudgery, 
but  could  fell  him  and  his  children  for  flaves 
in  default  of  payment.  The  creditors  had 
made  fo  oppreflive  an  ufe  of  their  power, 
that  many  of  the  citizens  were  a6fualiy 
obliged  to  fell  their  children  to  make  good 
their  payments  ;  and  fuch  numbers  had  fled 
their  country  to  avoid  the  effefis  of  their  de- 
tellable  inhumanity,  that,  as  '  Plutarch  ob- 
ferves,  the  city  was  almoft  unpeopled  by  the 
extortion  of  the  ufurers.  Solon,  apprehen- 
five  of  an  infurrediion  amongfl  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens, who  openly  threatened  to  alter  the 
government,  and  make  an  equal  partition  of 
the  lands,  thought  no  method  fo  efFe6i'ual  to 
obviate  this  terrible  evil,  as  to  cancel  alldebts, 
as  Lycurgus  had  done  formerly  at  Sparta. 
But  feme  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had 
privately  communicated  his  fcheme,  with  an 
alTurance  that  he  did  not  propofe  to  meddle 
with  the  lands,  were  too  well  verfed  in  the 
art  of  jobbing  to  negleft  fo  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  fortune.  Forthey  ftretched 
their  credit  to  the  utmoft  in  loans  of  large 
funis  from  the  moneyed  men,  which  they 
immediately  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  land- 
ed eftates.  A  precedent  which  the  treacher- 
ous Agefiiaus  copied  too  fuccefsfuiiy  after- 

*  Plur.  85.  lit.  A, 
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wards  at  Sparta.  The  cheat  appeared  as  foon 
as  the  edict  for  abolifliing  all  debts  was 
made  pubhck :  but  the  odium  of  fo  flagitious 
a  piece  of  roguery  was  thrown  wholly  upon 
Solon  J  as  the  cenfure  of  the  publlck  for  all 
frauds  and  exa6lions  committed  by  officers 
in  the  inferior  departments  will  naturally 
fall  upon  the  minifter  at  the  helm,  however 
diiinterefted  and  upright. 

This  cdi'Si  was  equally  difagreeable  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  poor.  For  the  rich  were  vi- 
olently deprived  of  all  that  part  of  their  pro- 
perty which  confined  in  their  loans,  and  the 
poor  were  difappointed  of  that  fliare  of  the 
lands  which  they  lb  greedily  expelled.  How 
Solon  drew  himfelf  out  of  this  difficulty, 
hifi:orians  have  no  where  informed  us.  All 
we  can  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  decree 
was  at  lafl  received  and  fubmitted  to,  and 
that  Solon  was  Hill  continued  in  his  office 
with  the  fame  authority  as  before. 
-  This  experiment  gave  Solon  a  thorough 
infight  into  the  temper  of  his  countrymen^ 
and  moil:  probably  induced  him  to  accommo- 
date his  fiibfequent  regulations  to  the  hu- 
mour  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  For  as 
he  wanted  the  authority  which  naturally 
arifes  froxii  royal  birth,  as  well  as  that  Vv^hich 

■J  '  ^ 

is  founded  on  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  people,  advantages  which  Lycurgus  pof- 
felTed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  he  was  obliged 

to 
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to  confult  rather  what  was  prafticable,  tharf 
what  was  flriftly  right ;  and  endeavour,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  to  pleafe  all  parties.  That 
he  acknowledged  this,  feems  evident  from 
his  anfv^er  to  one  who  afked  him  '  "  Whe- 
*'  ther  the  laws  he  had  given  the  Athenians 
"  were  the  beft  he  could  pofTibly  have 
*'  made  ?"  "  They  are  the  befl,  replied  So- 
"  Ion,  which  the  Athenians  are  capable  of 
"  receiving."  Thus  whilft  he  confined  the 
Magiftracies  and  the  executive  part  of  the 
Government  folely  to  the  rich,  he  lodged 
the  fupreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor- 
er citizens.  For  though  every  freeman  whofe 
fortune  did  not  amount  to  a  particular  cen- 
fus  or  eftimate,  was  excluded  from  all  flate 
offices  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  yet  he  had 
a  legal  right  of  giving  his  opinion  and  fuf- 
frage  in  the  Exy^Avaia.  or  alTembly  of  the 
people,  v/hich  was  wholly  compofed  of 
this  inferior  clafs  of  citizens.  But  as  all 
eie61ions,  and  all  caufes  of  appeal  from  the 
fuperior  courts,  were  determined  by  the 
voices  of  this  affembly  ;  as  no  lavv'  could  pafs 
without  their  approbation,  and  the  high  eft 
officers  in  the  Republick  were  fubjecl  to 
their  cenfure,  this  affembly  became  the  Jef- 
nie?^  refer f  in  all  caufes,  and  this  mob  go- 
vernment,  as  it  may  be  juftly  termed,  v^as 

»  Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon,  p.  86.  lit.  C. 
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the  great  leading  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  their 
RepijRlick.  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  Phi- 
lofopher,  who  at  that  time  refided  with  Solon, 
juftly  ridiculed  this  excefs  of  power  which 
he  had  lodged  in  the  people'.  For  when 
he  had  heard  fome  points  debated  firil  in  the 
Senate,  and  afterwards  decided  in  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  people,  he  humouroufly  told  So- 
lon, that  at  Athens  "  Wife  men  debated, 
"  but  fools  decided."  Solon  was  as  fenfible 
of  this  capital  defe6t  as  Anacharfis  ^  but  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  natural  levity  of  the  people,  to  di- 
veft  them  of  a  power,  which  he  knew  they 
would  refume  by  violence  at  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity. The  utmofi:  therefore  he  could  do  was 
to  fix  his  two  fenates  as  the  "  moorings  of  the 
conftitution:  That  of  ^  four  hundred,  to  fecure 
the  ftate  againft  the  fluftuating  temper  and 
tumultuous  fury  of  the  people  j  that  of  the 
*  Areopagus,  to  reilrain  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  the  great  and  wealthy.  He 
repealed  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  thofe  againft 
murder  alone  excepted  j  rightly  judging, 
as  '  Plutarch  remarks,  that  it  was  not  only 
moft  iniquitous,  but  moil  abfurd,  to  infliA 
the  fame  punifliment  upon  a  man  for  being 

'  Plut.  in  Vit  Solon,  p.  8i.  lit.  B. 

^  Ibid.  p.  88.  lit.  D. 

^  The  new  Senate,  which  he  had  inflitutcd. 

*  "Which  he  had  revived.     Vide  Note  p.  76. 

'  Ibid.  p.  87.  Jit.  E. 
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idle,  or  ftcallng  a  cabbage  or  an  apj^e  oitt 
of  a  garden,  as  for  committing  murde^r  fa- 
crilcoe.  But  as  the  account  handed  down  to 
us  of  the  laws  which  Solon  eilablifned  is  ex- 
tremely lame  and  irnperfecl:,!  fnall  only  men- 
tion the  farcafin  of  Anacharfis  uponthatocca- 
fion,  as  a  proof  of  their  infufhciency  to  an- 
fwer  that  end  for  which  Solon  defigned  them. 
For  that  Philofopher  comparing  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  Athenians  with  the  coer- 
cive power  of  Solon's  laws,  refembled  the 
latter  to  '  cob'vvebs,  which  would  entangle 
only  the  poor  and  feeble,  but  were  eafily 
broke  through  by  the  rich  and  powerful. 
Solon  is  faid  to  have  replied,  ^  "  That  men 
*'  would  readily  ftand  to  thole  mutual  com- 
"  pacts,  which  it  was  the  intereft  of  neither 
"  party  to  violate;  and  that  he  had  fo  rightly. 
"  adapted  his  laws  to  the  reafon  of  his 
"  countrymen,  as  to  convince  them  how 
"  much  more  advantageous  it  was  to  adhere 
''  to  what  was  juft,  than  to  be  guilty  of  in- 
"  juftice."  The  event,  as  Plutarch  truly 
obferves,  proved  more  correfpondent  to  the 
opinion  of  Anacharfis,  than  to  the  hopes 
of  Solon.  For  Pifiilratus,  a  near  relation 
of  Solon's,  having  artfully  formed  a  ftrong 
party  among  the  poorer  citizens,  by diilribut- 
ing  bribes  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of 

'  Ibid.  p.  8r.  lit.  A. 
-  Ibid.  p.8x. 
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relieving  their  neceflities,  procured  a  guard 
of  *  fifty  men  armed  with  clubs  only  for  the 
fafety  of  his  perfon,  by  the  help  of  which 
he  feized  the  citadel,  abolifhed  the  Democrat 
cy,  and  eftablifhed  a  fingle  tyranny  in  fpite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  Solon. 

This  ufurpation  proved  the  fource  of  end- 
lefs  fa6lion,  and  brought  innumerable  cala- 
mities upon  the  republick*  pififtratus  was 
expelled  more  than  once  by  the  oppolite 
party,  and  as  often  brought  back  in  triumph 
either  by  the  fraud  or  force  of  his  prevailing 
fa6lion.  At  his  death  he  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  two  fons  Hipparchus  and  Hippias.  The 
former  of  thefe  was  aflailinatcd  by  Harmo- 
dius  and  Ariftogiton  for  a  perfonal  injury 
they  had  received  ^ ;  Hippias  v/as  foon  after 
driven  out  of  Athens  by  the  Spartans,  at  the 
inftigation  of  fome  of  his  difcontented  coun- 
trymen. Defpairing  of  recovering  his  for- 
mer fovereignty  by  any  other  means,  he 
fled  to  Darius  for  affiftance,  and  was  the 
caufe  of  the  firfl  invafion  of  Greece  by  the 
Perfians,  in  which  he  died  fighting  againft 
his  country  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Marathon.  Biit  the  moft  fatal  evil  which 
refulted  from  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus, 

'  Solon  in  his  letter  to  Epimenides,  fays  400,  which 
feems  moft  probable.     Diog.  Laert. 

I  Thucyd. 
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was,  that  perpetual  fear  of  feeing  the  '  ftl- 
preme  power  again  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
fmgle  perfon.  For  this  fear  kept  the  jealoufy 
of  the  people  in  a  conftant  alarm,  and  threw 
them  at  laR:  into  'the  hands  of  the  faftioiis 
Demagogues.  Kence  "  fuperior  merit  v/as 
frequently  reprefented  as  an  unpardonable 
crime,  and  a  kind  of  high  treafon  againfl 
the  Republick.  And  the  real  patriots  were 
rendered  fufpe6led  to  the  people,  j  uft  as  the 
Demagogues  v/ere  influenced  by  envy  or 
private  pique,  or  even  bribed  by  ambitious 
or  defigning  men,  who  afpired  at  the  very 
thing  of  which  the  others  were  unjuftly 
accufed.  The  hiliory  of  Athens  abounds 
with  inllances  of  the  levity  and  inconflancy 
of  that  unflsady  people.  For  how  fre- 
quently do  we  fmd  ^  their  beft  and  ableft 
citizens  imprifoned  or  fentenced  to  banifli- 
nient  by  the  oilracifm,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  fam.e  people  had  juft  before  erefted  fl:a- 
tues :  nay  not  unfrequently  raifnig  ftatues  to 
the  memory  of  thofe  "*  illuilrious  and  inno- 
cent men,  whom  they  had  illegally  doomed 
to  death  in  the  waiitonnefs  of  their  power ; 

^  Thucyd.  lib,  6.  p.  415.  ft(£!.  60. 

""  Xenoph.  de  Republ,  Athen.  p.  55.  Edit.  Luvenel. 
Baf.  1 572. 

^  Miltiades,  Themiilocies,  Ariftldes,  Cimon,  Thucy- 
dides  the  hiftorian,  &c. 

•^  Socratcsj  Phocion,  ^'c* 
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at  once  the  monuments  of  their  injuftice  and 
too  late  repentance  !  This  evil  was  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  that  capital  error  in 
Solon's  polity,  when  he  entrufted  the  fu- 
preme  power  to  the  giddy  and  fiu6luating 
populace.  A  defe6l  which  (as  I  obferved 
before)  was  the  great  leading  caufe  of  the 
lofs  of  that  liberty  which  they  had  fo  licen- 
tioufly  abufed.  For  as  the  removal  of  all 
the  honefl  citizens  either  by  death  or  banifh- 
ment,  paved  an  eafy  v/ay  for  ufurpation  and 
tyranny;  fo  it  was  a  meafure  invariably  pur- 
fued,  in  the  Democratick  governments  of 
Greece,  by  all  thofe  ambitious  men  who  aim- 
ed at  fubverting  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. This  truth  is  fo  clearly  explained,  and 
fo  inconteftibly  proved,  by  the  great  Thu- 
cydides,  that  whilft  I  perufe  the  annals  of 
that  admirable  hiftorian,  I  cannot  help  griev- 
ing over  the  tragick  pages  ftained  v/ith  the 
blood  of  fo  many  patriot  citizens,  who  fell 
a  facrifice  to  the  dire  ambition  and  avaricie 
of  fa6lion.  What  a  ftriking  detail  does 
he  give  us  of  the  moft  calamitous  fituation 
of  all  the  Grecian  Republicks  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war  !  How  does  he  labour  for 
exprelTion  in  his  pathetick  enumeration  of 
the  horrible  confequences  of  fa6lion,  after 
his  defcription  of  the  deilru6live  fedition  at 
Corey ra !  A  contempt  of  all  religion,  the 
open  violation  of  the  moft  facred  ties  and 
G  3  com« 
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compacts  j  devaftations,  mafTacres,  afTafTina- 
tions,  and  all  the  favage  horrors  of  civil  dif- 
cord  inflamed  even  to  madnefs,  are  the  per- 
petual fubjccls  of  his  inflruftive  hiftory. 
Calamities  of  v/hich  he  himfelf  was  at  once 
an  eye-witnefs  and  a  moft  faithful  recorder. 

'  Thucydides  truly  afcribes  this  deftruc- 
tive  war  to  the  mutual  jealoufy  which  then 
fubfnled  between  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians \  The  moft  ftale  frivolous  preten- 
ces were  trumped  up  by  the  Spartans,  and  as 
ftrongly  retorted  by  the  Athenians.  Both 
ftates  made  the  interefts  or  grievances  of 
their  allies  the  conftant  pretext  for  their 
mutual  altercations,  whilft  the  real  caufe  was 
that  ambitious  fcheme  which  each  ftate  had 
formed,  of  reducing  all  Greece  under  its  ref- 
pe6live  dominion.  But  an  event  which  both 
ftates  feemed  to  have  v/aited  for  quickly 
blew  up  the  latent  fparks  of  jealoufy  into 
the  moft  violent  flame  \  The  Thebans 
privately  entered  the  city  of  Platea  in  the 
night  (a  fmall  ftate  at  that  time  allied  to 
Athens)  which  had  been  betrayed  to  them  by 
a  treacherous  faftion,  who  were  enemies  to 
the  Athenians.     But  the  honefter  part  of  the 

*  Thucyd.  edit.  Duker.  lib.  i.  p.  58.  ka.  88, 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  I.  p.  82.  fedl.  127,  128. 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  p.  98.  fedl.  2,  3,  4,  et  fequent. 
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Platssans  recovering  from  their  furprize,  and 
taking  notice  of  the  fmall  number  of  the 
Thebans,  quickly  regained  pofleffion  of  their 
city  by  the  flaughter  of  moft  of  the  invad- 
ei^s.  The  Plataeans  immediately  applied  to 
the  '  Athenians  for  affiftance  ;  the  The- 
bans to  the  Spartans.  Both  ftates  entered 
eagerly  into  the  quarrel  between  their  re- 
fpeftive  allies,  and  engaged  as  principals  in 
that  deitru6live  war  which  at  iaft  involved 
all  Greece  in  the  common  calamity.  Where- 
ever  the  fortune  of  the  Spartan  prevailed,  an 
oligarchical  Ariftocracy  was  eftablifhed,  and 
the  friends  to  a  popular  government  deftroy- 
ed  or  banifhed.  Where  the  Athenians  were 
vi6lors,  Democracy  was  fettled  or  reflored, 
and  the  people  glutted  their  revenge  with  the 
blood  of  the  nobility.  Alternate  revolts, 
truces  violated  as  foon  as  made,  maiTacres, 
profcriptions,  and  confifcations,  w^ere  the 
perpetual  confequences,  in  all  the  petty  re- 
publicks, of  the  alternate  good  or  bad  fuccefs 
of  thefe  two  contending  rivals.  In  a  word, 
all  Greece  feems  to  have  been  feized  with  an 
epidemick  madnefs  ;  and  the  polite,  the  hu- 
mane Grecians,  treated  one  another,  during 
the  v^^hole  courfe  of  this  unnatural  war,  with 
a  ferocity  unknown  even  to  the  mofl  favage 
barbarians.  The  real  caufe,  aflignedbyThu- 

'  Thucid.  lib,  2.  p.  ici,  &c,  k&.  6. 
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cydides,  of  all  thefe  atrocious  evils,  was, 
"  '  The  luft  of  domination  arifmg  from 
*'  avarice  and  ambition :"  for  the  leading  men 
in  every  ftate,  whether  of  the  Democratick 
orAriftocratick  party,  aifefted  outwardly  the 
greateii:  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
publick,  which  in  reality  was  made  the  prize 
for  which  they  all  contended.  Thus,  whilft 
each  endeavoured  by  every  poffible  method 
to  get  the  better  of  his  antagonift,  the  moft 
audacious  villanies,  and  the  moft  flagrant 
afts  of  injuf!:ice,  were  equally  perpetrated  by 
both  fides :  ^  Whilil  the  moderate  men 
amongftthe  citizens,  who  refufed  to  join  with 
either  fide,  were  alike  the  objefts  of  their 
refentment  or  envy,  and  equally  deftroyed 
without  mercy  by  either  fa6lion. 

Hiftorians  unanimoufly  agree,  that  the 
Athenians  were  inftigated  to  this  fatal  war 
by  the  celebrated  Pericles.  Thucydides,  who 
was  not  only  cotemporary  with  Pericles,  but 
actually  bore  a  command  in  that  war,  does 
real  honour  to  that  great  man's  charafter ; 
^  for  he  affigns  his  defire  of  humbling  the 
Spartans,   and  his  zeal  for  the  glory  and 

1  hucyd.     IlavTCiiv  o    alruiv  a'niov  -h  apx,yi   otoc   'tjXEOVE^lav 
KOi]  (p^Xonulav.  lib.  2-  p-  21 8.  fecfl:.  82. 

Ta  OS  fierce  tu'j  ttoMtuv  Itt  af^tporicwj,  v  or;  oy 
^vv.r/avi^ovTCy  v  ^9ovo)H  'wffne'ivai  ^istpSitpovTO.  Thucyd. 
p.  2!g. 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  p.  91.  fed.  140. 
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j-^tereft  of  his  country,  as  the  real  motives  of 
his  condu6l  upon  that  occafion.  But,  as  a 
detail  of  this  tedious  and  ruinous  war  is 
wholly  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  I  fhall  only 
remark,  that  if  ever  union  and  harmony  are 
neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  a  ftate,  they 
are  more  eflentially  fo  when  that  ftate  is  en- 
gaged in  a  dubious  war  with  a  powerful  ene- 
my. For  not  only  the  continuation,  but  the 
event,  of  that  long  war,  fo  fatal  to  the  Athe- 
nians, muft  (humanly  fpeaking)  be  wholly 
attributed  to  the  difunion  of  their  councils, 
and  the  perpetual  flu6luation  in  their  mea- 
fures,  occafioned  by  the  influence  of  the  am- 
bitious and  fa61:ious  Demagogues.  Not  the 
calamities  of  war,  nor  the  moft  dreadful 
'  plague,  ever  yet  recorded  in  hiftory,  were 
able  to  fix  the  volatile  temper  of  that  un- 
fteady  people.  Elate  beyond  meafure  with 
any  good  fuccefs,  they  were  deaf  to  the  moft 
reafonable  overtures  of  peace  from  their 
enemies,  and  their  views  were  unbounded. 
Equally  dejefted  with  any  defeat,  they 
thought  the  enemy  juft  at  their  doors,  and 
threw  the  whole  blame  upon  their  command- 
ers, who  were  always  treated  as  unpardon- 
ably  criminal  when  unfuccefsful.  The  De- 
magogues, who  watched  every  turn  of  tem- 
per in  that  variable  people,  took  care  to  adapt 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  p.  127.  kd.  47.  et  feq. 
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every  circumilance  that  offered  to  their  own 
ambitious  views,  either  of  gaining  or  fup- 
porting  an  afcendancy  in  the  ftate,  which 
kept  up  a  perpetual  fpirit  of  fa6lion  in  that 
unhappy  Repubhck.  Thus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  Cieon,  a 
noify  feditious  Demagogue,  '  declaimed  vio- 
lently againft  Pericles,  and  was  the  conflant 
oppofer  of  all  his  meafures  :  but  the  firmnefs 
and  faperior  abilities  of  that  great  man  ena- 
bled him  to  baffle  all  his  antagonifts.  When 
Pericles  was  carried  oif  by  that  fatal  pefli- 
lence  which  almoft  depopulated  Athens,  the 
nobility,  jealous  of  that  fway  which  Cleon 
had  acquired  over  the  people,  fet  up  Nicias 
in  oppofition.  Nicias  was  honefl,  and  a 
real  lover  of  his  country,  but  a  man  of  no 
great  abilities ;  and  though  an  experienced, 
officer,  yet  cautious  and  diffident  even  to  ti- 
midity. In  his  temper  he  was  mild,  hu- 
mane, and  averfe  to  bloodflied,  and  laboured 
to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  fpread  fuch 
general  deftru6lion3  but  all  his  meafures  were 
oppofed  by  the  turbulent  Cleon  ;  for  when 
the  Spartans  propofed  an  accommodation, 
Cleon  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  infift  upon 
fuch  high  terms  that  the  treaty  broke  off, 
and  war  was  again  renewed  with  the  fame  in- 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pepicl.  p.  171.  lit.  E. 
*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Nic.  p.  524.  lit.  B. 
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veterate  fury  :  but  the  incendiary  Cleon,  the 
chief  obflacle  of  all  pacifick  meafures,  falling 
in  battle  in  the  tenth  year  of  that  war,  ne- 
gociations  were  again  fet  on  foot,  and  a 
peace  for  fifty  years  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Spartans  by  the  unweari- 
ed endeavours  of  Nicias '.  But  whilit  Ni- 
cias  was  intent  upon  the  enjoyment  of  that 
repofe  which  he  had  procured,  a  new  and 
infinitely  more  formidable  rival  ftarted  up, 
and  again  involved  his  country  and  all  Greece 
in  the  fame  calamities  by  his  refllefs  and  in- 
fatiable  ambition. 

Alcibiades  now  appeared  upon  the  ftage ; 
a  ^  man  compofed  of  a  motley  mixture  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  good  and  bad  qualities; 
one  who  could  affume  even  the  m.ofl  oppo- 
fite  charafters  j  and  with  more  eafe  than  a 
chameleon  can  change  its  colours,  appear  a 
very  contrafi:  to  himfelf,  juft  as  his  intereft 
or  ambition  required.  This  State-Proteus  was 
ftrongly  piqued  at  the  growing  power  and 
reputation  of  Nicias .  His  iuft  ^  of  power  was 
too  great  to  bear  either  a  fuperior  or  an 
equal ;  and  he  determined  at  all  events  to 
fupplant  him,   alike  regardlefs  either  of  the 

*  Hence,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  it  was  termed  the 
Nician  peace,  Jib.  5. 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  200.  lit.  B. 
3  Plut.  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  197.  lit.  C. 
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equity  of  the  means,  or  of  the  confequences 
of  it  to  his  country.  The  Athenians  were 
not  a  httle  difpleafed  with  the  Spartans,  who 
'  had  not  been  very  punctual  in  fulfilHng  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Alcibiades  finding 
his  countrymen  in  a  humour  very  proper  for 
his  purpofe,  inflamed  them  violently  againft 
Nicias,  whom  he  publickly  accufed  as  a  fe- 
cret  friend  and  v/ell-wifher  to  that  people. 
Nicias  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  blow, 
and  prevent  his  countrymen  from  coming  to 
an  open  rupture;  but  the  intrigues  of  Alci- 
tiades  prevailed,  who  "■  procured  himfeif  to 
be  elefted  General,  and  frefh  hoftilities  to  be 
commenced  againfl  the  allies  of  Sparta. 

The  17th  year  of  this  memorable  war  is 
remarkable  for  that  fatal  expedition  againft 
Sicily,  which  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
Athenian  grandeur,  and  affords  a  fignal  in-- 
fiance  of  the  terrible  confequences  of  fac- 
tion. The  Egeflians,  a  fmall  ftatein  Sicily, 
applied  to  the  Athenians  for  affiftance  againft 
the  oppreffions  of  the  Syracufans.  Alcibi- 
ades, looking  upon  it  as  an  obje61  worthy  of 
his  ambition,  undertook  the  caufe  of  thefe 
fuppliants,  and  knew  fo  well  how  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  that  a  large  ^ 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  p.  339.  fedt.  35,  42. 
^  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  p.  350.  fe(5^.  52. 
5  Thucyd.  lib.  b.  p.  383.  fed.  8. 
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armament  was  decreed  by  the  people  for  that 
purpofe,  and  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  La- 
machus,  a  daring  but  able  officer,  were 
ele6i:ed  generals.  Nicias  was  the  only  per- 
fon  who  had  the  honefty  or  courage  to  op- 
pofe  a  meafure  which  he  judged  not  only 
rafh,  but  to  the  lafl  degree  impolitick ;  but 
the  Athenians  were  deaf  to  all  his  remon- 
ftrances.  The  relief  of  the  Egeftians  was 
only  the  pretext ;  for  the  entire  dominion  of 
Sicily,  as  Thucydides '  alTures  us,  was  the  real 
objecl  they  had  in  view  when  they  gave  or- 
ders for  that  powerful  armament.  Alcibi- 
ades had  promifed  them  an  eafy  conqueft  of 
that  ifland,  which  he  looked  upon  only  as  a 
prelude  to  much  greater  enterprizes  j  and  the 
befotted  people  ^  had  already  fwallowed  up 
Italy,  Carthage,  and  Africa,  in  their  idle  ima- 
ginations. Both  fa6lions  concurred  in  the 
vigorous  profecution  of  this  meafure,  though 
from  very  different  motives  :  the  friends  of 
Alcibiades,  from  the  view  of  aggrandizing 
their  chief  by  that  vaft  accelTion  of  wealth 
and  glory  which  they  hoped  for  from  this  ex- 
pedition :  ^  his  enemies,  from  the  hopes  of 
fupplanting  him  in  his  abfence,  and  gaining 

'   Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  381.  fea.  6, 
^  Plut.  in  Vita  Alcibid.   Item  Thucyd.  in  orat.  Alcifa. 
ad  Lacedaem,  lib.  6.  p.  436.  fe6l.  9c. 

\  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  395,  396.  fed,  28,  29, 
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the  lead  in  the  adminiilration.  Thus  the 
true  intereft  of  the  ftate  was  equally  facri- 
ficed  to  the  felfilh.  and  private  views  of  each 
party  1  But,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  vafl  pre- 
parations, an  odd  accident  threw  the  whole 
city  into  confufion,  and  at  once  alarmed  the 
fuperftition  and  jealoufy  of  the  people.  The 
*  Terms,  or  ftatues  of  Mercury  were  all  de- 
faced in  one  and  the  fame  night  by  fome  un- 
knownperfons^  nor  could  the  Athenians  ever 
difcover  the  real  authors  of  this  reputed  fa- 
crilege.  Proclamations  were  ifTued  with  a 
free  pardon,  and  reward  for  any  of  the  ac- 
complices who  could  make  a  difcovery,  and 
the  information  of  ftransiers  and  flaves  was 
allowed  as  legal  evidence  j  but  no  informa- 
tion could  be  procured  as  to  the  true  authors 
of  that  particular  faCl;  a  circumilancewhicli. 
to  mie  does  not  appear  at  all  furprizing :  for 
it  was  evidently,  in  my  opinion,  a  piece  of 
party- craft  played  off  againft  Alcibiades  by 
the  oppofite  fa6lion,  who  knev/  that  to  ^  at- 
tack the  eftabliilied  reliffion,  was  to  touch  the 
mailer- fpring  of  the  paffions  of  their  coun- 
trymen.    Some  flaves  indeed,  and  other  low 

*  Thucyd.  The  Terms  were  flatues  of  Mercurv* 
placed  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  made  of  fquare  ftones 
of  a  cubical  form, 

^  A  Hmilar  meafure  was  taken  in  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign. 
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perfons  (fuborned,  as  '  Plutarch  afTerts,  by 
Androcles,  one  of  the  Demagogues)  depofed, 
that  long  before  that,  fome  ftatues  had  been, 
mutilated,  and  the  moil  facred  myfteries  of 
their  religion  ridiculed,  in  a  drunken  froiick 
by  fome  young  wild  fellows,  and  that  '^  Alci- 
biades  was  of  the  party.  This  information, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  palpa- 
ble contrivance  of  his  enemies,  enabled  them 
to  fix  the  odium  of  the  laft  aftion  upon  Al- 
cibiades  ^  The  Demagogues  of  the  oppo- 
fite  fa6lion  greatly  exaggerated  the  whole 
affair  to  the  people.  They  accufed  him  of  a 
treafonable  defign  againft  the  popular  go- 
vernment, and  produced  his  contemptuous 
ridicule  of  the  facred  myfteries,  and  the  mu- 
tilation of  Mercury's  ftatues,  in  fupport  of 
their  charge ;  as  they  urged  his  well-known 
libertinifm,  and  licentious  life  as  a  proof  that 
he  muft  be  the  author  of  thofe  infults  upon 
their  religion.  '^  Alcibiades  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  infifted  upon  being  brought 
immediately  to  a  legal  trial ;  declaring  him- 
felf  ready  to  undergo  the  punifhment  in- 
fli<5led  by  the  laws,  if  he  iliould  be  found 
guilty.     He  befeeched  the  people  not  to  re- 

•  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  200.  lit.  D. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  395.  fe6l.  28. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid. 

■*  Thucyd.  ibid.  fe£l.  29.  paffim. 
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celve  any  informations  againft  him  in  his  ab^ 
fence,  but  rather  to  put  him  to  death  upon 
the  fpot  if  they  judged  him  to  be  the  offend- 
er. He  urged  too,  hov/  impolitick  it  would 
be  to  fend  him  with  the  command  of  fo 
great  an  army,  whilft  he  lay  under  the  im- 
putation of  a  crime  of  that  nature,  before 
they  had  taken  thorough  cognizance  of  the 
aifair  :  but  his  accufers  dreading  the  effe6l 
which  his  intereft  with  the  army,  and  his 
well-known  influence  over  the  alhed  troops, 
which  had  engaged  in  the  expedition  from, 
their  perfonal  attachment  to  him,  might 
have  upon  the  people,  if  he  fhould  be  brought 
to  immediate  trial,  procured  other  Dema- 
gogues of  their  party  to  diiTuade  the  people 
from  a  meafure  which  they  judged  would 
difconcert  their  fcheme.  Thefe  men  plead-, 
ed  the  dangerous  delay  which  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding might  occafion,  and  urged  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  difpatch  in  an  enterprize  of  fuch 
vaft  importance.  They  '  propofed  therefore 
that  the  fleet  iliould  fail  im.mediately,  but 
thatAlcibiades  fliould  return  when  a  day  was 
appointed  for  his  trial.  For  their  intention 
was,  as  Thucydides  remarks,  to  recall  and 
bring  him  to  his  trial  when  the  popular  pre- 
judice run  ftrong  againfl:  him,  which  they 
knew  they  could  eaiily  fpirit  up  in  his  ab- 

*  Thucyd,  lib.  6.  p.  395.  (e6\,  23.  ad  finem. 
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fence.  It  was  decreed  therefore  that  Alcibi- 
ades  fhould  depart  immediately  upon  the  ex- 
pedition. 

'  This  mighty  armament,  which  carried 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  forces,  was  the 
moft  fplendid,  the  beft  fitted  out,  and  the 
moft  expenfive,  that  had  ever  failed  from  any 
of  the  Grecian  ports  to  that  very  time. 
^  But  the  firft  thing  we  meet  with  in  this  ex- 
pedition, was  (what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected) a  difagreement  between  the  three 
Generals  as  to  the  manner  of  beginning  their 
operations.  Alcibiades  indeed  brought  them 
both  over  to  his  opinion  ^  but  whilft  he  was 
difputing  with  his  colleagues  in  Sicily,  his 
enemies  at  Athens  were  by  no  meanj;  idle. 
The  affair  of  the  ftatues,  and  the  pollution  of 
the  facred  myfteries,  were  again  brought  up- 
on the  carpet.  The  ^  people,  naturally  fuf- 
picious,  never  enquired  into  the  character  of 
the  informers,  or  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  admitted  all  that  offered  without 
diftin6lion  j  and,  giving  eafy  credit  to  the 
moft  abandoned  wretches,  apprehended  fe- 
veral  of  the  moft  eminent  citizens,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prifon.     *  One  of  thefe  per- 

'  Thucvd.  lib.  6.  p.  3^6.  fefl.  31. 

*  Thucyd,  lib,  6-  p.  408.  fed.  47,  48,  49. 
^  Thucyd,  lib.  6.  p.  411.  ie<^t.  53. 

*  Ibid,  p  415.  fed.  60. 
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fuaded  another  of  his  fellow-prifonersj  who 
was  mofl  liable  to  fufpicion,to  take  the  crime 
upon  himfelf,  and  to  impeach  fome  other's  as 
his  accomphces :  urging  this  as  a  reafon, 
that  whether  what  he  confeliedfliould  be  true 
or  falfe,  he  would  at  leafi:  fecure  his  own 
pardon,  and  calm  the  prefent  fufpicions  of 
the  people.  '  Audocides,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  this  perfon  according  to  Plutarch, 
though  it  is  omitted  byThucydides,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  this  kind  of  reafoning  to  ac- 
knowledge himfelf  guilty  of  defacing  the 
iiatues,  and  to  inform  againfc  fome  others  as 
accomplices  in  the  fame  aft  of  impiety.  Up- 
on this  declaration  ^  the  informer  received 
his  pardon,  and  all  thofe  who  were  not  men- 
tioned in  his  information,  their  liberty:  but 
procefles  were  made  out  againft  as  m^any  as 
he  had  nam.ed^  and  all  who  were  apprehend- 
ed were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  up- 
on his  fmgle  evidence.  Thofe  who  efcaped 
by  flight  were  fentenced  to  die,  and  a  price 
fet  upon  their  heads  by  a  pubhck  proclama- 
tion. Whether  the  perfons  condemned  were 
guilty  or  innocentwas  not  at  all  clear,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides.  ^  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  Alcibiades, 

'  Plut,  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  202. 

*  Thucyd,  p.  41  5,   fedt.  60. 

'  Plut.  in  V)t.  Alcib.  p.  201.  lit.  C. 
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who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  were 
feverely  handled  on  this  occafion.  It  is  cer- 
tain therefore  that  the  information  was  chiefly 
levelled  at  him  by  the  artifice  of  the  oppofite 
faftion  :  for  '  Thucydides  informs  us  almoil 
in  the  very  next  fentence,  that  the  people  re- 
ceived the  information  againft  Alcibiadeswith 
all  the  fury  of  prejudice,  at  the  inftigation  of 
fuch  of  his  enemies  as  had  accufed  him  be- 
fore he  failed  upon  the  expedition.  And 
lince  they  novvr  had  not  the  leafl  doubt  of  his 
being  concerned  in  the  affair  of  defacing  the 
ftatues,  they  were  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  he  was  equally  guilty  of  the  pollution 
of  the  myfteries,  and  that  both  thofe  crimes 
were  committed  by  him  and  his  aiTociates 
with  the  fame  defign  of  fubverting  the  po- 
pular government.  For  a  body  of  Spartan 
troops  happened  to  make  an  excurfion,  in 
that  very  juncture,  as  far  as  the  Ifthmus, 
upon  fome  defign  or  other  againft  the 
Boeotians.  *  This  unlucky  incident  con- 
firmed the  people  in  their  fufpicions  that 
this  was  a  fcheme  concerted  before-hand 
with  Alcibiades,  covered  with  the  fpecious 
pretext  of  attacking  the  Bosotians  ;  and  that 
if  the  plot  had  not  been  happily  ^  difcovered 


'  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  416.  fe^l.  6r. 
^  Ibid. 
'  Ibid. 
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in  time,  and  the  execution  of  it  prevented 
by  the  death  of  the  confpirators,  their  city- 
would  moft  inevitably  have  been  betrayed 
to  the  Spartans.  Thus  on  every  fide  fufpi- 
cions  fell  ftrongly  upon  Alcibiades,  and  the 
people  determining  to  put  him  to  death, 
lent  a  private  exprefs  to  Sicily  to  recall 
him.  and  fuch  of  his  friends  as  v^ere  named 
in  the  information.  The  officers  difpatched 
in  the  Salaminian  '  galley,  which  was 
fent  on  that  occafion,  were  ordered  to  ac- 
quaint Alcibiades,  that  he  was  defired  to 
return  with  them  to  Athens  to  clear  himfelf 
of  thofe  things  which  were  obje6led  to  him 
before  the  people ;  but  they  received  a  ftrift 
charge  not  to  offer  to  take  him  or  his  friends 
into  cuilody  ;  not  only  from  the  dread  of 
fome  mutiny  amongfl  their  own  foldiers  up-, 
on  his  account,  but  for  fear  the  allied  troops, 
whom  his  influence  had  engaged,  Ihould  de- 
fert  and  abandon  the  enterprize.  ^  Alcibi- 
ades obeyed  the  fummons,  and  taking  his 
friends,  who  were  included  in  the  informa- 
tion, into  his  own  fliip,  left  Sicilyin  company 
with  the  Salaminian  galley,  feemingly  as  if 
returning  to  Athens  j  but,  whether  he  only 
fufpe6led,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  had 

'  This  veflel  may  properly  be  termed  the  Athenian 
State-pacquet  boat,  and  v/as  never  fent  out  but  upon 
very  extraordinary  occafions.     Plut. 

*     Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  417,  fe^l.  61. 
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received  intelligence  of  the  meafures  taken 
by  his  enemies  in  his  abfence,  he,  with  his 
friends,  went  ailiore  at  Thuria,  and  gave  the 
Athenian  officers  the  flip,  not  caring  to  ftand 
thefentence  of  the  credulous  and  prejudiced 
people.  The  officers,  finding  all  their  fearch 
after  him  auite  fruitlefs,  returned  to  Athens 
without  him,  and  the  Athenians  paiTed  fen- 
tence  of  death  upon  him  and  all  thofe  who 
accompanied  him,  '  and  confifcated  their 
eftates  for  non-appearance.  Thus,  inflead 
of  uniting  their  joint  effiDrts  to  promote  the 
fuccefs  of  an  enterprize  upon  which  they  had 
flaked  their  All,  the  infatuated  Athenians 
were  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  cabals  and 
intrigues  of  fa6tion  3  and  the  folly  of  the 
people,  managed  by  their  ambitious  and  felf- 
ifli  Demagogues,  deprived  the  ftate  of  the 
only  commander  from  whom  they  could  ra- 
tionally hopefor  fuccefs  in  that  hazardous  ex- 
pedition. A  meafure  which  occafioned  the 
total  ruin  both  of  their  fleet  and  army,  and 
gave  a  fatal  fhock  to  their  Republick  j  ^  for 
the  foldiers  were  not  only  greatly  difpirited  at 
the  lofs  of  a  chief,  in  whofe  abilities  they 
placed  the  moft  entire  confidence,  but  Alci- 
biades,  in  revenge  for  his  ufage,  took  refuge 
amongft  the  Spartans,  and  prevailed  upon 

'  Thucyd.  ibid. 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  202. 
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them  to  fend  fuch  fupplies  to  the  Syracufans 
as  compleated  the  deftruftion  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  that  country.  Nicias  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  by  the  enemy  j  not  a  fnigle  fliip 
returned,  and  '  few  of  the  men  efcaped  either 
Daughter  or  captivity.  The  ^  news  of  this 
terrible  defeat  threw  the  city  into  the  utmoft 
confternation.  They  at  firft  gave  up  all 
hopes,  and  imagined  they  fhould  quickly  fee 
the  enemies  fleet  in  the  Pyrseum  whilft  they 
were  in  this  exhaufted  and  defencelefs  con- 
dition. However,  the  dread  of  the  impend- 
ing danger  had  this  good  efFeft,  that  it  made 
the  ^  populace  extremely  tradable,  and 
ready  to  fupport  their  magiftrates  in  whatever 
mealures  they  judged  moil  conducive  to  the 
common  fafety.  Nor  could  any  thing  but 
union  and  harmony  amongft  themfelves 
have  poffibly  faved  them  in  the  midfl  of  fo 
many  enemies,  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded.  For  all  the  Greeks  in  general 
were  highly  elated,  as  Thucydides  tells  ""  us, 
with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Athenians  in  Sici- 
ly. Thofe  who  had  hitherto  obferved  a  ftri6l 
neutrality  in  this  war  wanted  no  folicitations 
to  join  in  crufhing  that  unhappy  people,  but 
rather  thought  it  glorious  to  have  a  fhare  in  a 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  7.  p.  505.  ad  finem. 
^  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  p.  506,  kc. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid.  p.  507. 
♦  Thucyd.  ibid,  p.  508.  feci.  2. 
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war  which  they  concluded  would  be  but  of 
flioit  duration.  The  Spartan  allies  were  more 
than  ever  defirous  of  delivering  themfelves 
from  the  calamities  of  war  which  they  had  fo 
long  fuffered  ;  whilll  thofe  ftates,  which  till 
that  time  had  received  laws  from  the  Atheni- 
ans, exerted  themfelves  above  theirftrength  to 
fupport  the  revolt  which  they  were  then  me- 
ditating. They  judged  of  the  lituation  of 
affairs  from  the  blind  impulfe  of  palTion,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  dilates  of  reafon,  and  fancied 
the  next  campaign  would  finifh  the  ruin  of 
the  Athenians.  '  The  Spartans,  promifmg 
themfelves  the  certain  dominion  over  aU 
Greece,  if  the  Athenians  were  once  reduced, 
made  vaft  preparations  for  the  war,  to 
which  all  their  allies  contributed  their  ut- 
mofl  3  all  got  ready  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign the  fpring  following. 

The  ^  Athenians,  now  harmony  was  re- 
flored  to  the  ftate,  recovered  their  fpirits,  and 
begun  to  a6l  v/ith  vigour.  They  applied 
themfelves  to  the  re-eftablilliment  of  their 
marine,  the  repairs  of  their  fortifications,  and 
the  care  of  floring  their  magazines  with  the 
greatefl:  diligence  and  ceconomy,  retrenching 
all  fuch  expences  as  they  judged  ufelefs  or 
fuperfluous.     The  good  effeds  of  this  un- 

'   Thucyd.  ibid.  (edi.  2 — 3. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid.  feil.  4. 
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animity  were  vifible  when  the  campaign 
opened,  for  they  found  themfelves  in  a  con^ 
dition  to  make  head  againft  their  numerous 
enemies,  though  ftrengthened  by  a  new  aU 
liance  with  the  Pernans,  and  aiTifted  with 
Periian  money ;  and  they  even  gained  fome 
confiderable  advantages.  An  event  too  hap- 
pened, which  greatly  difconcerted  the  mea- 
fares  of  their  enemies,  and  raifed  their  ftate 
once  more  to  its  former  power  and  luflTe. 
Alcibiades,  a  thorough  libertine,  who  never 
ftuck  at  the  mofl  infamous  means  of  gratify- 
ing his  pailions,  '  debauched  Timisea,  the 
wife  of  Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  his  great 
friend  and  proteftor.  ^  Dreading  the  relent- 
ment  of  that  prince  for  fo  fliameful  a  breach 
of  friendfliip  and  hofpitality,  as  well  as  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Peloponnefians,  who  had- 
fent  private  orders  to  Aflyochus,  the  Lace- 
demonian Admiral,  to  cut  him  off,  he  fled 
to  Tiifaphernes,  at  that  time  Governor  of 
the  provinces  in  the  Lower  Afia  under  the 
Perfian  Monarch.  ^  Alcibiades,  who  was  a 
confamm.ate  mailer  in  the  art  of  addrefs, 
quickly  infmuated  himfelf  into  his  good 
graces,  and  explained  to  him  the  true  intereft 
pf  the  Perfians  with  refped  to  the  Grecian 

*  Plat,  in  Vir.  A!cib.  p.  203.^ 
-  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  p.  531.  feci.  45. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid.  feci:.  46. 
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Republicks.  He  fliewed  him  the  bad  poHcy 
of  raifmg  one  ftate  to  a  fuperiority  over  all 
the  reft,  vv^hich  would  deprive  his  mafter  of 
all  his  allies,  and  oblige  him  to  contend 
alone  with  the  v/hole  power  of  Greece.  He 
advifed  him  to  permit  every  ftate  to  enjoy  its 
own  feparate  independent  government  j  and 
demonftrated,  that  by  keeping  them  thus 
divided,  his  maftcr  might  fet  them  together 
by  the  ears,  and,  by  playing  them,  one  againft 
another,  crufli  them  all  at  laft  without  the 
leaft  danger.  He  added  too,  that  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  thePerfian  intereft,  and  pireferable 
to  that  which  he  had  made  with  the  Lacede- 
monians. The  crafty  Perfian  was  too  able 
a  politician  not  to  reiifli  his  advice  ;  he  paid 
the  Peloponnefians  their  fubfidy  fo  ill,  and 
put  off  a  naval  engagement  fo  long,  under 
pretence  of  waiting  for  the  Phssnician  fleet, 
'  that  he  wafted  the  ftrength  of  their  navy, 
which  was  far  fuperior  to  the  Athenian,  and 
ruined  all  their  meafures. 

Whiift  '  Alcibiades  refided  with  Tiffa- 
phernes,  and  gave  the  Perfians  the  beft  in- 
ftruclions  he  could  for  regulating  their  con- 
du6l,  he  at  the  fame  time  formed  a  fcheme 
for  procuring  the  repeal  of  his  fentence,  and 

'  Thucyd.  Ibid. 

^  Thucyd.  ibid.  fecSl.  47. 
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liberty  to  return  once  more  to  his  native 
country.  He  judged  the  beft  way  to  obtain 
this  favour  would  be  to  convince  the  Athe- 
nians of  his  intimacy  with  Tiliaphernes. 
To  efFe6l  this,  he  wrote  to  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  which  then  lay  at 
Samos,  direfting  them  to  inform  all  thofe  of 
the  greatefl  weight  and  authority  how  defir- 
ous  he  was  of  revifiting  Athens,  if  the  go- 
vernment fliould  be  once  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  fmali  number  of  the  principal  citizens  -, 
but  that  he  could  by  no  means  think  of  re- 
turning wdiilft  the  Democracy  fubfifted,  and 
the  State  was  governed  by  a  parcel  of  aban- 
doned wretches,  who  had  fo  fcandaloufly 
driven  him  out  of  his  country.  Upon  that 
condition  he  promifed  to  procure  the  friend- 
fliip  of  TifTaphernes,  and  declared  himfelf " 
ready  to  accept  a  fhare  with  them  in  the  ad- 
miniftration.  The  event  anfwered  his  expec- 
tations ;  for  the  officers  and  the  leading  men, 
both  of  the  fea  and  land  forces,  which  were 
at  Samos,  were  eagerly  bent  upon  fubverting 
the  Democracy.  '  Thus  the  treaty  was  fet 
on  foot  at  Samos,  and  the  fcheme  laid  for  al- 
tering the  government.  The  principal  men 
were  in  hopes  of  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  inferior  people  acquiefcedfrom 
the  expeftation  of  large  fubfidies  from  the 


Thucvd.  ibid.  fe6l.  48. 
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Perfians.  Phrynicus,  one  of  the  Generals, 
alone  oppofed  it,  fenfible  that  Alcibiades  cared 
as  little  for  an  Ariflocratick  government,  as 
for  a  Democracy,  and  had  no  other  point  in 
view  (which,  as  Thucydides  acknowledges, 
was  the  real  truth)  than  to  procure  fuch  a 
change  in  the  prefentadminiitration  as  might 
enable  his  friends  to  recall  him.  '  The 
terms  however,  which  Alcibiades  offered, 
were  agreed  to  by  the  reft,  and  Pifander,  one 
of  the  leading  men,  was  fent  to  Athens  to 
manage  the  affair. 

^  Pifander  at  firfi:  met  with  violent  oppoli- 
tion  from  the  people ;  and  the  enemies  of 
Alcibiades  in  particular  clamoured  loudly 
againft  the  violation  of  the  laws,  when  his 
return  was  propofed,  which  they  chiefly 
dreaded.  But  '  Pifander  applied  fo  artfully 
to  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  fhewed  them  fo 
plainly  that  it  was  the  only  refource  they  had 
left  -which  could  poffibly  fave  the  ftate,  that 
they  at  lafl:  agreed  to  it,  though  v/ith  great 
relu6lance.  He  therefore,  with  ten  others, 
was  appointed  to  fettle  the  affair  with  Tiffa- 
phernes  and  Alcibiades,  as  they  fliould  judge 
moft  conducive  to  theintereft  of  theRepub- 

*  Thucyd.  ibid.  (e&.  ^g. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid.  fedt.  53. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid.  fe6t.  54. 
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lick  3  but  '  Tiflaphernes,  who  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  Peloponnefians,  was  not  fo 
ready  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  the 
Athenians,  as  they  were  taught  to  beUeve. 
Alcibiades  therefore,  to  fave  his  credit,  and 
conceal  from  the  Athenians  his  inabihty  to 
make  good  what  he  had  promifed,  infifted, 
in  the  name  of  TilTaphernes,  upon  fuch 
high  terms  that  the  treaty  broke  off,  and  the 
deputies  returned  to  Samos,  enraged  at  the 
trick  which  they  thought  had  been  put  upon 
them  by  x^lcibiades.  Determined  however, 
at  all  events,  to  purfue  their  fcheme,  Pifan- 
der,  with  fome  of  the  deputies,  returned  to 
Athens,  where  "  their  party  had  already 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  ;  for  they  had 
privately  affafiinated  fuch  of  the  leading  .men 
as  were  averfe  to  an  Ariftocracy;  and  though- 
they  permitted  the  fenate  and  people  to  af- 
femble  and  vote  as  ufual,  yet  they  would 
not  allow  any  thing  to  be  decreed  but  w^hat 
they  thought  proper :  ^  befides,  none  but 
thofe  of  their  own  fa61ion  durff  venture  to 
harangue  the  people  ^  for  if  any  one  at- 
tempted to  fpeak  in  oppolition,  he  was  fure 
to  be  difpatched  the  firft  convenient  opportu- 


'   Thucyd.  ibid.  fe£l.  56. 
*  Thucyd.  ibid.  65. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid.  66. 
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nity  J  nor  was  any  enquiry  made  after  the 
affaflins,  or  any  procefs  iiTued  out  againft 
thofe  who  were  flrongly  fufpefted  of  the 
murders.  The  people  were  fo  terrified  with 
thefe  bloody  executions,  that  they  acquiefced 
to  whatever  was  propofed,  and  every  man 
thought  himfelf  happy  if  no  violence  was 
offered  him,  even  though  he  continued  quiet 
and  filent.  They  were  deprived  even  of  the 
power  of  bewailing  the  common  calamity  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for 
revenge  :  for  the  faction  had  artfully  fpread 
fo  flrong  and  fo  univerfal  a  diffidence 
amongft  the  popular  party,  that  no  one 
durfl  venture  to  confide  in  his  neighbour, 
but  each  man  fufpecled  every  other  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  crimes  which  were  daily 
perpetrated. 

'  In  this  fituation  Pifander  found  the  city 
at  his  arrival,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
finifh  v/hat  his  friends  had  fo  fuccefsfully  be- 
gun :  convoking  therefore  an  aiTembly  of 
the  people,  the  Ariflocratick  faclion  openly 
declared  their refolution  toabolilh  the  antient 
form  of  government,  and  to  lodge  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  the  hands  of  four  hundred 
of  the  nobility,  who  fliould  govern  the  State 
in  the  manner  they  thought  beff,  with  the 
power  of  aifembling  five  thoufand  of  the  citi- 

*  Thucyd.  ibid.  p.  67, 

zens 
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Zens  to  confult  with  as  oft  as  they  thought 
proper.  '  Pifanderwasthemanwho  acquaint- 
ed the  people  with  this  definitive  refolution ; 
but  Antiphon  was  the  perfonwho  formed  the 
plan,  and  v/as  chief  manager  of  the  whole 
affair  :  a  man,  according  to  the  tefi:imony 
of  Thucydides,  who  knew  him  perfonally, 
mailer  of  the  greatefl  abilities,  and  of  by  far 
the  moil  nervous  eloquence  of  any  of  his 
cotemporaries.  Thus  the  Oligarchy  was 
eflablilhed,  and  the  Athenians  deprived  of 
that  liberty  which  they  had  enjoyed  near  an 
hundred  years  from  theexpulfion  of  Hippias: 
during  which  whole  fpace  they  had  been  fub- 
je6l  to  none,  but  had  been  accuilomed,  above 
half  that  time,  to  lord  it-  over  others  j  '  for 
as  foon  as  this  decree  had  pafTed  in  the  afTem- 
bly  withoutoppoiition,the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  artfully  permitted  fuch  citizens  as 
were  opon  duty,  but  had  not  been  let  into 
the  fee  ret,  to  go  vv^herever  they  pleafed  ^  but 
direfted  their  own  friends  to  continue  under 
arms,  and  difpofed  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  might  beil  favour  their  enterprize:  for  the 
Athenians  kept  at  that  time  a  conilant  guard 
upon  their  walls,  as  the  Spartan  army  was 
encamped  in  their  neighbourhood.  When 
they  had  made  their  diipofition,    the  four 

•  Thucyd,  ibid.  68. 
^  Tiiucyd.  ibid.  69. 
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hundred  Nobles  with  poignards  concealed  un- 
der their  habits,  and  attended  by  an  hundred 
and  twenty  daring  young  fellows,  whom  they 
employed  in  their  aflaffinations,  furrounded 
the  'Senators,  and  paying  them  what  was  due 
upon  their  falaries,  commanded  them  to  de- 
part the  court.  *  The  Senators  tamely  fub- 
mitted,  and  not  the  leaft  ftir  happening 
amongft  the  citizens,  they  proceeded  to  eleft 
magifiirates  out  of  their  own  body,  and  per- 
formed all  the  religious  ceremonies  ufually 
praftifed  upon  thofe  occafions.  When  they 
had  thus  got  polTeffion  of  the  government, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  thofe 
whom  the  people  had  formerly  banifhed,  for 
fear  of  being  obliged  to  include  Alcibiades  in 
the  number,  whofe  enterprifmg  genius  they 
dreaded  extremely ;  but  they  behaved  moft 
tyrannically  to  the  citizens,  putting  fome  to 
death,  throwing  fome  into  prifon,  and  ba- 
nifhing  others. 

The  fpirit  of  liberty  however  is  not  fo  ea- 
fdy  extinguifhed.  ^  Pifander  had  brought 
mercenary  troops  with  him  out  of  fome  of 
the  cities  which  he  pafTed  through  on  his  re- 
turn to  Athens,  who  were  of  great  fervice  to 
the  new  Governors  in  their  enterprize  :  but 
the  forces  at  Samos  confifted  of  Athenian  ci- 

'  Solon's  new  fenate  of  four  hundred, 

^  Thucyd.  ibid.  70, 

3  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  p.  543.  feft.  65. 
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tizens,  jealous  even  of  the  leaft  attempt  upoii 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  declared 
enemies  to  every  fpecies  of  tyranny.  The 
firft  news  which  thefe  brave  fellows  received 
of  the  ufurpation,  brought  Tuch  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  cruelty  and  infolence  of  the 
four  hundred,  that  they  were  with  great  dif- 
ficulty reftrained  from  cutting  every  one  to 
pieces  who  v/as  in  the  intereft  of  the  Oli- 
garchy. '  However,  they  took  the  com- 
mand from  their  former  Generals,  and  ca- 
fhiered  every  officer  they  fufpeft ed,  fubftitut- 
ing  others  in  their  places  ;  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Thrafybulus  and  Thrafyllus.  Alcibi- 
ades  ^  was  recalled,  and  unanimoufly  declar- 
ed their  Captain  General  both  by  the  fea  and 
land  forces  J  which  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  af- 
fairs at  Athens,  that  the  four  hundred  were 
depofed,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  conti- 
nue in  povvxr,  and  the  publick  tranquillity 
once  more  eftabliflied. 

The  ^  people  confirni'ed  Alcibiades  in  the 
command,  and  committed  the  v/hole  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  to  his  conduct.  ""  But 
his  foul  was  too  great  to  receive  his  recall 
from  banifhment,  and  even  his  high  poll  as 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  p.  551.  fefl.  76. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid.  p.  553.  TecSt.  81. 

^  Thucyd.  ibid.  p.  567.  fed.  97. 

♦  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  206. 
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an  a6l  of  favour.  He  determined  to  merit 
both  by  fome  fignal  fervice,  and  not  to  revi- 
fit  Athens  'till  he  could  return  with  glory. 
'  His  ufual  fuccefs  attended  him  in  this  war, 
and  he  feemed  to  bring  viftory  with  him 
wherever  he  appeared 3  for  he  gained  fo  many 
victories  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  diftrefTed 
the  Peloponnefians  fo  much  by  his  addrefs 
and  condud:,  that  he  once  more  retrieved  the 
dominion  of  the  fea,  and  returned  triumphant 
to  Athens.  His  ^  entry  was  fplendidly  niag- 
nificent,  adorned  with  the  trophies  of  two 
hundred  fhips  of  war,  which  he  had  de- 
flroyed  or  taken,  and  a  vaft  numiber  of  pri- 
foners.  His, reception  was  attended  with  all 
the  honours  and  applaufe  he  had  fo  juflly 
merited.  The  people,  confcious  of  the  late 
happy  change  in  their  affairs  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Alcibiades,  lamented  with 
tears  their  mifcarriage  in  Sicily,  and  other 
fubfequent  caiam.ities  j  all  which  they  im- 
puted to  their  own  fatal  error  in  not  truft- 
ing  the  fole  command  to  fo  able  and  fuccefs- 
ful  a  commander. 

The  fortune  however  of  this  great  man 
was  perpetually  fiuftuating,  and  feemed  to 
be  ever  on  the  extreme  5   and  '  Plutarch  re- 

*  Plut.  ibid.  p.  207,  208. 
'^  Plut.  ibid.  p.  209. 
^  Ibid.  p.  211. 
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marks,  that  if  ever  man  owed  his  ruin  to  his 
own  glory,  it  mufl  be  Alcibiades ;  for  the 
people  were  fo  prepoiTefled  with  the  opinion 
of  his  courage  and  condu6l,  that  they  looked 
upon  him  as  abfokitely  invincible.  Whenever 
therefore  he  failed  in  any  one  point,  they  im- 
puted it  entirely  to  his  neglecl,  or  want  of 
will ;  for  they  could  imagine  nothing  fo  dif- 
ficult, but  what -they  thought  him  able  to  fur- 
mount,  if  he  applied  to  it  with  earneilnefs 
and  vigour.  Thus,  in  the  fame  campaign, 
he  failed  to  the  ifie  of  Andros  with  a  power- 
ful fleet,  where  he  defeated  the  joint  forces 
of  the  inhabitants  and  Spartans ;  but,  as  he 
did  not  take  the  city,  he  gave  his  enemies  a 
frefli  handle  for  renewing  their  ufual  accufa- 
tions  ;  for  the  people  already  fancied  them- 
fcives  mailers  of  Chios  and  the  refl  of  Ionia, 
and  were  extremely  out  of  humour  becaufe 
his  con  quells  did  not  keep  pace  v/ith  their 
heated  imaginations.  They  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  wretched  flate  of  their  finances, 
which  frequently  obliged  him  to  quit  his 
army  to  go  in  fearch  of  money  to  pay,  and 
provifions  to  fubfifl,  his  forces,  whilft  their 
enemies  had  a  conllant  refource  for  all  their 
wants  in  the  treafures  of  Perfia.  To  one  of 
thefe  excuriions,  which  neceffity  obliged  him 
to  make  in  order  to  raife  money,  he  proper- 
ly owed  his  ruin  :  for  leaving  the  command 
of  the  fleet  to  one  Antiochus,  an  able  feaman 
■  ■  indeed^ 
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Indeed,  but  rafll,  and  in  every  other  refpeft 
unequal  to  fuch  a  charge,  he  gave  him  the 
mofh  pofitive  orders  not  to  fight  the  enemy 
upon  any  account  v^hatfoever  during  his  ab- 
fence ;  but  the  vain  Antiochus  treated  his  or- 
ders with  fo  much  contempt,  that  he  failed 
out  with  a  fev/  fhips  to  brave  the  Spartan 
admiral  Lyfander,  which  brought  on  a  gene- 
ral engagement.  The  event  was,  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians, 
who  loil  many  of  their  fhips,  and  a  trophy 
ere6led  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  their 
vi(5lory.  Alcibiades,  at  the  firft  news  of  this 
misfortune,  returned  to  Samos  with  precipi- 
tation, and  endeavoured  to  bring  Lyfander 
to  a  decifive  aftion  ;  but  the  wary  Spartan 
knew  too  well  hov/  different  a  man  he  had 
now  to  deal  with,  and  would  by  no  means 
hazard  a  fecond  engagement. 

In  the  mean  time  one  '  Thrafybulus,  wdio 
bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  Alcibiades,  pofledto 
Athens,  and  impeached  him  as  the  caufe  of 
the  late  defeat,  affirming  that  he  committed 
the  care  of  the  fleet  to  his  pot  companions, 
whilfl  he  rambled  at  pleafure  amongit  the 
provinces,  raifmg  money,  and  living  in  a  ftate 
of  riot  and  difTipation  with  wine  and  women. 


'  The  fon  of  Thrafon  ;  the  other  of  that  name  is  call- 
ed by  Thucydides,  the  fon  of  Lycus,  Thucyd.  lib.  8. 
p.  549.  fea/75. 

I  2  Avio- 
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A  violent  charge,  beiides,  was  brought  againfi: 
him  for  fortifying  a  place  near  Bizanthe  \  as 
a  retreat  upon  occafion,  which  his  enemies 
urged  as  a  proof  that  he  either  was  not  able, 
or  not  willine:,  to  refide  in  his  native  coun- 

Jealoufy  and  inconftancy  were  the  charac- 
teriflicks  of  the  Athenian  people.  They 
gave  implicit  belief  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his 
enemies,  and  difcharged,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  the  fa ry  of  their  gall  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate Alcibiades,  whom  they  deprived  imme- 
diately of  the  command. 
'  ^  Thucydides,  fpeaking  of  the  behaviour 
of  his  countrymen  to  Alcibiades  upon  the 
impeachment  brought  againft  him  for  de- 
facing the  fcatues,  imputes  their  ruin  to  that 
jealoufy  v/hich  they  conflantly  harboured 
both  of  his  ambition  and  abilities.  For 
though  he  had  done  the  State  many  great 
and  figiial  fervices,  yet  his  v/ay  of  life  miade 
him  fo  odious  to  every  individual,  that  the 
comm.and  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to 
others,  which  not  long  after  drew  on  the 
deilruftion  of  the  E.epublick. 

For  ^  Tydeus,  iVlenander,  and  Adiman- 
tus,  the  new  Generals,  who  lay  with  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  river  ^Egos,   were  fo 

'   A  city  in  Thrace. 

-  Thiicycl.  lib.  6.  p.  3B7.  fc6l.  15. 

^  PJut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  211,  212. 
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weak  as  to  fail  out  every  morning  at  day-break 
to  defy  Lyfander,  who  kept  his  fbation  at 
Lampfacas ;  and,  at  their  return  from  this 
idle  bravado,  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  with- 
out order  or  difcipline,  or  keeping  any  look- 
out, from  an  affefted  contempt  of  the  ene- 
my. Alcibiades,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  thoroughly  fenfible 
of  their  danger,  came  and  informed  them  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  place  where  their 
fleet  then  lay,  and  the  abfurdity  of  fuffering 
their  men  to  go  afhore  and  ramble  about  the 
country.  He  aiTured  them  too,  that  Lyfan- 
der  was  an  experienced  and  vigilant .  enemy, 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  moft  of  every 
advantage  :  but  they,  vain  of  their  new 
power,  defpifed  his  advice,  and  treated  him 
with  the  utmoft  rudenefs.  Tydeus,  in  par- 
ticular, ordered  him  to  be  gone3  and  told  him 
infolently,  that  not  he,  but  they  were  now 
commanders,  and  knew  beft  what  to  do. 
The  event  happened  as  Alcibiades  had  fore- 
feen.  Lyfander  attacked  them  unexpe6ledly 
whilft  they  lay  in  their  ufual  diforder,  and 
gained  fo  compleat  a  viftory,  that  of  all  their 
fleet  eight  veflels  alone  efcaped,  which  fled  at 
the  firft  onfet.  The  able  Spartan,  who  knew 
as  well  how  to  make  ufe  of,  as  to  gain,  a  vic- 
tory, foon  after  compelled  Athens  itfelf  to 
.furrender  at  difcretion.     As  foon  '  as  he  v/as 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lyfand.  p.  441. 
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mailer  of  the  city,  he  burnt  ail  their  {hip- 
ping, placed  a  garrifon  in  their  citadel,  and 
demoiifhed  the  reft  of  their  fortifications. 
When  he  had  thus  reduced  them  to  a  ftate 
of  abfolute  fubje6tion,  he  abolifhed  their 
conftitution,  and  left  them  to  the  mercy  of 
thirty  governors  of  his  own  chufnig,  well 
known  in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants. 

This  tyranny,  though  of  very  fhort  dura- 
tion, was  to  the  laft  degree  inhuman.  The 
tyrants  facrificed  all  whom  they  fufpecled  to 
their  fear,  and  all  who  were  rich  to  their  ava- 
rice. The  carnage  was  fo  great,  that,  ac- 
cording to  '  Xenophon,  the  Thirty  put  more 
Athenians  to  death  in  eight  months  only, 
than  had  fallen  in  battle,  againft  the  whole 
force  of  the  Peloponnefians,  during  ten 
years  of  the  war.  But  the  publick  virtue 
of  Thrafybulus  ^  could  not  bear  to  fee  his 
country  enflaved  by  fach  inhuman  monfters : 
coUefting  therefore  about  feventy  determined 
citizens,  vv^ho,  like  him,  had  fled  to  Thebes 
for  refuge,   he   firft  feized  upon  ^  Phyle,  a 

'  Tfia  KOvra  'sr^.iis;  ocTTSHtovaaiv  'AQnva-'tav  tv  oktco  ixr.cnv^ 
ri  TravTEi  HiMTTOvvriCnci  "^'ixa  stti  'sroXspiSi'TEj.  Xenoph, 
Hellenic,  lib,  2.  p.  37c.  Edit.  Lewencl.  Bafil. 

*  Mod  probably  the  fon  of  Lycus,  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  who  had  fo  great  a  fhare  in  depofing  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  reftoring  the  ancient  conflitution. 

*  Xenoph.  ibid,  p.  367. 
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ilrong  fort  near  Athens ;  and,  ftrengthened 
by  the  acceffion  of  frefh  numbers,  which 
flocked  in  to  him  from  every  fide,  he  got  * 
pofTeilion  of  the  Pyrseum.  The  Thirty 
Tyrants  endeavoured  to  retake  it,  but  v/ere 
repulfed,  and  ^  Critias  and  Hippomachus, 
two  of  their  number,  flain  in  the  attempt. 
The  people  now,  weary  of  the  Tyrants  \ 
drove  them  out  of  the  city,  and  chofe  ten 
magiftrates,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  to  fupply 
their  places.  The  Tyrants  applied  to  their 
friend  Lyfander,  who  failed  and  invefted  the 
Pyrceum,  and  reduced  Thrafybulus,  and  his 
party,  to  an  extreme  want  of  neceiTaries  ; 
for  they  were  yet  confined  to  the  Pyrsum,  as 
the  people,  though  they  had  depofed  the 
Tyrants,  yet  refufed  to  receive  them  into  the 
city  J  *  but  Paufanias,  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Sparta,  who  commanded  the  land  forces  in 
this  expedition,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
which  that  gi^at  man  had  acquired,  gained 
over  two  of  the  Ephori,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athenians, 
notwithilanding  all  the  oppoiition  of  Lyfan- 
der. Paufanias  returned  to  Sparta  with  his 
army,  and  the  '  Tyrants,  defpairing  of  alTifl- 

*  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  368- 

*  Xenoph.  ibid.  370. 
^  Xenoph.  ibid.  371. 

*  Xenoph.  ibid,  372 — 373. 

*  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  375. 
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ance,  began  to  hire  foreign  troops,  and  were 
determined  to  re-eftablilh  themfelves  by  force 
in  that  power  of  which  they  had  been  fo  late- 
ly deprived.  But  Thrafybulus,  informed  of 
their  delign,  marched  out  with  all  his  forces, 
and,  drawing  them  to  a  parley,  puni(hed 
them  with  that  death  their  crimes  fo  jufdy 
merited.  After  the  execution  of  the  Ty- 
rants, Thrafybulus  proclaimed  a  general  a<5l 
of  indem^nity  and  oblivion,  and  by  that  falu- 
tary  meafure  reftored  peace  and  liberty  to 
his  country  without  farther  bloodflied. 

The  conclulion  of  the  Peloponnefian  war 
may  properly  be  termed  the  period  of  the 
Athenian  grandeur  j  for  though,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Perfians,  they  made  fome  figure 
after  that  time,  yet  it  was  but  of  fhort  dura- 
tion. The  manners  of  the  people  were  great- 
ly degenerated,  and  the  extreme  fcarcity  of 
virtuous  characlers,  fo  vifible  in  their  fubfe- 
quent  hiilory,  marks  at  once  the  progrefs 
and  the  degree  of  their  degeneracy.  Conon, 
who  efcaped  with  eight  fiiips  only  when 
they  were  fo  totally  defeated  by  Lyfander, 
had  convinced  the  Perlian  Monarch  how 
much  his  intereft  was  concerned  in  fupport- 
ingthe Athenians,  andobtained  the  command 
of  a  powerful  armament  in  their  favour  : 
whilfl  the  artful  '  Tithrauiles,    general  of 

^  Xenoph,  lib.  3.  p.  392, 

the 
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tlie  Perfian  forces  iii  Afia,  raifed  a  ftrong  con- 
federacy againft  the  Spartans,  by  properly 
diftributing  large  fums  amongll  the  leading 
men  of  the  Grecian  Republicks.  '  Conon 
totally  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet  commanded 
by  Pifander,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Perfian 
money,  ^  rebuilt  the  ftrong  walls  and  other 
fortifications  of  Athens,  which  Lyfander  had 
demoliihed.  '  The  Spartans,  jealous  of  the 
rifmg  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  feemed 
to  afpire  at  recovering  their  former  grandeur, 
made  fiich  advantas-eous  offers  to  the  Per- 

o 

iians  by  their  Admiral  Antalcidas,  that  they 
once  more  drew  them  over  to  their  party. 
"^  Conon  was  recalled  and  imprifoned  upon 
the  fuggeilions  of  Antalcidas,  that  he  had 
embezzled  the  money  allotted  for  the  re- 
eftablifliment  of  Athens,  and  was  no  friend 
to  the  Perfian  intereit.  The  Athenians  now 
fent  Thrafybulus,  their  great  deliverer,  with 
a  fleet  of  forty  fail  to  annoy  the  Spartans  : 
he  reduced  feveral  cities  which  had  revolted 
to  the  enemy,  but  was  ilain  by  the  Rhodians 
in  an  unfuccefsful  atteip.pt  upon  their  iiland, 
•  ^  Conon,  according  to  Juilin,  was  executed 
at  Sufa  by  the  Perfians.     Xenophon,  who 

*  Xenoph.  lib.  4.  p.  404. 
-    ^  Ibid.  p.  420. 

3  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  421. 

'  Jufiin.  in  Vlt,  Conon, 

lived 
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lived  at  the  fame  time,  is  filent  as  to  his  death; 
but,  whatever  might  be  his  fate,  it  is  certain 
he  is  no  more  mentioned  in  hiftory.  After 
the  death  of  thefe  two  great  men,  we  meet 
with  none  but  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  the  fon  of  Conon,  whofe  charac- 
ters are  worthy  of  our  notice,  'till  the  time 
of  Demofthenes  and  Phocion.  The  martial 
fpirit  of  the  Athenians  fubfided  in  proportion 
as  luxury  and  corruption  gained  ground 
amongft  them.  The  love  of  eafe,  and  a 
mofi:  infatiable  fondnefs  for  diverfions,  now 
took  place  of  thofe  generous  fentiments  which 
before  knew  no  other  obje6l  but  the  liberty 
and  glory  of  their  country.  If  we  trace  the 
rife  of  publick  virtue  up  to  its  firft  fource, 
and  fhew  the  different  eflefts  arifmg  from  the 
prevailing  influence  of  the  different  ruling, 
paffions,  we  may  juftly  account  for  the  fatal 
and  amazing  change  in  that  once  glorious 
Jlepubiick.  A  fhort  digreffion  therefore, 
on  that  fubje<5l,  may  perhaps  be  neither  un- 
ufeful  nor  unentertaining. 

Of  all  the  human  paffions  ambition  may 
prove  the  molt  ufeful,  or  the  moft  deilruc- 
tive  to  a  people.     The — 

' — Digito  monjlrari  et  dicier  Mc  eft  j 
the  fondnefs  for  admiration  and  applaufe 

*  Perfius,  faf.  i. 

feems 
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feems  co-eval  with  man,  and  accompanies  us 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Every  man 
pants  after  diftin6lion,  and  even  in,  this 
world  affe6ls  a  kind  of  immortality.  When 
this  love  of  admiration  and  applaufe  is  the 
only  end  propofed  by  ambition,  it  then  be- 
comes a  primary  paflion ;  all  the  other  paf- 
fions  are  compelled  to  be  fubfervient,  and 
will  be  wholly  employed  on  the  means  con- 
ducive to  that  end.  But  whether  this  paf- 
fion  for  fame,  this  eagernefs  after  that  ima- 
ginary life,  which  exifls  only  in  the  breath 
of  other  people,  be  laudable  or  criminal, 
ufeful  or  frivolous,  muft  be  determined  by 
the  means  employed,  which  will  always  be 
dire6led  to  whatever  happens  to  be  the  reign- 
ing obje61:  of  applaufe.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple, however  the  means  may  differ,  the 
end  will  be  ftill  the  fame ;  from  the  hero 
do^n  to  the  boxer  in  the  bear-garden  j 
from  the  legiilator  who  new-models  a  ilate, 
down  to  the  humbler  genius  who  ftrikes  out 
the  neweft  cut  for  a  coat-ileeve.  For  it  was 
the  fame  principle  dire6ling  to  the  fame  end, 
which  impelled  Eroftratus  to  fet  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  Alexander  to  fet  the 
world  in  a  flame  fo  quickly  after. 

There  is  no  mark  which  fo  furely  indi- 
cates the  reigning  manners  of  a  people  at 
different  periods,  as  that  quality  or  turn  of 
mind,  v/hich  happens  to  be  the  reigning  ob- 

jecc 
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je6t  of  publick  applaufe.  For  as  the  reign- 
ing objeft  of  applaufe  will  necefTarily  con- 
ftitute  the  leading- failiion,  and  as  theleading- 
falhion  always  takes  rife  among  the  great  or 
leading  people  ^  if  the  objeft  of  applaufe  be 
praife -worthy,  the  example  of  the  Great  will 
have  a  due  influence  upon  the  inferior  claf- 
fes  ;  if  frivolous  or  vicious,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  vnil  take  the  fame  call,  and 
be  quickly  infe6led  by  the  contagion.  There 
cannot  therefore  be  a  more  certain  criterion, 
by  which  we  may  form  our  judgment  of 
the  national  virtue  or  national  degeneracy 
of  any  people,  in  any  period  of  their  exifl- 
ence,  than  from  thole  characlers,  which 
are  the  moil:  diftinguifhed  in  every  period 
of  their  refpeclive  hiftories.  To  analyze 
thefe  remarkable  charafters  j  to  inveftigate 
the  end  propofed  by  all  their  aftions, 
which  opens  to  us  all  their  fecret  fp rings  j 
and  to  develope  the  means  employed  for  the 
acquifition  of  that  end,  is  not  only  the  moll 
entertaining,  but,  in  my  opinion,  by  much 
the  m.ofu  ufeful,  part  of  hiilory.  For  as  the 
reigning  objeft  of  applaufe  arifes  from  the 
prevailing  m.anners  of  a  people,  it  will  ne- 
celTarily  be  the  reigning  object  of  defire,  and 
continue  to  influence  the  manners  of  fuc- 
ceeding  generations,  till  it  is  oppofed,  and 
gradually  gives  way  to  fome  nev/  object. 
Confequently  the  prevailing  manners  of  any 

people 
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people  may  be  inveiligated  without  much 
difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  attend  to 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  good  or  bad  cha- 
ra6lers,  as  recorded  in  any  period  of  their 
hiftory ;  becaufe  the  greater  number  will 
generally  endeavour  to  diftinguifti  thern- 
felves  by  whatever  happens  at  that  time  to  be 
the  reigningobjeftof  applaufe.  Hencetoowe 
may  obferve  the  progreffive  order,  in  which 
the  manners  of  any  people  prepared  the  way 
for  every  remarkable  mutation  in  their  go- 
vernment. For  no  efi'ential  mutation  can 
ever  be  efrefted  in  any  government  (unlefs 
by  the  violence  of  external  force)  till  the 
prevailing  manners  of  the  people  are  ripe  for 
fuch  a  change.  Confequently,  as  like  caufes 
will  ever  produce  like  effefts  j  w^hen  we  ob- 
ferve the  fame  fnnilarity  of  manners  pre- 
vailing amongft  our  own  people,  vv^ith  that 
which  preceded  the  laft  fatal  mutation  of 
government  in  any  other  free  nation  ;  we 
may,  at  fuch  a  time,  give  a  fhrewd  guefs 
at  the  approaching  fate  of  our  conftitution 
and  country.  Thus  in  the  infancy  and  rife 
of  the  Grecian  Republicks,  when  neceffity 
of  felf-defence  had  given  a  manly  and  war- 
like turn  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  fame  neceffity  had 
fixed  it  into  a  habit,  the  love  of  th^ir  coun- 
try foon  became  the  reigning  obje(5l  of  pub- 
lick 
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lick  applaufe.  As  this  reigning  obje6l  confe- 
quently  became  the  chief  objeCl  of  defire  to 
every  one  who  v/as  ambitious  of  publick 
applaufe,  it  quickly  grew  to  be  the  fafhion. 
The  whole  people  in  thofe  ftates  glowed 
with  the  generous  principle  of  pubUck  vir- 
tue to  the  hitrhefl  degree  of  enthufiafm. 
Wealth  had  then  no  charms,  and  all  the  be- 
witching pleafures  of  luxury  v/ere  unknown, 
or  defpifed.  And  thofe  brave  people  courted 
and  embraced  toils,  danger,  and  even  death 
itfeif,  with  the  greatefl  ardour,  in  purfuit  of 
this  darling  obje6l  of  their  univerfal  wifhes. 
Every  man  planned,  toiled,  and  bled,  not  for 
himfelf,  but  for  his  country.  Hence  the 
produce  of  thofe  ages  was  a  race  of  pa- 
triot Statefmen  and  real  Heroes.  This  ge- 
nerous principle  gave  riie  to  thofe  feminaries 
of  manly  bravery  and  heroic  emulation,  the 
Olympick,  Iilhmian,  and  other  publick  games. 
To  obtain  the  vi6lory  at  thofe  fcenes  of  pub- 
lick glory  was  eftecmed  the  utmofl:  fammit 
of  human  felicity.  A  Vv^reath  of  wild  olive, 
laurel  or  pariley  (the  viclor's  prize),  that 
palma  fiobilisj  as  Horace  terms  it,  v/hicli 

T^errarmn  domtiws  cvchit  ad  Deos, 

was  infinitely  more  the  oc'iecl  of  em.ulation 
in  thofe  generous  times,  than  Coronets  and 
Garters  are  of  modern  ambition.  Let  m.e 
add  too,  that  a^  the  former  were  invariably 

the 
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the  reward  of  merit  only,  they  reflefted  a 
very  different  luftre  upon  the  wearer.  The 
honours  acquired  at  thefe  games  quickly  be- 
came the  darling  themes  of  the  poets,  and 
the  charms  of  mufick  were  called  in  to  give 
additional  graces  to  poetry.  Panegyrick 
fwelled  v/ith  the  moft  nervous  ftrokes  of  elo- 
quence, and  decked  up  with  all  the  flowers 
of  rhetorick,  was  joined  to  the  fidelity  and 
dignity  of  Hiftory ;  whilft  the  canvafs 
glowing  with  mimick  life,  and  the  animated 
marble,  contributed  all  the  powers  of  art  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  vi6lors.  Thefe 
were  the  noble  incentives  v^hich  fired  the 
Grecian  youth  with  the  glorious  emulation 
of  treading  in  the  fteps  of  thofe  publick- 
fpirited  Heroes,  v/ho  were  the  firft  inflitu- 
tors  of  thefe  celebrated  games.  Hence  that 
refined  tafle  for  arts  and  fciences  arofe  in 
Greece,  and  produced  thofe  mafler-pieces  of 
every  kind,  the  inimitable  remains  of  which 
not  only  charm,  but  raife  the  jufted  admira- 
tion of  the  prefent  times. 

This  tafle  raifed  a  new  obje6l  of  applaufe, 
and  at  lafl  fupplanted  the  pai'ents  which  gave 
it  birth .  Poetry,  Eloquence,  and  Mufick  be- 
came equally  the  fubje6ls  of  emulation  at 
the  publick  games,  v/ere  allotted  their  re- 
fpeftive  crowns,  and  opened  a  new  road  to 
fame  and  immortality.  Fame  was  the  end 
propofed  and  hoped  for  by  all ;    and  thofe 

who 
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who  defpaired  of  attainhig  it  by  the  rugged 
and  dangerous  paths  of  honour,  '  fcruck  into 
the  new  and  ilowery  road,  which  was  quickly 
crowded  with  the  fervile  herd  of  imitators. 
Monarchs  ^  turned  poets,  and  great  men, 
fidlers ;  and  money  was  employed  to  biafs 
the  judges  at  the  pubhck  games  to  crown 
wretched  verfes  and  bungUng  performers 
with  the  v/reaths  appropriated  only  to  fupe- 
rior  merit.  This  tafte  prevailed  more  or  lefs 
in  every  (late  of  Greece  (Sparta  alone  ex- 
cepted) according  ,to  the  different  turn  of 
genius  of  each  people  j  but  it  obtained  the 
mofl  ready  admiilion  at  Athens,  which 
quickly  became  the  chief  feat  of  the  Mufes 
and  Graces. 

Thus  a  new  objecu  of  applaufe  introdu- 
cinganew  tafte,  produced  that  fatal  alteration, 
in  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  which  be- 
came a  concurrent  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  their 
Republick.  For  though  the  manners  of 
the  Athenians  grew  more  polite,  yet  they 
grew  more  corrupt,  and  publick  virtue  ceafed 
gradually  to  be  the  obje6l  cf  publick  ap- 
plaufe and  publick  emulation.  [As  drama- 
tick  poetry  affefted  mofb  the  tafte  of  the 
Athenians  j  the  ambition  of  excelling  in 
that  fpecies  of  poetry  was   fo  violent,  that 

'  I.ucian,  p.  32S.     Edit.  Ecurdel.    1615. 
■*  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  orSyracufc. 

Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  14.  p.  3:8,  319. 
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*  ^fchylus  died  with  grief,  becaufein  a  pub- 
lick  contention  with  Sophocles  the  prize 
was  adjudged  to  his  antagonift.  But  though 
we  owe  the  finefl  pieces  of  that  kind  now 
extant  to  that  prevailing  tafte,  yet  it  in- 
troduced fuch  a  rage  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments as  fatally  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Republick. 

^  Juftin  informs  us  that  the  publick  vir- 
tue of  Athens  declined  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Epaminondas.  No  longer  awed  by 
the  virtue  of  that  great  man,  which  had 
been  a  perpetual  fpur  to  their  ambition, 
they  funk  into  a  lethargy  of  effeminate  in- 
dolence. The  publick  revenues  appropriated 
for  the  fervice  of  the  fleet  and  army  were 
fquandered  in  publick  feftivals  and  publick 
entertainments.  The  ftage  was  the  chief 
objeft  of  the  publick  concern,  and  the 
theatres  were  crowded  whilft  the  camp  was 
a  defart.  Who  trod  the  ftage  with  the  great- 
eft  dignity,  or  who  excelled  moft  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Drama ;  not  who  was  the 
ableft  General,  or  moft  experienced  Admiral, 
was  the  object  of  the  publick  refearch  and  pub- 
lick applaufe.  Military  virtue  and  the  fci- 
ence  of  war  were  held  cheap,  and  poets  and 
players  engroffed  thofe  honours  due  only  to 

»  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cim.  p.  483, 
"^  Juftin.  p.  67.  Edit.  Elziv. 
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the  patriot  and  the  hero  j  whilft  the  hard- 
earned  pay  of  the  foldier  and  the  failor  was 
employed  in  corrupting  the  indolent  pleafure- 
taking  citizen.  The  fatal  confequence  of 
this  degeneracy  of  manners,  as  Juftin  af- 
fures,  was  this  :  That  the  able  Philip,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  indolence  and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  Athenians,  who  before  took  the 
lead  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
drew  his  beggarly  kingdom  of  Macedon  ovit 
of  its  primitive  obfcurity,  and  at  laft  reduced 
ail  Greece  under  the  yoke  of  fervitude. 
'  Plutarch,  in  his  inquiry  whether  the  Athe- 
nians were  more  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war 
or  in  the  arts  of  peace,  feverely  cenfures 
their  infatiable  fondnefs  fordiverfions.  He 
afierts,  that  the  money  idly  thrown  away 
upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  alone,  amounted 
to  a  much  greater  fum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended in  all  their  wars  againfl:  thePerfians, 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  common  fafe- 
ty.  That  judicious  philofopher  and  hifto- 
rian,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  i\thenians, 
records  a  fevere  but  fenfible  refleftion  of  a 
Lacedemonian  who  happened  to  be  prefent 
at  thefe  diverfions.  The  generous  Spartan, 
trained  up  in  a  ftate  where  publick  virtue 
ftill  continued  to  be  the  objed:  of  publick 

'  Flut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  p,  349.  Vol,  2. 
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applaufe,  could  not  behold  the  ridiculous 
affiduity  of  the.  Choragi,  or  magiftrates  who 
prefided  at  the  publick  fhews,  and  the  im- 
menfe  fums  which  they  lavifhed  in  the  de- 
corations of  a  new  tragedy,  without  indig- 
nation. "  He  '  therefore  frankly  told  the 
"  Athenians,  that  they  were  highly  criminal 
"  in  wafting  fo  much  time,  and  giving  that 
"  ferious  attention  to  trifles,  v/hich  ought 
"  to  be  dedicated  to  the  affairs  of  the  pub- 
"  lick.  That  it  was  ftiil  more  criminal  to 
"  throw  away  upon  fuch  baubles  as  the  de- 
"  corations  of  a  theatre,  that  money  which 
"  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  equipment  of 
"  their  fleet,'  or  the  fapport  of  their  army. 
"  That  diverfions  ought  to  be  treated  merely 
"  as  diverfions,  and  might  ferve  to  relax 
*'  the  mind  at  our  idle  ^  hours,  or  when  over 
**  a  bottle;  if  any  kind  of  utility  could 
"  arife  from  fuch  trifling  pleafures.  But 
"  to  fee  the  Athenians  make  the  duty  they 
**  owed  to  their  country  give  way  to  their 
"  paflion  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
"  theatre,  and  to  wafte  unprofitably  that 
*'  time  and  money  upon  fuch  frivolous  di- 
"  verfions,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated 
*'  to  the  affairs  and  the  neceffities  of  the 

*  Plut.  Sympofiac,  p.  71c, 
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"  ftate,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  height  of 
"  infatuation." 

Could  we  raife  the  venerable  Philofopher 
from  the  grave  to  take  a  fliort  furvey  of  the 
prefent  manners  of  our  own  countrymen, 
would  he  not  find  them  an  amazingly  exact 
copy  of  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  times 
immediately  preceding  their  fubjeftion  to 
Macedon  ?  Would  he  not  fee  the  fame  fe- 
ries  of  daily  and  nightly  diverfions,  adapted 
to  the  tafte  of  every  clafs  of  people,  from  the 
publick  breakfafting  (that  bane  to  the  time 
and  induftry  of  the  tradefman)  up  to  our 
modern  Orgyes,  the  midnight-revels  of  the 
Mafquerade  ?  If  he  cenfured  the  Athe- 
nians for  throwing  av/ay  fo  much  time  and 
attention  upon  the  chafte  and  manly  fcenes 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  what  muft  he- 
have  thought  of  that  ffrange  Shakefpearo^ 
mania  (as  I  may  term  it)  which  prevailed 
fo  lately,  and  lb  univerfally  amongft  all 
ranks  and  all  ages  ?  Had  he  enquired  of 
thofe  multitudes  who  fo  long  crowded  both 
theatres  at  the  reprefentation  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  what  were  the  ftriking  beauties  which 
fo  ftrongly  and  fo  repeatedly  engaged  their 
attention,  could  a  tenth  part  of  the  aiie(Sl:ed 
admirers  of  that  pathetick  poet,  have  given 
him  a  more  fatisfaclory  anfwer  than,  "That 
"  it  was  the  faihion  ?"  Would  he  not  be 
convinced  that  fafliion  v\^as  the  only  motive, 

when 
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when  he  faw  the  fame  people  thronging 
with  the  fame  eagernefs,  and  fwallowing  the 
ribaldry  of  modern  farce,  and  the  buffoon- 
ery of  pantomine  with  the  fame  fury  of  ap- 
plaufe  ?  Muft  he  not  have  pronounced,  that 
they  as  much  exceeded  the  Athenians  in 
thoughtlefs  levity  and  folly,  as  they  funk 
beneath  them  in  tafle  and  judgment  ?  For 
Plutarch  does  not  find  fault  with  the  fine 
tafte  of  the  Athenians  for  the  noble  compo- 
litions  of  thofe  incomparable  poets  ;  but  for 
that  excefs  of  paffion  for  the  theatre,  which, 
by  fetting  up  a  new  obje6l  of  applaufe,  had 
almoft  extinguifhed  that  publick  virtue,  for 
which  they  had  been  fo  greatly  eminent  j 
and  made  them  more  follicitous  about 
the  fate  of  a  new  tragedy,  or  the  decifion 
of  the  pretenfions  of  two  rival  players, 
than  about  the  fate  of  their  country.  But 
what  idea  mufl  he  have  of  the  higher  clafs 
of  our  people,  when  he  faw  thofe  who 
fhould  be  foremoft  in  a  time  of  diftrefs 
and  danger,  to  animate  the  drooping  fpirit 
of  their  countrymen  by  the  luflre  of  their 
example,  attentive  only  to  the  unmanning 
trills  of  an  Opera  j  a  degree  of  effeminacy 
which  would  have  difgraced  even  the 
women  of  Greece,  in  times  of  greatell 
degeneracy.  If  he  was  informed  that  this 
fpecies  of  diverlion  was  fo  little  natural 
to  the  rougher  genius,  as  well  as  climate  of 
Britain,  that  we  were  obliged  to  purchafe 
K  3  and 
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and  fetch  over  the  worll  performers  of  Italy 
at  the  expencc  of  vail:  fams  ;  what  opinion 
muft  he  form  of  our  underftanding  ?  But  if 
he  was  to  fee  the  infolence  of  thefe  hire- 
lings, and  the  fervile  proftration  of  their 
pay-mailers  to  thefe  idols  of  their  own 
making,  how  m.uft  fuch  egregious  folly  ex^ 
cite  his  contempt  and  indignation  !  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  fcenes  of  diflipation,  this 
varying  round  of  unceafmg  diverlions,  how 
muft  he  be  aftoniflied  at  the  complaint  of 
poverty,  taxes,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  railing  the  necefiary  fup- 
plies  for  the  publick  fervice,  v/hich  would 
ftrike  his  ear  from  every  quarter !  Would 
not  hiscenfure  upon  our  inconfiftent  condu6l 
be  juft  the  fame  which  the  honeft  Spartan 
parted  upon  the  infatuated  Athenians  ? 
When  a  national  Mihtia  of  60,000  men 
only  was  afked  for,  would  he  not  have  blufh- 
ed  for  thofe  who  oppofed  a  meafure  (once 
the  fupport  and  glory  of  every  free  ftate  in 
Greece)  and  whittled  it  down  to  half  the 
number  from  a  pretended  principle  of  oeco- 
nomy  ?  But  could  his  philofophick  gravity 
refrain  a  fmile,  when  he  faw  the  fame  people 
laviihing  their  thoufands  in  fubfcriptions  to 
balls,  concerts,  operas,  and  a  long  train  of  ex- 
penfive  et  c^tera's,  yet  fo  wondrous  frugal  in 
pounds,  ihiilings,  and  pence,  in  a  meafure 
fo  eiTential  to  the  very  fafety  of  the  nation  ? 

If 
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^f  therefore  he  faw  a  people  bending  under 
an  accumulating  load  of  debt,  almoft  to 
bankruptcy,  yet  finking  more  and  more  into 
a  luxury,  known  in  his  time  only  to  the 
effeminate  Perfians,  and  which  required  the 
wealth  of  Perfia  to  fupport  it :  Involved  in 
a  war,  unfuccefsful  'till  meafures  were 
changed  with  miniffers ;  yet  indulging  in 
all  the  pleafures  of  pomp  and  triumph,  in 
the  midfl  of  national  loffes    and  national 

difhonour : Contra6ling  daily  frefli  debts 

of  millions,  to  carry  on  that  war,  yet  idly 
confuming  more  wealth  in  the  ufelefs  pa- 
geantry of  equipage,  drefs,  table,  and  the 
almofl  innumerable  articles  of  expenfive 
luxury,  than  would  fupport  their  fleets  and 
armies ;  he  could  not  help  pronouncing  fucli 
a  people  mad  pafl  the  cure  of  Hellebore,  and 
felf-devoted  to  deflruftion. 

This  flrange  degeneracy  of  the  Athenian 
manners,  which  Plutarch  fo  fevereiy  cen- 
fures,  was  firfl  introduced  (as  that  great  man 
informs  us)  by  '  Pericles.  That  ambitious 
man  determined  to  fupplant  his  rival  Cimon, 
who,  by  the  eclat  of  his  vi6lories,  and  the 
fervices  he  had  done  the  publick,  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  firfl  man  in  Athens,  and  fup- 
ported  his  popularity  by  the  diilribution  of 
a  large  fortune.     Pericles,  greatly  inferior  in 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pericl.  p.  156. 
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point  of  fortune,  and  no  way  able  to  contend 
with  him  in  HberaHty  and  magnificence, 
fhruck  out  a  new  method  of  gaining  over 
the  people  to  his  party.  He  procured  a  law, 
by  which  every  citizen  was  intitled  to  a  gra- 
tuity out  of  the  pubiick  money,  not  only 
for  attending  at  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
aiTemblies  of  the  ftates  ;  but  even  at  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  theatre,  and  the  pub- 
lick  games  and  facrifices  on  their  numerous 
days  of  feflivity.  Thus  Pericles  bought  the 
people  with  their  own  money ;  a  precedent 
which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  followed  by 
corrupt  and  ambitious  ftatefmen  in  ail  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.  To  this  piece  of  ftate- craft, 
not  to  fuperior  abilities,  late  minifters  owed 
their  long  reigns,  which  enabled  them  to 
reduce  corruption  into  fyftem. 

The  confequence  of  this  corruption,  as 
we  may  gatiier  from  the  writings  of  Demoft- 
henes,  was,  that  in  a  few  years  time  the 
Athenians  were  no  more  the  fame  people. 
The  annual  fund  appropriated  to  the  pub- 
lick  fervice  for  the  army  and  navy,  was 
wholly  diverted  to  the  fupport  of  the  theatre. 
Thfeir  officers  regarding  nothing  but  their 
rank  and  pay,  inftead  of  patriots,  weredege-^ 
nerated  '  into  meer  mercenaries.     The  emu- 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Phocion,  p.  744.  Item  Demofl:. 
Olynth.  2.  p.  25.     Edit.  Wolf.    1604. 

lation. 
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latlon,  of  who  fliould  ferve  their  country  beft, 
no  longer  fubfiiled  amongft  them  ;  but  of 
who  fnould  obtain  the  mofl:  lucrative  com- 
mand. The  people  tailing  the  fweets  of 
corruption,  and  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  , 
a  city,  which  was  one  perpetual  fcene  of 
feftivals  and  diverfions,  grew  averfe  to  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war,  which  now  feem-  ' 
ed  an  infupportable  flavery,  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  free  citizens.  The  defence  of 
the  ftate  was  committed  to  mercenary  hire- 
lings, who  behaved  fo  ill  that  their  affairs 
were  in  the  utmoft  diforder.  Of  all  their 
leading  men,  Demolthenes  and  Phocion  were 
alone  proof  againft  the  gold  of  Macedon ; 
the  reft  were  Philip's  known  and  avowed 
penfioners.  Demofthenes,  at  this  alarming 
jundure,  laid  before  the  people  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Philip,  and  the  diftrefied 
fituation  of  their  country,  with  the  utmoft 
freedom.  He  employed  all  the  energy 
and  Pathos  of  eloquence  to  roufe  them  out 
of  that  lethargy  of  indolence  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  publick  fafety,  into  which  their 
own  luxury,  and  the  flatteries  of  their  cor- 
rupt Demagogues,  had  thrown  them. 

'  He  demonftrated  to  them,  that  the  glo- 
rious principle,  which  had  fo  long  preferved 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  had  enabled  them 

*  Demcff.  Orat.  in  Philip.  3.  p.  86,  92. 

to 
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to  triumph  over  the  whole  force  and  opu- 
lence of  the  mighty  power  of  Perlia,  was 
that  common  hatred,  that  general  detefta- 
tion  of  corruption,  v/hich  prevailed  fo  uni- 
verfally  amongft  their  generous  fore-fathers. 
That,  in  thofe  times  of  publick  virtue,  to 
receive  prefents  from  any  foreign  power 
was  deemed  a  capital  crime.  That  if  any 
man  fhould  be  found  fo  lliamefully  profli- 
gate, as  to  fell  himfelf  to  any  one  who  had 
defigns  upon  the  liberty  of  Greece  5  or  fliotild 
endeavour  to  introduce  corruption  into  his 
own  country  3  death  without  mercy  would 
have  been  his  punifhment  here,  and  his 
memory  branded  with  indelible  and  eternal 
infamy  hereafter.  That  the  Statefmen  and 
Generals  of  thofe  happier  times,  were  abfo- 
lute  ftrangers  to  that  moft  criminal  and  in- 
famous kind  of  traffick ;  which  was  grown 
fo  common  and  fo  univerfal,  that  honour, 
fame,  character,  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
their  country  were  all  fet  to  fale,  and  fold 
publickly  by  '  au6lion  to  the  beft  bidder. 
He  then  made  ufe  of  his  utmoft  art,  backed 
with  the  greatefl  ilrength  of  reafoning,  to 
perfuade  the  people,  to  give  up  that  fund  to 
the  fupport  of  the  army  and  navy  (the  fer- 
vice  to  which  it  had  been  originally  appro- 
priated) which  from  the  time  of  Pericles 

,    '  Demoft,  ibid. 

had 
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had  been  applied  folely  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  theatre.  He  fhevved  next,  the 
folly  and  danger  of  confiding  the  defence  of 
the  Itate  to  mercenary  forces  j  who  had  al- 
ready ferved  them  fo  ill.  He  informed  them, 
that  their  allies  the  Olynthians  earneflly  in- 
lifted,  that  the  troops  fent  to  their  affiftance 
might  no  longer  be  compofed  of  venal  hire- 
lings as  before,  but  of  native  Athenians, 
animated  with  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  their 
country,  and  warm  in  the  intereft  of  the 
common  caufe.  Both  thefe  motions  were 
oppofed  by  the  corrupt  party  who  adhered 
to  Philip.  The  people  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  that  fund,  even  to  the  mofi:  preliing 
exigencies  of  the  flate,  which  enabled  them 
to  gratify  their  favourite  paffion ;  thus  the 
oppofition  of  the  people  quaflied  the  former 
of  thefe  motions.  But  though  the  urgent, 
,and  repeated  remonflrances  of  Demoflhenes 
prevailed  in  favour  of  the  latter,  yet  the  De- 
magogues, who  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
convincing  Philip,  how  well  he  employed 
his  money,  took  care  to  reduce  the  promifed 
fuccours  to  a  very  fmall  number,  and  to  pro- 
cure Chares,  a  '  creature  of  their  own,  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition. 
Small  as  thofe  fuccours  were,  yet  they  did 
the  Olynthians  ciiential  fervice.     But  as  all 

'  Pint,  in  Vit.  Phocion,  p.  747. 

the 
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the  eloquence  of  Demoilhenes  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  his  countrymen  to  make  more 
vigorous  efforts,  the  city  of  Olynthus  fell 
the  year  following  into  the  hands  of  Philip 
*  by  the  treachery  of  Euthy crates  and 
Lafthenes,  two  of  the  leading  citizens.  Phi- 
lip ftill  continued  his  encroachments  upon 
the  allies  of  Athens ;  fometimes  cajoling, 
fometimes  bullying  the  Athenians  -,  jufl  as 
he  found  either  method  moft  conducive  to 
his  purpofe,  in  which  he  was  punctually  fe- 
conded  by  the  corrupt  Demagogues.  But  at 
laft  the  joint  attack  which  he  made  upon  the 
cities  of  Perynthus  and  Byzantium,  from 
whofe  territories  the  Athenians  drew  their 
chief  fupplies  of  corn,  at  once  opened  their 
eyes,  and  rouzed  them  from  their  indolence. 
They  equipped  a  very  large  armament  with 
great  expedition  ;  but  the  Philippick  fadion 
had  flill  influence  enough  with  the  people, 
to  obtain  the  command  of  it  for  their  friend 
Chares.  The  conduft  of  this  general  was 
exad:ly  anfwerable  to  the  opinion  and  hopes 
of  his  friends,  who  had  procured  him  that 
employment.  Chares,  voluptuous,  yet  for- 
didly  avaritious  j  vain  and  affuming,  yet 
without  either  courage  or  capacity ;  rapa- 
cious, and  intent  only  upon  enriching  him- 
felf  at  the  expence  either  of  friend  or  foe, 

'  Diodor,  Sicul.  lib.  16.  p.  450. 
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was  refufed  admittance  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Byzantium  5  who  from  experience  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  his  chara6ler.  Enraged 
at  fuch  an  unexpeded  affront,  this  doughty 
general  employed  his  time  in  parading  along 
the  coafts,  detefted  by  his  allies  whom  he 
plundered,  and  defpifed  by  his  enemies  whom 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  face.  The  Athe- 
nians, fenfible  of  their  folly,  difplaced  Chares, 
and  gave  the  command  to  Phocion.  The 
able  and  honeft  Phocion  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Byzantines,  and  quickly 
convinced  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  Philip.  He  not  only 
drove  that  ambitious  monarch  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  allies  ;  but  compelled  him 
to  retire  with  great  lofs  and  precipitation  in- 
to his  own  dominions,  where  Phocion  made 
feveral  glorious  and  fuccefsful  incuriions. 
Philip  now  throwing  off  the  mafque,  march- 
ed his  army  towards  Athens,  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  humble  that  people,  who  were  the 
chief  obftacle  to  his  ambitious  viev/s.  De- 
mofthenes  alone  took  the  lead  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  perfuaded  his  countrymen  to  join 
the  Thebans  with  all  the  force  they  could 
raife,  and  make  head  againil  the  invader. 
Philip  finding  his  meafures  quite  difconcert- 
ed  by  this  confederacy,  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Athens  to  propofe  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
profefs  his  defire  of  living  in  amity  with  the 

Athenians, 
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Athenians.  Phocion,  anxious  about  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  war,  which  he  knew  his  country- 
men had  not  virtue  enough  to  fupport,  and 
where  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  battle  mull  be 
fatal  to  the  flate,  pleaded  ftrongly  for  paci- 
fick  meafures.  But  the  flaming  zeal  of  De- 
mofthenes  prevailed.  Phocion  was  not  only 
infulted,  but  excluded  from  all  fhare  in  the 
command  of  the  army  by  the  infatuated  peo- 
ple. Chares,  fo  notorious  for  his  coward- 
ice and  incapacity,  who  (as  '  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  informs  us)  knew  no  more  the  duty  of 
a  general  than  the  meaneft  private  foldier  in 
the  army,  and  one  Lyficles,  a  man  of  dar- 
ing courage,  but  rafii  and  ignorant,  were 
appointed  commanders  in  chief.  As  De- 
mofthenes  had  puflied  on  the  people  to  this 
war,  and  vv^as  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  this  fatal  ilep  muft  be  entirely  attri- 
buted to  his  private  pique  at  Phocion  for 
oppofing  his  meafures.  Phocion  had  more 
than  once  beaten  Philip  with  much  inferior 
forces,  and  was  indifputabiy  the  ablefl  ge- 
neral of  the  age,  and  the  only  man  whom 
Philip  was  afraid  of.  The  conduct  there- 
fore of  Demofthenes  was  fo  rafli  and  weak 
in  the  management  of  this  war  \  that  Plu- 
tarch refoives  the  whole  into  a  certain  di- 

V 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  16.  p.  476, 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demoft.  p.  854. 

vine 
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vine  fatality ;  which,  in  the  circumvolution 
of  mundane  affairs,  had  limited  the  free- 
dom of  Greece  to  that  particular  point  of 
time.  The  battle  of  Chseronea,  which  en- 
fued  quickly  after,  gave  the  Athenians  a  too 
fatal  proof  of  the  fuperior  forefight  and  fa- 
gacity  of  Phocion,  and  their  own  fuperlative 
folly  in  the  choice  of  their  generals.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  equal  bravery  and 
obflinacy  on  both  fides,  and  the  confederates 
behaved  as  well  as  men  could  do  upon  the 
occafion  j  but  their  defeat  was  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  incapacity  of  the  Athenian 
commanders.  This  was  fo  apparent,  '  that 
Philip  obferving  a  capital  blunder  committed 
by  *  Lylicles  in  the  heat  of  the  aftion,  turn- 
ed about  coolly,  and  remarked  to  his  officers, 
"  That  the  Athenians  knew  not  how  to  con- 
"  quer."  This  fault  in  point  of  generalihip 
quickly  turned  the  fcale  in  favour  of  the 
abler  Philip,  who  knew  his  trade  too  w^ell 
to  let  flip  fo  material  an  advantage.  The 
Athenians  were  totally  routed,  and  that  fa- 
tal ^  day  put  a  period  to  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependency of  Greece. 

*  Polyaen.  Stratagem,  Jib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  311. 

*  Polyaenus  calls  this  general  Stratocles, 

'  Hie  dies  univerfae  Grecise  et  gloriam  dominationis, 
et  vetuftiffimam  libertatem  finivit.     Juftin.  Jib,  9.  p.  79. 

Edit,  Elziv. 

Thus 
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Thus  fell  the  Athenians,  and  their  fail  in- 
volved the  reft  of  Greece  in  one  common 
ruin.  The  decadence  of  this  once  glorious 
and  free  State  was  begun  by  Pericles,  who 
firft  introduced  venality  amongft  the  people 
for  the  fupport  of  luxury  !  continued  by  the 
venal  orators  who  encouraged  that  corrup- 
tion to  maintain  their  influence  over  the 
people ;  but  finiflied  by  that  fatal  diiunion 
between  the  only  two  men,  whofe  publick 
virtue  and  abilities  could  have  faved  their 
country  from  deftru6lion. 

Athens  however,  by  her  fall,  has  left  us 
fomeinftruclions  highly  ufeful  for  our  prefent 
conduct.  Warned  by  her  fate  we  may  learn, 
^— that  the  moft  efte61ual  method  which  a 
bad  minifter  can  take,  to  tame  the  fpirit  of  a 
brave  and  free  people,  and  to  melt  them 
down  to  flavery,  is  to  promote  luxury,  and 
encourage  and  difFufe  a  tafte  for  publick  di- 

verfions That  luxury,   and  a  prevailing 

fondnefs  for  publick  diverfions,are  thenever- 
failing  fore-runners  of  univerfal  idlenefs,  ef- 
feminacy, and  corruption. — That  there  can- 
not be  a  more  certain  fymptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  a  State  than  when  a  firm 
adherence  to  party  is  fixed  upon  as  the  only 
tefc  of  merit,  and  all  the  qualifications  requi- 
fite  to  a  right  difcharge  of  every  employ- 
ment, are  reduced  to  that  fingle  ftandard. — 
That  thefe  evils  take  root,  and  fpread  by  al- 
3  ,  moft 
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moil  imperceptible  degrees  in  time  of  peace 
and  national  affluence ;  but,  if  left  to  their 
full  and  natural  effects  without  controul,they 
will  inevitably  undermine  and  dellroy  the 
moft  flourifhing  and  beft  founded  conftitu- 
tion. — That  in  times  of  peace  and  affluence 
luxury,  and  a  fondnefs  for  diverfions,  will 
aflume  the  fpecious  names  of  politenefs,tafte, 
and  magnificence.  Corruption  will  put  on 
different  maiks.  In  the  corruptors  it  will 
be  termed  able  management,  encouraging 
the  friends  of  the  adminiftration,  and  '  ce- 
menting a  mutual  harmony,  and  mutual  de- 
pendance  between  the  three  different  eftates 
of  the  government.  In  the  corrupted  it  will 
be  denominated  loyalty,  attachment  to  the 
government,  and  prudence  in  providing  for 
one's  own  family.  That  in  fuch  times  thefe 
evils  will  gain  a  frefh  acceffion  of  ftrength 
from  their  very  effects  j  becaufe  corruption 
will  occafion  a  greater  circulation  of  the  pub- 
lick  money ;  and  the  diffipations  of  luxury, 
by  promoting  trade,  *  will  gild  over  private 
vices  with  the  plaufible  appearance  of  pub- 
lick  benefits. — That  when  a  State,  fo  circum- 
flanced,  is  forced  into  a  war  with  any  formi- 

*  Thus  Demades  termed  the  gratuities  given  to  the 
people  out  of  the  publick  money,  the  glue  or  cement  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Republick.  Plut.  Queft.  Pla- 
ton,  p.  loii. 

^  Fable  of  the  bees. 
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dable"  power,  then,  and  not  'till  then,  thefc 
baleful  evils  will  fhew  themfelves  in  their 
true  colours,  and  produce  their  proper  effe6ls. 
The  counfels  in  fuch  a  State  will  be  weak 
and  pufillanimous,  becaufe  the  able  and  ho- 
neft  citizens,  who  aim  folely  at  the  publiek 
welfare,  will  be  excluded  from  all  fliare  in 

the  government  from  party  motives. 

Their  meafures  will  terminate  in  poor  fliifts, 
and  temporary  expedients,  calculated  only  to 
amufe,  or  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  prying  too  clofely  into  their  iniquitous 
conduct.  Their  fleets  and  armies  will  be  ei- 
ther employed  in  ufelefs  parade,  or  will  mif- 
carry  in  aftion  from  the  incapacity  of  tlieir 
eomm.anders,  becaufe,  as  all  the  chief  pofts 
will  be  filled  up  with  the  creatures  of  the 
prevailing  faction,  fuch  officers  will  be  more 
intent  upon  enricliingthemfelves  than  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  ;  and  will  aii  as  fhall  bejudg-" 
cd  moll:  conducive  to  the  private  intereft  of 
their  party,  not  to  the  publiek  fervice  of 
their  country.  For  they  vv^ill  naturally  ima- 
gine, that  the  fame  power,  which  placed 
them  in  the  command,  will  have  weight 
enough  to  fcreen  them  from  the  refentment 
of  an  injured  people. — «-Their  fupplies  for 
the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  war  will 
be  raifed  with  difficulty  -, — —becaufe,  as  fo 
great  a  part  of  the  publiek  money  will  be 
abforbed  by  the  number  of  penlions  and  lu- 
crative 
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crative  employments,  and  diverted  to  other 
purpofes  of  corruption,  the  funds  deflined 
for  the  publick  fervice  will  be  found  greatly 
deficient.  If  the  rich  are  applied  to,  in  fucli 
depraved  times,  to  contribute  their  fuperflu- 
ous  wealth  towards  the  publick  expences, 
their  anfwer  will  be  the  fame  which  '  Scopas 
the  rich  Theflalian  made  to  a  friend,  who 
alked  him  for  a  piece  of  furniture,  which  he 
judged  wholly  ufelefs  to  the  poffelTor,  becaufe 
it  was  quite  fuperfluous.  "  You  miftake, 
my  friend  i  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  our 
lives  confiils  in  thofe  things  which  you  call 
fuperfluous,  not  in  thofe  which  you  call  ne- 
celfaries."  The  people,  accuftomed  to  fell 
thcmfelves  to  the  befl  bidder,  will  look  upon 
the  wages  of  corruption  as  their  birth-right, 
and  will  necefTarily  rife  in  their  demands,  in. 
proportion  as  luxury,  like  other  fafhions,  de- 
fcends  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  clalTes. 
Heavy  and  unequal  taxes  muft  confequently 
be  impofed  to  make  up  this  deficiency ;  and 
the  operations  of  the  war  muft  either^  be  re- 
tarded by  the  flownefs  in  colle6ling  the  pro- 
duce, or  the  money  muft  be  borrowed  at 
high  intereft  and  exceffive  premiums,  and 
the  publick  given  up  a  prey  to  the  extortion 

'Zus^irloTi,  ahx   ouK  sheivoi^  to??  «vav«a(oif.     Plut.  de  Cupidit. 

V'  527. 
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of  ufurers.  If  a  '  venal  and  luxurious  De- 
mades  fhould  be  at  the  head  of  the  ruling 
party,  fuch  an  adminiftration  would  hardly 
find  credit  fufficient  to  fupport  their  mea- 
fures,  as  the  moneyed  men  would  be  averfe 
to  trufting  their  property  in  fuch  rapacious 
*  hands ;  for  the  chain  of  felf-intereft,  which 
links  fuch  a  fet  of  men  together,  will  reach 
from  the  higheft  quite  down  to  the  loweft 
officer  of  the  flate  j  becaufe  the  higher  offi- 
cers, for  the  mutual  fupport  of  the  whole, 
muft  connive  at  the  frauds  and  rapines  of 
the  inferior,  or  fcreen  them  if  detected. 

If  therefore  the  united  voice  of  a  people, 
exhaufted  by  the  oppreffions  of  a  weak  and 
iniquitous  adminiftration,  fhould  call  a  truly 
difmterefted  patriot  to  the  helm,  fuch  a  man 
muft  be  expofed  to  all  the  malice  of  dete6led 
villany,  backed  by  the  whole  weight  of  dif- 
appointed  fa6lion.  Plutarch  has  handed 
down  to  us  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this  truth 
in  the  cafe  of  Ariftides,  which  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted. 

^  When  Ariftides  was  created  Quaeftor,  or 
high  Treafurer  of  Athens,  he  fairly  laid  be- 

'  Demades,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  the  diflblute- 
nefs  of  his  life,  and  condudl  in  the  adminiftration,  fhip- 
wrccked  the  Athenian  Republiclc.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pho- 
clon,  p.  741. 

^  Plut.  Apotheg.  p.  188. 

*  PJut.  in  Vit.  Ariftid.  p.  320. 
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fore  the  Athenians  what  immenfe  fums  the 
publick  had  been  robbed  of  by  their  former 
Treafurers,  but  efpecially  by  Themiflocles, 
whom  he  proved  to  be  more  criminal  than 
any  of  the  others.  This  warm  and  honeffc 
remonftrance  produced  fuch  a  powerful  coa- 
lition between  thefe  publick  plunderers,  that 
when  Ariftides,  at  the  expiration  of  his  of- 
fice, (which  was  annual,  and  ele6live)  came 
to  give  up  his  accompts  to  the  people,  The- 
miflocles publickly  impeached  him  of  the 
fame  crime,  and,  by  the  artifice  of  his  cor- 
rupt party,  procured  him  to  be  condemned 
and  fined ;  but  the  honefler,  and  more  re- 
fpeclable  part  of  the  citizens  highly  refenting 
fuch  an  infamous  method  of  proceeding,  not 
only  acquitted  Ariflides  honourably,  and  re- 
mitted his  fine,  but,  to  fliew  their  approba- 
tion of  his  condu6l,  elecled  him  Treasurer  for 
the  following  year.  At  his  entrance  upon 
his  office  the  fecond  time,  he  affedled  to  ap- 
pear fenfible  of  his  former  error,  and,  by 
winking  at  the  frauds  of  the  inferior  officers, 
and  negle6ling  to  fcrutinize  into  their  ac- 
compts, he  fuffered  them  to  plunder  with 
impunity.  Thefe  State-leeches,  thus  gorged 
with  the  publick  money,  grew  fo  extremely 
fond  of  Ariflides,  that  they  employed  all  their 
interefl  to  perfuade  tfie  people  to  ele6l  him  a 
third  time  to  that  important  office.  On  the 
day  of  eledlion,  when  the  voices  of  the  Athe- 
L  3  nians 
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nians  were  unanimous  in  his  favour,  this 
real  Patriot  flood  upwithhonefl  indignation, 
and  gave  the  people  this  fevere,  but  juft  re- 
primand. "  When,  fays  he,  I  difcharged 
my  duty  in  this  office  the  firft  time,  v^ith  that 
zeal  and  fidelity  which  every  honefl  man 
owes  to  his  country,  I  was  viHfied,  infulted, 
and  condemned.  Now  I  have  given  full  li- 
berty to  all  thefe  robbers  of  the  publick  here 
prefent  to  pilfer,  and  prey  upon  your  finan- 
ces at  pleafure,  I  am,  it  feems,  a  mofl  up- 
right minifler,  and  a  mofl  worthy  citizen. 
Believe  me,  O  Athenians !  I  am  more  afham- 
ed  of  the  honour,  which  you  have  fo  unani- 
moufly  conferred  upon  me  this  day,  than  of 
that  unjuft  fentence  which  you  pafTed  upon 
me  with  fo  much  infamy  the  year  before. 
But  it  gives  me  the  utmofl  concern,  upon 
your  account,  when  I  fee  that  it  is  eafier  to 
merit  your  favour  and  applaufe  by  flattering, 
and  conniving  at  the  rogueries  of  a  pack  of 
villains,  than  by  a  frugal  and  uncorrupt  ad- 
miniflration  of  the  publick  revenues."  He 
then  difclofedall  the  frauds  and  thefts,  which 
had  been  committed  that  year  in  the  treafury, 
which  he  had  privately  minuted  down  for 
that  purpofe.  The  confequence  was,  that 
all  thofe,  y/ho  jufl  before  had  been  fo  loud 
in  his  praife,  were  flruck  dumb  with  fhame 
and  confufion  ;  but  he  himfelf  received  thofe 
high  encomiums,  which  he  had  fo  juftly  me- 
rited. 
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Tited,  from  every  honeft  citizen.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  whole  palTage,  as  related  by 
Plutarch,  that  Ariftides  might  have  made  his 
own  fortune,  at  the  expence  of  thepublick, 
with  the  fame  eafe,  and  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  any  of  his  predecefTors  had  done  before, 
or  any  minifters  in  modern  States  have  done 
fmce.  For  the  reft  of  the  officers,  who 
feemed  to  think  their  chief  duty  confifted  in 
making  the  moft  of  their  places,  fhewed 
themfeives  extremely  ready  to  conceal  the 
peculation  of  their  chief,  becaufe  it  gave  them 
a  right  to  claim  the  fame  indulgence  from 
him  in  return.  A  remark  not  reftri6led  to 
the  Athenians  alone,  but  equally  applicable 
to  every  corrupt  adminiftration  under  every 
government.  Hiftory,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  will  furnifh  us  with  numerous  in- 
ftances  of  this  truth,  and  pofterity  will  pro- 
bably make  the  fame  remark,  when  the  ge- 
nuine hiftory  of  fome  late  adminiftrations 
ftiall  fee  the  light  in  a  future  age. 

If  the  Athenians  were  fo  corrupt  in  the 
time  when  Ariftides  lived,  ought  we  to  won- 
der at  that  amazing  height  to  which  that  cor- 
ruption arrived  in  the  time  of  Demofthenes, 
•when  left  to  its  full  eifefts  for  fo  long  a  term 
of  years  ?  Could  the  State  of  Athens  at  that 
time  have  been  preferved  by  human  means  -, 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Demofthenes,  joined 
to  the  ftri6l  ceconomy,  the  inflexible  integri- 
L  4  ty, 
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ty,  and  fuperior  abilities  of  Phocion,  might 
have  raifed  her  once  more  to  her  ancient  luf- 
tre.  But  the  event  fhewed,  that  luxury,  cor- 
ruption and  fa6tion,  the  caufes  of  her  ruin, 
had  taken  too  deep  root  in  the  very  vitals  of 
the  Republick.  The  Grecian  hiftory  indeed 
affords  us  ever  memorable  inftances  of  Re- 
publicks  bending  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
or  domellick  oppreffion,  yet  freed  and  reftor- 
ed  to  their  former  liberty  and  dignity  by  the 
courage  and  virtue  of  fome  eminent  Patriot 
citizen.  But  if  we  refle6l  upon  the  means, 
by  which  thefe  great  events  were  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  conduced,  we  fhall  always  find,  that 
there  yet  remained  in  the  people  a  fund  of 
publick virtue  fufficient  to  fupport  their  chiefs 
inthofe  arduous  enterprizes.  The  fpirit  of 
liberty  in  a  free  people  may  be  cramped  and 
prefTed  down  by  external  violence ;  but  can 
fcarce  ever  be  totally  extinguifhed.  Oppref- 
fion will  only  encreafe  its  elaftic  force,  and 
when  rouzed  to  a6tion  by  fome  daring  chief, 
it  will  break  out,  like  fired  gun-powder,  with 
irrefiftable  impetuofity.  We  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  look  back  to  antiquity  for  convincing 
proofs  of  this  mofl  important  truth.  Our 
own  hiftory  is  but  one  continued  fcene  of  al- 
ternate ftruggles  between  encroaching  prin- 
ces, aiming  at  abfolute  power,  and  a  brave 
people  refolutely  determined  to  vindicate  their 
freedom.  The  genius  of  liberty  has  hither- 
to 
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to  rofe  fuperior  in  all  thofe  conflids,  and  ac- 
quired ftrength  from  oppofition.  May  it 
continue  to  prevail  to  the  end  of  time  I  The 
United  Provinces  are  a  ftriking  proof  that  the 
fpirit  of  liberty,  when  animated  and  con- 
ducted by  publick  virtue,  is  invincible. 
Whilft  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auflria,  they  v^ere  little  better  than  a  poor 
afTemblage  of  fifhing- towns  and  villages. 
But  the  virtue  of  one  great  man  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  throw  off  that  inhuman  yoke, 
but  to  make  a  refpe6lable  figure  amongft  the 
firfl  powers  in  Europe.  All  the  different 
States  in  Europe,  founded  by  our  Gothick 
anceftors,  were  originally  free.  Liberty  was 
as  truly  their  birth-right  as  it  is  ours ;  and 
though  they  have  been  wormed  out  of  it  by 
fraud,  or  robbed  of  it  by  violence,  yet  their 
inherent  right  to  it  ftill  fubfifts,  though  the 
exercife  of  that  right  is  fuperfeded,  and  re- 
ftrained  by  force.  Hence  no  defpotick  go- 
vernment can  ever  fubfift  without  the  fupport 
of  that  inftrument  of  tyranny  and  oppref- 
fion,  a  ftanding  army.  For  ail  illegal  power 
muft  ever  be  fupportcd  by  the  fame  means 
by  which  it  was  firft  acquired.  France  was 
not  broke  into  the  yoke  of  flavery  till  the 
infamous  adminiilrations  of  Richlieu  and 
Mazarin.  But  though  loyalty  and  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  their  Prince  feem  to  form  the 
charac^eriflick  of  the  French  nation,  yet  the 

late 
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Bte  glorious  ftand  againil  the  arbitrary  Ira- 
pofitibns  of  the  crown,  which  will  immor- 
talize the  parliament  of  Paris,  proves  that 
thty  fubmit  to  their  chains  with  relii6lance. 
Luxury  is  the  real  bane  of  publick  virtue, 
and  confequently  of  liberty,  which  gradual- 
ly finks  in  proportion  as  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  foftened  and  corrupted.  When- 
ever therefore  this  efTential  fpirit,  as  I  may 
term  it,  of  a  free  nation  is  totally  diifTipated, 
the  people  become  a  mere  Caput  Morttium,  a 
dead  inert  mafs,  incapable  of  refufcitation, 
and  ready  to  receive  the  deepeft  impreflions 
of  flavery.  Thus  the  publick  virtue  of 
Thrafybulus,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
Philopaemen,  Aratus,Dion,&c.  reilored  their 
refpeclive  States  to  freedom  and  power,  be- 
caufe  though  liberty  was  fupprefted,  yet  the 
fpirit  of  it  ftill  remained,  and  acquired  new 
vigour  from  oppreffion.  Phocion  and  De- 
iiiofthenes  failed,  becaufe  corruption  had  ex- 
tinguifhed  publick  virtue,  and  luxury  had 
changed  the  fpirit  of  liberty  into  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  fervility. 

'  That  luxury  and  corruption,  encouraged 
and  propagated  by  a  moft  abandoned  faftion, 
have  made  an  alarming  progrefs  in  ournation, 
IS  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denied.  The 
efFe6ls  have  been  too  fenfibly  felt  during  the 
courfe  of  the  late  and  prefent  wars,  which 

'till 
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till  the  laft  campaign,  were  the  moft  expen- 
five,  and  the  leaft  fuccefsful  of  any  we  ever 
yet  engaged  m.  But  a  late  fignal  change 
muft  convince  our  enemies,  that  we  have  a 
fund  of  publick  virtue  ftill  remaining,  capa- 
ble of  vindicating  our  jufl  rights,  and  raifing 
us  out  of  that  calamitous  fituation,  into 
which  we  were  plunged  under  fome  late  ad- 
miniftrations.  When  the  publick  imagined 
the  helm  in  the  hands  of  corruption,  pufilla- 
nimity  and  ignorance,  they  transferred  it  to  a 
virtuous  Citizen,  pofiefied,  in  their  opinion, 
of  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demofthenes, 
joined  to  the  publick  osconomy,  incorrupt 
honefty,  and  immoveable  fortitude  of  Arif- 
tides  and  Phocion.  The  numerous  dif- 
interefled  marks  of  approbation,  fo  lately 
given  from  every  part  of  this  kingdom, 
demomlrat-e  the  refolution  and  ability  of 
the  publick  to  fupport  that  minifcer,  as 
long  as  he  purfues  his  upright  plan  of  con- 
du6t  with  undeviating  firmnefs. 

From  the  time  of  Phocion,  the  Athe- 
nian hiftory  affords  little  more  than  a  de- 
tail of  '  fcandalous  decrees,  and  defpica- 
ble  inilances  of  the  levity  and  fervile  adu- 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demet.  p.  893 — 94 — 900. 

lation 
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lation  of  that  abje6t  people.  Reduced  at 
laft  to  a  province  of  the  Romans,  Athens 
contributed  her  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences 
towards  polifhing,  and  her  paffion  for  thea- 
trical performances  towards  corrupting  the 
manners  of  that  warlike  people. 
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CHAP.       III. 
Of    Thebes. 

H  E  accounts  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
this  ancient  RepubHck  are  fo  enve- 
loped in  fable,  that  we  muft  rather  apply  for 
them  to  the  poets  than  the  hiflorians.  '  Pau- 
fanias  gives  us  a  lift  of  fixteen  Kings  of  this 
country,  down  from  Cadmus  inclufive,  who 
evidently  belong  to  the  fabulous  times  of  the 
Heroes.  *  He  feems  indeed  to  acknowledge 
as  much,  fince  he  confefles,  that  as  he  could 
find  no  better  account  of  their  origin,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  up  with  fable.  ^  After  the 
death  of  Xanthus,  the  laft  of  thofe  Kings, 
the  Thebans,  as  the  fame  author  relates,  dif- 
gufted  at  Monarchy,  changed  the  form  of 
their  government  into  a  Republick.  But  it 
is  in  vain  to  fearch  for  the  caufe,  or  manner 
how  this  revolution  was  effeded,  either  in 
Paufanias,  or  any  other  hiftorian.  All  we 
can  learn  of  the  Thebans  or  *  Boeotians  from 
hiftory,  is,  that  they  were  remarkable  for 

*  Paufan.  Grec.  Defcrlp.  lib.  9.  c.  5.  p.  718.    Edit, 
Kechnii. 

Oy  yix^  Tx  yihva^fiVf  eg  aurag  TnxpeupsTvy  s'ssofMi  tw  huBh, 
Id.  ibid. 


^  Ibid.  p.  723. 

*  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  Boeotia. 
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their  dullnefs  and  ftupidity,  even  to  a  '  pro- 
verb :  that,  'till  the  time  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas,  they  made  as  poor  a  figure  in 
the  art  of  war  as  in  the  fciences :  that  their 
form  of  government  was  Democratick  j  and 
that,  as  ufually  happens  in  that  kind  of  go- 
vernment, they  were  divided  into  factions. 

After  the  famous  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by 
which  the  honour  and  true  intereft  of  Greece 
was  facrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  Spar- 
tans, v/hatever  State  refufed  to  come  into 
their  meafures,  was  condemned  to  feel  the 
effeds  of  their  refentment.  They  had  com- 
pelled the  Thebans  to  accede  to  that  treaty, 
though  it  deprived  them  of  the  dominion  over 
Bceotia ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  perfidy  of 
the  Ariftocratick  fa6Vion,  got  poileflion  of 
their  citadel,  and  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of 
abfolute  fubjedion.  This  was  the  wretched 
ftate  of  the  Thebans  'till  they  were  deliver- 
ed both  from  foreign  and  domeftick  flavery, 
and  raifed  to  a  height  of  pov/er  fuperior  to 
every  other  State  of  Greece  by  the  virtue  of 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  I  have  fele6l- 
ed  therefore  this  revolution  as  the  mofl  in- 
terefting,  and  mofl  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
becaufe  it  exhibits  a  convincing  proof,  that  ^ 

*  Bceotum  in  craflb  jurares  aere  natum.  Hor.  epif.  i. 
lib.  2.  liru  244- 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pelopid.  p.  287, 
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a  brave  and  warlike  people  are  not  the  pro- 
duce of  any  particular  fpot,  but  are  the 
growth  of  every  place  and  country,  where 
the  natives  are  trained  up  in  a  true  fenfe  of 
fhame  at  mean  and  bafe  a6lions,  and  infpired 
with  that  manly  courage  which  arifes  from 
the  emulation  after  what  is  juft  and  honour- 
able. And  that  thofe  who  are  taught  to 
dread  infamy  more  than  the  greateft  dangers, 
prove  the  moft  invincible,  and  moft  formi- 
dable to  an  enemy.  It  infl:ru61:s  us  too,  that 
the  moft  deprefled,  and  moft  abje6l  State 
may  be  extricated  from  the  calamities  of  op- 
preffion,  and  raifed  to  fuperior  dignity  and 
luftre  by  a  very  fmall  number  of  virtuous 
patriots,  whilft  the  fpirit  of  liberty  yet  re- 
mains, and  the  people  fecond  the  efforts  of 
their  leaders  with  unanimity  and  vigour. 

The  Thebans,  by  a  fatal  error  in  poli- 
ticks, hadchofen  Ifmenias  and  Leontidas, 
v/ho  were  at  that  time  heads  of  two  oppofite 
parties,  their  fupreme  annual  magiftrates. 
Ifmenias  was  a  fteady  alTertor  of  the  liberty 
and  juft  rights  of  the  people,  and  laboured  to 
preferve  a  due  balance  in  the  powers  of  the 
conftitution.  Leontidas  wanted  to  engrofs 
the  v/hole  power  into  his  own  hands,  and 
to  govern  by  a  fmall,  but  feled:  number  of 
his  own  creatures.  It  was  impoflible  for  uni- 
on and  harmony  to  fubfift  between  two  men, 
who  had  views  fo   diametrically  oppofite. 

Leon- 
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Leontidas  therefore,  who  found  his  party  the 
weakeft,  bargained  by  a  private  convention 
with  Ph^bidas,  the  Spartan  General,  to  deli- 
ver up  his  country  to  theLacedemonians, up- 
on condition  that  the  government  fhould  be 
lodged  in  liimfelf,  and  fuch  as  he  fliould 
think  proper  to  intruft.  The  agreement  was 
made,  and  Leontidas  conveyed  Phaebidas 
with  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  into  the  citadel, 
at  a  time  when  the  poor  Thebans,  wholly 
unapprehenfive  of  any  danger  from  the  Spar- 
tans, with  whom  they  had  lately  concluded 
a  peace,  were  celebrating  a  publick  religious 
feftival.  Leontidas,  now  fole  governor,  gave 
an  immediate  loofe  to  his  pafTions.  He  feiz- 
ed  his  colleague  Ifmenias,  and,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Spartans,  procured  him  to  be 
tried,  condemned,  andexecuted,  for  cabaUing 
againft  the  State.  A  pretence  however  ftale, 
yet  conflantly  urged  by  every  iniquitous  ad- 
miniftration  againft  all  who  have  the  refolu- 
tion  to  oppofe  their  meafures.  The  party  of 
Ifmenias,  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  impri- 
fonment  of  their  chief,  fled  the  city,  and 
were  afterwards  baniflied  by  a  publick  decree. 
A  ftrong  proof  of  the  fatal  lengths  a  fa6lion 
will  run,  which  is  compofed  of  thofe  profli- 
gate wretches  whofe  fole  aim  is  their  own 
private  emolument '  Yet  fuch  a  faction,  in 
all  free  States,  when  once  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion are  introduced,  is  generally  the  moft  nu- 
merous. 
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merous,  and  moft  prevalent.  Athens,  not 
long  before,  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame 
infamous  terms  by  a  deteftable  faction,  com- 
pofed  of  the  mofb  abandoned  of  her  citizens, 
and  groaned  under  the  fame  fpecies  of  ty- 
ranny, 'till  fhe  was  freed  by  the  great  Thra- 
fybulus.  And,  I  believe,  v^e  have  not  yet 
forgot  the  ftrong  apprehenfions  \yq  were 
lately  under,  that  a  certain  free  State,  upon 
the  continent,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
fold  to  a  powerful  neighbour  by  a  fnnilar 
facftion,  and  by  a  like  iniquitous  con  trad:. 
We  muft  remember  too,  after  what  manner 
that  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  glorious 
efforts  of  patriotifm  and  publick  fpirit. 
I  fhall  make  no  apology  for  this  digref- 
fion,  becaufe  I  thought  the  remark  too 
.appolite  to  be  omitted. 

The  honeft  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  A- 
thens,  enraged  to  fee  their  countrythus  trick- 
ed out  of  her  iiberty^  and  groaning  under  the 
mofl  ignominious  fervitude,  determined  to 
fet  her  free,  or  perifli  in  fo  glorious  an  at- 
tempt. The  fcheme  was  well  concerted, 
and  as  boldly  executed  by  Pelopidas,  who 
entering  the  city  with  a  fmall  number  of  the 
moft  refolute  of  his  party  in  difguife,  deftroy- 
ed  Leontidas,  and  his  colleague  Archias,  vv^ith 
the  moft  dangerous  of  his  fa6tion  ;  [and,  by 
M  the 
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the  affiilance  of  Epaminondas  and  his 
friends,  with  the  additional  aid  of  a  large 
body  of  Athenians,  recovered  the  citadel. 
'  The  Spartans,  at  the  firft  news  of  this  fur- 
prizing  event,  entered  the  Theban  territories 
with  a  pov/erful  army  to  take  vengeance  of 
the  authors  of  this  rebellion,  as  they  termed 
it,  and  to  reduce  Thebes  to  its  former  liib- 
jeclion.  The  Athenians,  confcious  of  their 
own  weaknefs,  and  the  mighty  power  of 
Sparta,  which  they  were  by  no  means  able  to 
cope  with,  not  only  renounced  all  friendfliip 
\Yith  the  Theban s,  but  proceeded  with  the 
utmoft  feverity  againft  fiich  of  their  citizens 
as  favoured  that  people.  Thus  the  Thebans, 
defer  ted  by  their  allies,  and  deiiitute  of 
friends,  appeared  to  the  reft  of  Greece  as  de- 
voted to  inevitable  deftraftion.  In  this  def- 
pcrate  fituatioii  of  affairs,  the  virtue  and  abi- 
-lities  of  thofe  two  great  men  flione  forth  with 
-greater  luftre.  They  begun  by  training  their 
countrymen  to  the  ufe  of  arms  as  well  as  the 
fliortnefs  of  the  time  would  permit,  and  in- 
fpiring  them  with  a  hatred  of  fervitude,  and 
the  generous  refolution  of  dyinir  in  defence 

^         CD  ^  J  i^ 

of  the  liberty,  and  glory  of  their  country. 
A.S  they  judged  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  de- 
cifive  battle   againft  tliQ  beft  troops  in  the 

'   Diodor.  Sicul.  lib,  ic^.  p.  470. 

*  riut.  in  Vit.  Telop.  p.  284.  et  fequcnt. 

v/orld. 
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world,  with  their  new-raifed  miUtia,  they 
haralled  the  Spartans  with  daily  fkirmiflies  to 
inftru6l  their  men  in  military  difcipline,  and 
the  trade  of  war.  By  this  method  they  ani- 
mated the  minds  of  their  people  with  the 
love  of  glory,  and  inured  their  bodies  to  the 
fatigues  of  war  by  exercife  and  labour,  whilft 
they  acquired  experience  and  courage  bythofe 
frequent  encounters.  Thus,  as  Plutarch 
remarks,  when  thefe  able  generals,  by  never 
engaging  raflily,  but  v/atching  every  favour- 
able opportunity,  had  fieihed  the  Thebans, 
like  young  ftag-hounds,  upon  their  enemies, 
and  rendered  them  ilaunch  by  tailing  the 
fweets  of  vi6f ory,  and  bringing  them  oif  in 
fafety,  they  made  them  fond  of  the  fport, 
and  eager  after  the  moft  arduous  enterprizes. 
By  '  this  able  management  they  defeated  the 
Spartans  at  Platea  and  Thefpia,  where  they 
killed  Phasbidas,  who  had  before  fo  treacher- 
oully  furprized  their  citadel,  and  again  routed 
them  at  Tenagra,  the  Spartan  general  him- 
felf  falling  by  the  hand  of  Pelopidas.  Flufh- 
ed  with  this  fuccefs,  the  Thebans  feared  no 
enemy,  however  fuperior  in  number;  and  the 
battle  of  "^  Tegyra  foon  after  raifcd  the  repu- 
tation of  their  arms  to  a  degree  unknovs/n 
before.     In  this  action  the  brave  Pelopidas, 

'  Pint,  in  Vit.  Pclop.  p.  285. 
^  Id.  p.  286,  2,87. 
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with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  and  no  more 
than  three  hundred  foot,  broke  through,  and 
difperfed  a  body  of  Spartans,  confilHng  of 
above  three  times  that  number,  made  a  ter- 
rible (laughter  of  the  enemy,  killed  both 
their  generals  upon  the  fpot,  took  the  fpoils 
of  the  dead,  railed  a  trophy  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  brought  his  little  army  home  in 
triumph.  Here  the  aftoniflied  Greeks  firil 
faw  the  Spartans  defeated  by  a  much  inferior 
number,  and  by  an  enemy  too  whom  they 
had  alvv^ays  held  in  the  greateft  contempt. 
They  had  never,  'till  that  time,  been  beaten 
by  equal,  and  rarely  by  much  fuperior  num- 
bers, and,  'till  that  fatal  day,  were  juftly  re- 
puted invincible.  But  this  aftion  was  only 
the  prelude  to  that  decifive  ftroke  at  Leuftra, 
which  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  the  Spartan  affairs, 
and  flripped  them  of  that  dominion  which 
they  had  fo  long  exercifed  over  the  refl:  of 
Greece.  For  this  feries  of  fuccefs,  though 
it  greatly  elated  the  Thebans,  yet  rather  en- 
raged than  difcouraged  the  Spartans.  The 
Athenians,  jealous  of  the  growing  pov/er  of 
Thebes,  flruck  up  a  peace  with  their  ancient 
rivals,  in  whi,„h  all  the  Grecian  States  were 
included,  except  the  Thebans,  who  v/ere 
given  up  afacrifice  to  the  Spartan  vengeance. 
Cleombrotus,  joint  King  v/ith  Agefilaus,  en- 
tered Bceotia  vv^ith  the  largeft  and  fineft  army 
the  Spartans  had  ever  fent  into  the  field.  The 
I  great 
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great  Epaminondas  engaged  them  at  Leudra 
with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  Thebans,  which 
fcarce  equalled  a  third  part  of  their  enemies; 
but  the  admirable  difpofition  he  made,  joined 
to  the  fkill  and  dexterity  of  Peiopidas,  and 
the  bravery  of  their  troops  fupplied  the  de- 
fcSi  of  numbers.  Cleombrotus  was  flain  on 
the  fpot,  his  army  totally  routed,  and  the 
greateft  flaughter  made  of  the  native  Spar- 
tans that  had  ever  happened  'till  that  day, 
with  the  lofs  only  of  three  hundred  The- 
bans. *  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a  concife  ac- 
count of  this  action  in  thefe  remarkable 
words,  "  That  Epaminondas,  being  reduced 
"  to  the  neceffity  of  engaging  the  whole 
"  confederate  force  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
"  and  their  allies,  with  only  a  handful  of 
"  his  city  militia,  gained  fo  compleat  a  vie- 
"  tory  over  thofe  hitherto  invincible  war- 
''  riors,  that  he  flew  their  King  Cleombro- 
"  tus,  and  cut  off  the  Spartan  divifion, 
"  which  was  oppofed  to  him,  aim  oft  to  a 
"  man. 

This  vi6lory  gave  fo  happy  a  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Thebans,  that  their  alliancewas 
now  as  much  courted  as  before  it  had  been 
defpifed  and  fliunned.  The  Arcadians  ap- 
plied to  them  for  fuccours  againft  the  Spar- 
tans.    Epaminondas  andPelopidas  were  fent 

'  Aio  Hat  cruvavayxaQei;  ouyon;  TroXiTiyMg^  &c.  Diodor.  Si- 
cul.  lib.  15.  p.  477.     Edit.  Henr.  Stephani. 
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with  a  powerful  army  to  their  afiiftance. 
At  the  head  of  the  joint  forces  thefe  twQ 
great  men  entered  Laconia,  and  appeared  wdth 
a  hoftile  army  at  the  gates  of  Sparta ;  the 
firft  fight  of  that  kind  ever  feen  by  that 
haughty  people.  The  mafterly  condu6l  of 
Agefilaus,  and  the  defperate  valour  of  the 
Spartans  faved  the  city,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent the  ravage  of  their  territories  by  the 
two  Theban  generals,  who  reftored  the  Mef- 
fenians  to  their  kingdom,  of  which  the  Spar- 
tans had  deprived  them  near  three  hundred 
years  before,  defeated  the  Athenians,  who 
came  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Spartans,  and 
returned  home  with  glory. 

The  Theban  arms  v/ere  nov/  fo  terrible, 
and  their  power  grown  fo  formidable,  that 
whilft  fome  States  applied  to  them  for  pro- 
tection, and  others  for  afhTrance,  the  Mace- 
donians referred  the  difputes  about  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  that  crown  to  their  decifion,  and 
gave  hoftages  as  a  fccurity  that  they  would 
abide  by  their  determination.  The  chief  of 
thefe  hoil:ages  was  the  famous  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  employed  his 
time  fo  well,  under  iiliofe  two  able  mafters  in 
the  art  of  war,  that  from  them  he  acquired 
that  military  knowledge  which  proved  after- 
wards fo  fatal  to  all  Greece  in  generaL  Thus 
the  pubhck  virtue  of  two  private  citizens 
not  only  refcored  Thebes  to  her  former  li- 
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berty,  but  raifed  her  to  a  much  more  refpec- 
table  rank  than  fhe  had  ever  held  before 
amongll  the  Grecian  Repubiicks. 

But  this  eminent,  and  newly  acquired  de- 
gree of  power  was  but  of  fnort  duration, 
relopidas  had  freed  the  Thefialians  from  the 
infults  of  Alexander  the  Pherean^  but  going 
to  him  afterwards,  accom-panied  only  by  If- 
m_enias,  to  compofe  fome  differences,  he  was 
not  only  unjuilly  made  prifoner,  but  treated 
with  the  m.oft  fpitefiil  cruelty  by  that  perfi- 
dious tyrant.  The  Thebans,  enraged  at  this 
treacherous  aft,  fent  an  army  againfl:  the  ty- 
rant, under  the  command  of  two  new  ge- 
nerals, who  returnedwith  lofs  and  difhonour. 
The  command  was  again  committed  to  Epa- 
minondas,  who,  by  the  terror  of  his  name 
alone,  brought  the  tyrant  to  reafon,  and  pro- 
cured the  releafe  of  his  friend  Pelopidas  and 
Ifmenias.  But  the  tyrant  foon  after  renew- 
ing his  ufaal  depredations  upon  the  ThefTa- 
lians,  Pelopidas  was  once  more  fent  with 
forces  to  their  aiTiilance.  The  two  armies 
came  foon  to  action,  v/hen  Pelopidas,  blinded 
by  refentment,  and  eas'er  after  revem^e,  rufh- 
ed  into  the  right  wing,  wTiere  the  tyrant 
commanded  in  perfon,  and  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  in  the  midil  of  his  furrounding  ene- 
mies. Kis  death  however  was  not  unre- 
venged;  for  his  troops,  cpaite  furious  at  the 
iofs  of  a  general  they  fo  much  revered  and 
M  A.  h)ved, 
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loved,  routed  the  enemy,  and  facrificed  three 
thoufand  of  them  to  his  manes.  ^ 

Though  the  death  of  this  truly  great  man 
was  an  irretrievable  lofs  to  Thebes,  yet  Epa- 
minondas  ftill  furvived,  and  whilft  he  lived, 
the  good  fortune  and  powder  of  his  country 
remained  unaltered.  But  new  difturbances 
breaking  out  not  long  after,  Epaminondas, 
at  the  head  of  his  Thebans,  broke  again  in- 
to Peloponnefus,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Age- 
filaus,  and  advanced  into  the  very  fuburbs 
of  Sparta.  But  as  they  had  juft  before  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  approach  by  a  mef- 
fenger  from  Agefilaus,  they  were  fo  vv^ell  pre^ 
pared  for  his  reception,  that  he  judged  pro- 
per to  retire,  and,  in  his  return,  fell  unex- 
peftedlyupon  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  at 
Mantinea.  The  difpoiition  of  his  forces  up- 
on this  occaiion  is  efteemed  a  mafter-piece  of 
generalfhip ;  nor  was  his  valour  inferior  to 
his  condu6l.  He  routed  and  made  a  terrible 
{laughter  of  the  Spartans  j  but,  pufliing  on 
too  eagerly  to  compleat  his  victory,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  his  breafl,  and  was 
carried  to  his  tent.  As  foon  as  he  recovered 
his  fpeech,  and  was  fatished  that  his  fhield 
was  fafe,  and  the  Thebans  were  viftors,  he 
ordered  the  broken  part  of  the  v/eapon  to  be 
drawn  out  of  his  wound,  and  died  rejoicing 
at  the  good  fortune  of  his  country.  Thus 
fell  the  incomparable  Epaminondas,  who, 

as 
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as  '  Polybius  obferves,  overcame  his  ene- 
mies, but  was  overcome  by  fortune.  The 
fame  judicious  ^  hiftorian,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  different  conftitutions  of  the  ancient  Re- 
pubhcks,  obferves,  "  That  the  flourifhing 
State  of  the  Thebans  was  but  of  fhort  du- 
ration, nor  was  their  decay  gradual,  be- 
caufe  their  fudden  rife  was  not  founded  on 
right  principles.  He  affirms  that  the  The- 
bans took  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  Spartans  when  the  imprudence  and 
haughtinefs  of  that  people  had  made  them 
quite  odious  to  their  allies  j  and  that  they 
acquired  amongft  the  Greeks  their  high 
reputation  for  valour  by  the  virtue  and 
abilities  pf  one  or  two  great  men,  who 
knQVsf  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  thofe 
unexpected  incidents,  which  fo  fortunate- 
ly offered.  He  adds,  that  the  fudden 
change  in  their  affairs  made  it  quickly  ap- 
pear to  all,  that  their  remarkable  fuccefs 
was  not  owing  to  the  fyftem  of  their  go- 
vernment, but  to  the  publick  virtue  of 
thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
niffration.  For  that  the  power  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Thebans  arofe,  fiourifhed, 
and  fell  with  Epaminondas  and  Pelopi- 
das  is  too  evident,  he  fays,  to  be  denied. 

.^  Polyb.   Comparat.   Epamincnd.    et  Hannib.   lib,  9. 
p.  762. 

"  Id.  lib.  6.  p.  678—79. 
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Whence  he  concludes,  that  the  fplendid 
figure  the  Thebans  at  that  time  made  in 
the  world,  mufl  not  be  afcribed  to  their 
civil  polit3r,  but  to  thofe  two  great  men 
only." 

I  have  hitherto  confidered  them  only  in 
the  light  of  virtuous  citizens,  and  able  ge- 
nerals ;  perhaps  a  fhort  fl^etch  of  their  cha- 
rafters  as  Patriot-Statefmen  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable nor  uninitrufting. 

Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  both  de- 
fcended  from  ancient  and  worthy  families. 
Pelopidas  inherited  a  large  fortune,  which 
he  enjoyed  with  honour  to  himfeif  and  uti- 
lity to  his  friends  ;  and  by  avoiding  the  two 
extremxCs  of  avarice  and  diffipation,  fhev/ed 
that  he  was  the  mailer  of,  not  the  flave  to, 
riches.  The  patrimony  of  Epaminondas  on 
the  contrary  was  extrem.ely  fmall,  yet  equal 
to  his  utmofc  wants  or  defires.  Devoted 
wholly  to  the  fciences  and  the  ftudy  of  hijf- 
tory  and  philofophy,  v/hich  mend  the  heart, 
whilft  they  inftru6l  the  head,  he  preferred 
the  fvv^eets  of  retirement  and  ftudy  to  a  life 
ofpleafure  and  oftentation.  He  avoided  all 
lucrative  employments  and  ftate  honours 
v/ith  as  much  affiduity  as  they  were  courted 
and  intrigued  for  by  others:  nor  did  he  ac- 
cept of  the  higheft  office  in  the  ftate,  'till  he 
was  called  to  it  by  the  united  cry  of  the  pco- 
ple^  and  the  exigencies  of  the  publick.  When 

dra'2:G:ed 
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dragged  out  of  his  retirement,  and  placed  by 
force,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
convincedhis countrymen,  as '  J uftin  informs 
us,  that  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  tafk,  and 
feemed  rather  to  give  luilre  to,  than  receive 
any  from   the  dignity  of  his  employment. 
He  excelled  in  the  art  of  ii:)eaking,  and  was 
the  mxoft  confummate  orator  of  his  time ; 
perfuafion  hung  upon  his  tongue,    and  he 
was  the  mafter  of  the  paffions  of  his  audi- 
tors by  his  elocjuence,    and  of  his   own  by 
philofophy.     With  this  truly  great  man  Pe- 
lopidas  Vv^as  joined  as  colleague,  who,  when 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  friend  Epami- 
nondas  to  fliare  the  enjoyment  of  his  ov/n 
fortune  with  him,   copied  him  in  the  hum- 
bler virtues  of  private  life.     Thus  both  be- 
came the  admiration  of  their  countrym.en  for 
their  temperance  and  moderation,   as   well 
as  their  plainnefs  in  drefs,  and  frugality  at 
their  table.     But  the  moll  ftriking  part   of 
their  character,  was  that  unexampled  union 
and  perfe6]:   harmony  which  fubiiiled  be- 
tween thefe  two  ffreat  mtn,  and  ended  only 
with  their  lives.     They  filled  atone  and  the 
fame  time  the  two  higheft  pofcs  in  the  ftate. 
The  whole   management  of  publick  affairs 
was  intruiled  to  their  condu61',  and  all  buii- 

'r  Juflin.  lib.  6.  p.  74. 

nefs 
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nefs  pafled  through  their  hands.  Yet  during 
all  that  time,  no  latent  fpark  of  envy,  jea- 
ioufy  or  ambition,  no  private  or  felfifh  views 
or  difference  of  fentiments  (the  fatal,  but 
too  general  fources  of  difunion  amongfl 
ftatefmen)  could  in  the  leafl  affeft  their 
friendfliip,  or  ever  make  any  impreffion  upon 
an  union,  which  was  founded  upon  the  im- 
moveable bafis  of  publick  virtue.  Animated, 
as  Plutarch  obferves,  and  dire6ling  all  their 
a6lions  by  this  principle  only,  they  had  no 
other  intereft  in  view  but  that  of  the  pub- 
lick  ;  and  inftead  of  enriching  or  aggrandiz- 
ing their  own  families,  the  only  emulation 
between  them  was,  which  fliould  contribute 
moft  to  the  advancement  of  the  dignity  and 
happinefs  of  his  country.  To  crown  all, 
they  both  died  gloriouily  in  defence  of  that 
independency  which  they  had  acquired  and 
preferved  to  the  ftate,  and  left  the  Thebans 
free,  great  and  flourifhing. 

It  is  natural  to  think,  that  men  of  fuch 
fuperior  merit,  and  fo  eminently  difmterell- 
ed,  could  never  poffibly  be  the  obje6ls  of 
party-refentment.  Yet  '  we  are  affured  in 
hiftory,  that  they  were  frequently  perfecuted 
by  a  virulent  faftion  compofed  of  the  felfifh  5 
thofe  leeches  whom  thefe  two  virtuous  men 

*  Plutarch,  Jiiftin,  Corn.  Nepos, 

pre- 
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prevented  from  fattening  upon  the  blood  of 
the  publick  j  and  of  the  envious,  from  that 
ftrong  antipathy  v^hich  bad  men  naturally 
bear  to  the  good.  For  envy,  that  paffion  of 
low  uncultivated  minds,  has  a  greater  fhare 
in  party  oppofition  than  v^e  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine. A  truth  of  which  we  have  ftrong 
proof  in  that  celebrated  paflage,  recorded  by 
'  Plutarch,  between  Ariftides  and  the  Athe- 
nian countryman.  Though  the  virtue  of 
thefe  great  men  triumphed  over  all  the  ma- 
licious efforts  of  thefe  domeilick  enemies ; 
yet  they  had  power  enough  at  one  time  to 
impeach  and  bring  them  both  to  a  publick 
trial  for  a  breach  ^  of  formality  relative  to 
their  office,  though  that  very  a6l  had  ena- 
bled them  to  render  the  moft  lignal  fervices 
to  their  country.  They  were  tried  however, 
but  honourably  acquitted.    At  another  time, 

*  When  Ariftides  had  acquired  the  funame  of  Juft-, 
he  became  the  objedl  of  the  Athenian  envy,  and  the 
Oftracifm  was  demanded  againft  him.  Whilft  the  pco« 
pie  were  preparing  their  ihells,  a  country  voter,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  v/rite,  brought  his  fnell  to  Arifti- 
des, and  defired  him  to  v/rite  the  name  of  Ariftides  upon 
it.  Ariftides,  not  a  little  furprizedat  his  requeft,  afked 
him  what  injury  that  A^riftides  had  done  him.  *'  Me! 
none,  replied  the  fellow,  fori  don't  fo  much  as  know  the 
man  by  fight  ;  but  it  galls  me  to  the  foul  to  hear  him 
every  where  called  the  Juft." — Plut.  in  Vit.  Ariftid.  p. 
322,  323. 

*  They  kept  the  field  and  attacked  Sparta,  when  tlie 
time  of  their  office  was  near  expired,  by  which  means 
they  were  in  office  more  than  the  regular  time. 

whilft 
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whilfl  Pelopidas  was  detained  prifoner  by 
Alexander  the  Pherean,  this  malignant  fac- 
tion had  weight  enough  to  exclude  Epami- 
nondas  from  the  office  of  Polemarch  or 
General,  and  to  procure  for  two  of  their 
friends,  the  command  of  that  army  which 
was  fent  to  punifh  the  tyrant  for  his  treach- 
ery. But  the  new  Generals  made  fuch 
wretched  work  of  it,  when  they  came  to 
face  the  enemy,  that  the  whole  army  was 
quickly  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confufion, 
and  compelled  for  their  own  prefervation,  to 
put  Epaminondas  at  their  head,  who  was 
prefent  at  the  a6lion  only  as  a  volunteer  :  for 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  had  excluded  him 
from  the  leaft  ihadow  of  trufi:  or  power. 
This  able  man,  by  a  manoeuvre  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  extricated  the  Tlieban  troops  out 
of  thofe  difficulties  in  which  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  their  generals  had  involv- 
ed them,  repulfed  the  enemy,  and  by  a  line 
retreat  brought  the  army  fafe  to  Thebes. 
His  countrymen,  now  feniible  of  their  error, 
and  how  greatly  they  had  been  impofed  up- 
on by  the  fa(5rion,  immediately  recalled  him 
to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate,  which  he 
continued  to  execute  'till  his  death,  with 
the  greateil  honour  to  himfelf,  and  emolu- 
ment as  well  as  glory  to  his  country.  As 
the  managemeiit  of  publick  affairs,  after  the 
death  of  thefc  two  illuitrious  patriots,   fell 

bv 
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by  the  intrigues  of  faftion  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  a  quite  different  chara6ler,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  Thebans  funk 
ahke  in  power  and  reputation,  'till  Thebes 
itfelf  was  totally  deftroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  their  country,  with  the  reft  of 
Greece,  fwallowed  up  at  lafl  by  the  infatiable 
ambition  of  the  Romans. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of    Carthage. 


OF  all  the  free  ftates  whofe  memory  is 
preferved  to  us  in  hiftory,  Carthage 
bears  the  neareft  refemblance  to  Britain,  both 
in  her  commerce,  opulence,  fovereignty  of 
the  fea,  and  her  method  of  carrying  on  her 
land  wars  by  foreign  mercenaries.  If  to 
thefe  we  add  the  vicinity  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  the  Romans,  the  moft  formidable  and 
moil  rapacious  people  at  that  time  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  fpecifick  difference,  as  I  may 
term  it,  of  the  refpedive  military  force  of 
each  nation,  the  fituation  of  Carthage  with 
refpeft  to  Rome,  feems  greatly  analogous  to 
that  of  Britain  with  refpe6l  to  France,  at 
leaft  for  this  laft  century.  Confequently, 
the  dreadful  fate  of  that  Republick,  once  the 
moil:  flourifhing  ftate  in  the  univerfe,  and 
the  moft  formidable  rival  Rome  ever  had  to 
cope  with,  muft  merit  our  higheft  attention 
at  this  jun6lure  :  both  as  the  greatnefs  of 
her  power  arofe  from,  and  was  lupported  by 
commerce,  and  as  fhe  owed  her  ruin  more 
to  her  own  inteftine  divifions,  than  to  the 
arms  of  the  Romans. 

We 
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We  know  very  little  of  this  opulent  and 
powerful  people  'till  the  time  of  the  firft 
Punick  war.  For  as  not  one  of  their  ov/n 
hiflorians  has  reached  our  times,  we  have 
no  accounts  of  them  but  what  are  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  by  their  enemies.  Such  writers 
confequently  deferve  little  credit,  as  well 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  Carthaginian 
conftitution,  as  their  inveterate  prejudice 
againft  that  great  people.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  know  fo  little  of  their  laws,  and  have  but 
an  imperfe6l  idea  of  their  conftitutional 
form  of  government. 

The  government  of  Carthage,  if  we  may 
credit  the  judicious  Ariftotle,  feems  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  wifefl  maxims  of  po- 
licy. For  he  affirms,  '  the  different  branches 
of  their  legiflature  were  fo  exactly  balanced, 
that  for  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  years, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Republick 
down  to  his  time,  the  repofe  of  Carthage 
had  never  been  difturbed  by  any  conliderable 
fedition,  or  her  liberty  invaded  by  any  hn- 
gle  Tyrant :  the  two  fatal  evils  to  which 
every  Republican  government  is  daily  liable, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  conftitution. 
An  additional  proof  too  may  be  drawn  from 
this  confideration,  tliat  Carthage  was  able 
to  fupport  herlclf  upwards   of  ihyQii  hun- 

*  Arift.  de  Republ.  lib.  2.  cap,  9.  lit,  4. 

N  dred 
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dred  years  in  opulence  and  fplendor  in  the 
midft  of  fo  many  powerful  enemies,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  was  the 
center  of  commerce  of  the  known  v/orld, 
and  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  fovereignty  of 
the  fea  without  a  rivaL 

The  genius  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
warUke  as  well  as  commercial,  and  affords 
undeniable  proof,  that  thofe  qualities  are  by 
no  means  incompatible  to  the  fame  people. 
It  is  almoft  impoflible  indeed  to  difcover  the 
real  charafter  of  this  great  people.  The 
Roman  hiftorians,  their  implacable  enemies, 
conftantly  paint  them  in  the  blackeft  colours, 
to  palliate  the  perfidious  and  mercilefs  be- 
haviour of  their  own  countrymen  towards 
that  unfortunate  Republick.  A  fa61:  fo  no- 
torious, that  neither  Livy  nor  any  other  of 
their  writers,  with  all  their  art,  were  able 
to  conceal  it.  The  Greek  hifborians,  whofe 
counti^men  had  faiFered  fo  greatly  by  the 
Carthaginian  arms  in  Sicily  and  all  the  other 
iHands  in  the  Mediterranean,  betray  as 
flrong  a  prejudice  againft  them  as  the  Ro- 
man. Even  the  refpeclable  Polybius,  the 
only  author  amongfl  them  who  deferves  any 
degree  of  credit,  is  plainly  partial,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  the  Carthaginian  manners.  The 
Romans  continually  charge  them  with  the 
want  of  publick  faith,  and  have  handed 
down  the  Punica  Fides  as  a  proverb.    I  fhall 

take 
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take  notice  of  this  fcandalous  charge  in  ano- 
tlier  place,  where  I  fhail  fhew  how  much 
more  juftly  it  may  be  retorted  upon  the  Ro- 
mans. 

As  the  defire  of  gain  is  the  chief  fpur  to 
commerce,  and  as  the  greateft  men  in  Car- 
thage never  thought  it  beneath  them  to  en- 
gage in  that  lucrative  employment,  all  the 
hiftorians  have  reprefented  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  as  fo  infatiably  fond  of  amaf- 
ling  wealth,  that  they  eileemed  even  the  low- 
eft  and  dirtieft  means  lawful,  that  tended 
to  the  acquifition  of  their  darling  objePc. 
"  '  Amongft  the  Carthaginians,"   fays  Po- 
lybius,  v/hen  he  compares  the  manners  of 
that  people  with  thofe  of  the  Romans,  "  no- 
thing w^as  infamous  that  was  attended  with 
gain.     *  Amongft  the  Romans  nothing  fo 
infamous  as  bribery,   and  to  enrich  them- 
felves  by  unwarrantable  means."  ^  He  adds, 
in  proof  of  his  affertion,   that,  "  at  Car- 
thage all  the  dignities  and  higheft  employ- 
ments in  the   State  were  openly  fold.     A 
pra6lice,    he  affirms,  which  at  Rome  was 
a  capital  crime."     Yet  but  a  few  pages  be- 
fore, where  he  inveighs  bitterly  againft  the 
fordid  love  of  money,  and  rapacious  ava- 

'  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  6g2. 
^-  Id.  ibid. 
^  ibid. 

N  a  rice 
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rice  of  the  Cretans,  he  remarks,  that  "  they 
were  the  only  people  '  in  the  world  to 
whom  no  kind  of  gain  appeared  either  in- 
famous or  unlawful."  In  ^  another  place 
where  he  cenfures  the  Greeks  for  afperfmg 
Titus  Flaminius  the  Roman  General,  as  if 
he  had  not  been  proof  againft  the  gold  of 
Macedon,  he  affirms,  "  that  whilft  the 
Romans  preferred  the  virtuous  manners  of 
their  fore-fathers,  and  had  not  yet  carried 
their  arms  into  foreign  countries,  not  a 
fingle  m^an  of  them  would  have  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  of  that  nature."  But  though 
he  can  boldly  aiTert,  as  he  fays,  "  that  in 
his  time  many  of  the  Romans,  if  taken 
man  by  man,  v/ere  able  to  preferve  the  truft 
repofed  in  them  inviolable  as  to  that  point, 
yet  he  owns  he  durft  not  venture  to  fay  the 
fame  of  all."  Though  he  fpeaks  as  mo- 
deilly  as  he  can  to  avoid  giving  offence,  yet 
this  hint  is  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
corruption  was  neither  new  nor  uncommon 
at  that  time  amongft  the  Rom.ans.  But  as 
I  fhall  relume  this  fubjeCt  in  a  more  proper 
place,  I  fnail  only  obferve  from  Polybitis's 
own  detail  of  the  hiflory  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, That,  unlefs  when  the  intrigues  of 
faction  prevailed,  all  their  great  polls  Vv^ere 

•  Pdyb.  lib,  6.  p.  68 1. 

^  Excerpt,  ex  Poljb.  (ie  virtuiibus  er  vitiis,  p.  J426. 
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generally  filled  by  men  of  the  moil  diftin- 
giiillied  merit. 

The  charge  of  cruelty  is  brought  agalnft 
them  with  a  very  ill  grace  by  the  Romans, 
who  treated  even  Monarchs  themfelves,  if 
they  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  become  their 
prifoners  of  war,  with  the  '  utmofi:  inhu- 
manity, and  threw  them  to  perifh  in  dun- 
geons, after  they  had  expofed  them  in  tri- 
umph to  the  infults  of  their  own  popu- 
lace. 

The  flory  indeed  of  Regulus  has  afforded 
a  noble  fubjed  for  Horace,  which  he  has  em- 
bellifhed  with  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
ftrokes  of  poetry  ;  and  that  fine  ode  has  pro- 
pagated and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it,  more 
perhaps  than  the  writings  of  all  their  hif- 
torians.  But  as  neither  Polybius  nor  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  make  the  leafl  mention  of  fuch 
an  event  (though  the  Greeks  bore  an  equal 
averfion  to  the  Carthaginians),  and  as  the 
Roman  writers  from  whom  we  received  it, 
differ  greatly  in  their  accounts  of  it,  I  can- 
not help  joining  in  opinion  with  many  learn- 
ed men,  that  it  was  a  Roman  forgery. 

The  Greek  writers  accufe  them  of  bar- 
barifm  and  a  total  ignorance  of  the  Belles 
Lettres,  the  fludy  of  which  was  the  reigning 
tafte  of  Greece.       Rollin  contemptuouily 

'  ferfeus,  &c. 
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affirms,  that  their  education  in  general 
amounted  to  no  more  than  writing  and  the 
knowledge  of  merchants  accounts ;  that  a 
Carthaginian  Philofopher  would  have  been 
a  prodigy  amongfl:  the  learned ;  and  then 
afks,  "  What  would  they  have  thought  of  a 
Geometrician  or  Aftronomer  of  that  nation?" 
Roliin  feems  to  have  put  this  queftion  too 
haftily,  fuice  it  is  unanimoufly  confeffed, 
that  they  were  the  beft  fliip-builders,  the 
ableft  navigators,  and  the  moil:  fkilful  me-, 
chanicks  at  that  time  in  the  world :  that 
they  raifed  abundance  of  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures,  and  very  well  iinderftood  the  art  of 
fortification  j  all  which  (efpecially  as  the 
life  of  the  compafs  was  then  unknown)  muft 
of  neceffity  imply  a  more  than  common 
knovv'ledge  of  Aftronomy,  Geometry,  and 
every  other  branch  of  mathematicks.  Let 
*  m.e  add  too,  that  their  knowledge  in  Agri- 
culture was  fo  eminent,  that  the  works  of 
Mago  the  Carthaginian  upon  that  fubjeft 
were  ordered  to  be  tranflated  by  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Romans  and 
their  colonies. 

That  the  education  of  their  youth  v\^as 
not  conhned  to  the  mercantile  part  only,muft 
be  evident  from  that  number  of  great  men, 
V.  ho  make  fuch  a  figure  in  their  hiftory ; 
particularly  Hannibal,   perhaps,  the  greatefh 

'  Vanoo 

Cap^ 
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Captain  which  any  age  has  ever  yet  pro- 
duced, and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  con- 
fummateStatefman,  and  difmterefted Patriot. 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Poetry,  they  leem 
to  have  left  to  their  more  idle  and  more  luxu- 
rious neighbours  the  Greeks,  and  applied 
their  wealth  to  the  infinitely  nobler  ufes  of 
fupporting  their  marine,  enlarging  and  pro- 
tecting their  commerce  and  colonies.  V/hat 
opinion  even  the  wifer  part  of  the  Romans 
had  of  thefe  fpecious  arts,  and  hov/  un- 
worthy they  judged  them  of  the  clofe  atten- 
tion of  a  brave  and  free  people,  we  may 
learn  from  the  advice  which  '  Virgil  gives 
his  countrymen  by  the  mouth  of  his  Hero's 
father  Anchifes.  I  have  endeavoured  here 
to  clear  the  much  injured  charader  of  this 
great  people  from  the  afperfions  and  grofs 
mifreprefentations  of  hiftorians,  by  proofs 
drawn  from  the  conceffions  and  felf-contra- 
didlions  of  the  hiftorians  themfelves. 

The  State  of  Carthage  bears  fo  near  a 
refemblance  to  that  of  our  ovs^n  nation,  both 
in  their  conftitution  (as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  of  it)  maritime  power,  commerce, 

*  Excudent  alii  fpirantia  moUius  aera  : 

Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus. 

Virg.  /Encid.  lib.  6. 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento 
(Hae  tibi  eriint  artes)  pacique  imponere  n;or^.'ni 
J'arcere  fubjrdis,  &:c.         ibid, 
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•party  divifions,  and  long  as  well  as  bloody 
•war  which  they  carried  on  with  the  moft 
powerful  nation  in  the  univerfe,  ihat  their 
hiftory,  I  again  repeat  it,  alFords  us,  in  my 
judgment,  more  ufeful  rules  for  our  prefent 
conduit  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  Re- 
publick.  As  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  (which 
was  till  very  lately  unfuccefsful)  with  an 
enemy,  lefs  powerful  indeed,  but  equally 
rapacious  as  the  Romans,  and  afting  upon 
the  fame  principles,  we  ought  mofl:  carefully 
to  beware  of  thofe  falfe  fteps  both  in  war  and 
policy,  which  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Carthaginians.  For  fhouid  we  be  fo  unhap- 
py as  to  be  compelled  to  receive  law  from 
that  haughty  nation,  we  muft  expect  to  be 
reduced  to  the  fame  wretched  fituation  in 
which  the  Romans  left  Carthage  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fecond  Punick  war.  This 
iiland  has  been  hitherto  the  inexpugnable 
barrier  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  is  as 
much  the  objeft  of  the  jealoufy  and  hatred 
of  the  French,  as  ever  Carthasre  w^as  of  the 
Romans.  As  they  are  fenfible  that  nothing 
but  the  defl:ru6lion  of  this  country  can  open 
them  a  way  to  their  grand  project  of  uni- 
yerfal  monarchy,  we  may  be  certain  that 
Delenda  eft  Brita?2nia  will  be  as  much  the 
popular  maxim  at  Paris,  as  Delenda  eft  Car- 
thago was   at   Rome. But    I  Ihall  wave 

fhefe  refledions  at  prefent,  and  point  out  the 

real 
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real  caufes  of  the  total  ruin  of  that  powerful 
RepuWick. 

Carthage  took  its  rife  from  a  handful  of 
diftrefTed  Tyrians  who  fettled  in  that  coun- 
try, by  permiffion  of  the  natives,  like  our 
colonies  in  America,  and  aftually  paid  a  kind 
of  rent,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  for  the 
very  ground  on  which  their  city  was  found- 
ed. As  they  brought  with  them  the  com- 
mercial genius  of  their  mother-country,  they 
foon  arrived  at  fuch  a  ftate  of  opulence  by 
their  frugality  and  indefatigable  induilry, 
as  occafioned  the  envy  of  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. Thus  jealoufy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pride  naturally  arifnig  from  great  wealth 
on  the  other,  quickly  involved  them  in  a 
war.  The  natives  juftly  feared  the  growing 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  latter 
feeling  their  own  ftrength,  wanted  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  tribute,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  difhonourable,  and  even  galling  to  a 
free  people.  The  contefl:  was  by  no  means 
equal.  The  neighbouring  princes  v/ere 
poor,  and  divided  by  feparate  interefts ;  the 
Carthagmians  were  rich,  and  united  in  one 
common  caufe.  Their  commerce  made 
them  mafters  of  the  fea,  and  their  wealth 
enabled  them  to  bribe  one  part  of  their 
neighbours  to  fight  againfl  the  other ;  and 
thus  by  playing  one  againft  the  other  alter- 
nately, they  reduced  all  at  lafi:  to  be  their 

tri- 
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tributaries,  and  extended  their  dominions 
near  two  thoufand  miles  upon  that  conti- 
nent. It  may  be  obje6led  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  this  cafe  was  highly 
criminal.  I  grant  it :  but  if  we  view  all 
thofe  mafter-llrokes  of  policy,  and  all  thofe 
fplendid  conquefts  which  fhine  fo  much  in 
hiftory,  in  their  true  colours,  they  will  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  more  than  fraud  and  rob- 
bery, gilded  over  with  thofe  pompous  ap- 
pellations. Did  not  every  nation  that  makes 
a  figure  in  hiftory  rife  to  Empire  upon  the 
ruin  of  their  neighbours  ?  Did  not  France 
acquire  her  prefent  formidable  power,  and 
is  fhe  not  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  worm 
us  out  of  our  American  fettlements  by  the 
very  fame  means  ?  But  though  the  motives 
are  not  to  be  juftified,  yet  the  condu6t  of  the 
Carthaginians  upon  thefe  occafions,  will  af-- 
ford  us  fome  very  ufeful  and  inftruftive  lef- 
fons  in  our  prefent  iituation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mighty  power  of 
thefe  people  was  founded  in  and  fupported 
by  commerce,  and  that  they  owed  their  vaft 
acqiiiiitions,  which  extended  down  both  lides 
of  the  Mediterranean  quite  into  the  main 
ocean,  to  a  right  application  of  the  publick 
money,  and  a  proper  exertion  of  their  na- 
val force.  Had  they  bounded  their  views  to 
this  fmgle  point,  viz.  the  fupport  of  their 
I  com^ 
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commerce  and  colonies,  they  either  would  not 
have  given  fuch  terrible  umbrage  to  the  Ro- 
mans, vi^ho,  as  Poijbius  obferves,  could 
brook  no  equal,  or  might  fafely  have  bid  de- 
fiance to  their  utmoft  efforts.  For  the  im- 
menfe  fums  which  they  fquandered  av\^ay  in 
fubfidies  to  fo  many  foreign  Princes,  and  to 
fupport  fuch  numerous  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  which  they  conftantly  kept  in 
pay,  to  compieat  the  reduftion  of  Spain  and 
Sicily,  would  have  enabled  them  to  cover 
their  coafts  with  fuch  a  fleet  as  would  have 
fecured  them  from  any  apprehenfion  of  fo- 
reign invafions.  Befides,  the  Pvoman  genius 
was  fo  little  turned  for  maritime  affairs,  that 
at  the  time  of  their  firfl:  breach  with  Carthage, 
they  were  not  mafters  of  one  fmgle  ihrp  of 
war,  and  were  fuch  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the 
mechanifm  of  a  fhip,  that  a  Carthaginian 
galley  driven  by  accident  on  their  coafts 
gave  them  the  firff  notion  of  a  model.  Bv/c 
the  ambition  of  Carthage  grew  as  her  wealth 
encreafed ;  and  how  difficult  a  talk  is  it  to 
fet  bounds  to  that  reftlefs  paffion  !  Thus 
by  grafping  at  too  much,  ilie  ioff  all.  It  is 
not  probable  therefore  that  the  Romans 
would  ever  have  attempted  to  difturb  any  of 
the  Carthaginian  fettlements,  when  the 
whole  coaft'  of  Italy  lay  open  to  the  infults 
and  depredations  of  fo  formidable  a  maritime 

power. 
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power.  The  Romans  felt  this  fo  fenfibly 
in  the  beginning  of  the  firll  Punick  war, 
that  they  never  refted  till  they  had  acquired 
the  fuperiority  at  fea.  It  is  evident  too, 
that  the  Romans  always  maintained  that 
fuperiority  :  For  if  Hannibal  could  poffibly 
have  pafled  by  fea  into  Italy,  fo  able  a  ge- 
neral would  never  have  harraffed  his  troops 
by  that  long  and  feemingly  impofTible 
march  over  the  Alps,  which  coft  him  above 
half  his  army  ;  an  expedition  which  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  wonder  of  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.  Nor  could  Scipio  have  landed 
without  oppofition  fo  very  near  the  city  of 
Carthage  itfelf,  if  the  maritime  force  of  that 
people  had  not  been  at  the  very  loweft 
ebb. 

The  Carthaginians  v/ere  certainly  greatly 
weakened  by  the  long  continuance  of  their 
firft  war  with  the  Romans,  and  that  favage 
and  deilruftive  war  with  their  own  merce- 
naries, which  followed  immediately  after. 
They  ought  therefore  in  true  policy,  to  have 
turned  their  whole  attention,  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  firil  and  fecond  Punick 
wars,  to  the  re-eftablidiment  of  their  ma- 
rine ;  but  the  conquefl:  of  Spain  was  their 
favourite  objeft,  and  their  finances  were  too 
much  reduced  to  be  fufficient  for  both.  Thus 
they  expended  that  money  in  carrying  on  a 
continental  war,  which  would  have  put  their 

marine 
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marine  on  fo  formidable  a  footing,  as  to  have 
enabled  them  to  regain  once  more  the  do- 
minion of  the  fea ;  and  the  fatal  event  of 
the  fecond  Punick  v^ar  convinced  them  of 
the  falfe  flep  they  had  taken,  v^hen  it  vv^as 
too  late  to  retrieve  it. 

I  have  here  pointed  out  one  capital  error 
of  the  Carthaginians  as  a  maritime  pov^er, 
I  mean  their  engaging  in  too  frequent,  and 
too  extenfive  wars  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  their  negle6l  of  their  marine.  I 
(hall  now  mention  another,  which  more 
than  once  brought  them  to  the  very  brink 
of  deftrudion.  This  was — their  conilantly 
employing  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  foreign 
mercenary  troops,  and  not  trufting  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  nay  not  even  Car- 
thage itfeif  wholly,  to  their  ovvn  native  ihh-- 
je6ls. 

The  Carthaginians  -were  fo  entirely  devot- 
ed to  commerce,  that  they  feem  to  have 
looked  upon  every  native  employed  in  their 
armies  as  a  member  loll  to  the  community  j 
and  tlieir  wealth  enabled  them  to  buy  what- 
ever number  of  foldiers  they  pleafed  from 
their  neighbouring  States  in  Greece  and  Afri- 
ca, who  traded  (as  I  may  term  it)  in  war  as 
much  as  the  Swifs  and  Germans  do  novv^,  and 
were  equally  ready  to  fell  the  blood  and 
lives  of  their  fubjeds  to  the  befl  bidder. 
From  hence  they  drew  fach  inexhaufdble 

fup- 
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fupplies  of  men,  both  to  form  and  recruit 
their  armies,  whilft  their  own  natives  were 
at  ieifure  to  follow  the  more  lucrative  occu- 
pations of  navigation,  hu{bandry,  and  me- 
chanick  trades.  For  the  number  of  native 
Carthaginians,  which  we  read  of,  in  any  of 
their  armies,  was  fo  extremely  fmall,  as  to 
bear  no  proportion  to  that  of  their  foreign 
mercenaries.  This  kind  of  policy,  which 
prevails  fo  generally  in  all  mercantile  States, 
does,  I  confefs,  at  firft  fight  appear  extreme- 
ly plaufible.  The  Carthaginians,  by  this 
method,  fpared  their  own  people,  and  pur- 
chafed  all  their  conqueils  by  the  venal  blood 
of  foreigners  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they 
could  with  great  eafe  and  expedition  recruit 
their  broken  armies  with  any  number  of  good 
troops,  ready  trained  up  to  their  hands  in  mi- 
litary difcipline.  But,  alas!  thefe advantages 
were  greatly  over- balanced  by  very  fatal  in- 
conveniences. The  foreign  troops  were  at- 
tached to  the  Carthaginians  by  no  tye  but 
that  of  their  pay.  Upon  the  leaft  failure  of 
that,  or  if  they  were  not  humoured  in  all 
their  licentious  demands,  they  were  jufl  as 
ready  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  throats 
of  their  mafters.  Strangers  to  that  heart-felt 
affe<5tion,  that  enthufiaftick  love  of  their 
country,  v/hich  warms  the  hearts  of  free  citi- 
zens, and  fires  them  with  the  2;lorious  emu- 
lation  cf  fighting  to  the  lafc  drop  of  blood  in 

de- 
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defence  of  their  common  mother ;  thefe  for- 
did hirehngs  were  always  ripe  for  mutiny 
and  fedition,  and  ever  ready  to  revoh  and 
change  fides  upon  the  lead  profpecl  of  great- 
er advantages. 

But  a  fhort  detail  of  the  calamities  which 
they  drew  upon  themfelves  by  this  miftaken 
policy,  will  better  fhew  the  dangers  which 
attend  the  admiilion  of  foreign  mercenaries 
into  any  country,  where  the  natives  are  un- 
accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  A  pra6lice 
which  is  too  apt  to  prevail  in  commercial 
nations. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punick  war 
the  Carthaginians  were  compelled,  by  their 
treaty  with  the  Romans,  to  evacuate  Sicily. 
Gefco,  therefore,  who  then  commanded  in 
that  Ifland,  to  prevent  the  diforders  which 
might  be  committed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of 
defperate  fellov/s,  compofed  of  fo  many  dif- 
ferent nations,  and.fo  long  inured  to  blood 
and  rapine,  fentthem  over  gradually  in  fmali 
bodies,  that  his  countrymen  might  have 
time  to  pay  off  their  arrears,  and  fend  them 
home  to  their  refpective  countries.  But  ei- 
ther the  lownefs  of  their  finances,  or  the  ill- 
timed  parfimony  of  the  Carthaginians  totally 
*  defeated  this  falutary  meafure,  though  the 
wifeft  that,  as  their  affairs  were  at  that  tim^ 

*  Polyb.  lib.  I,  p.  92 — 3. 
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circumftanced,  could  pofTibly  liave  been  tak- 
en. The  Carthaginians  deferred  their  pay- 
ment till  the  arrival  of  the  whole  body,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  fome  abatement  in  their 
demands,  by  fairly  laying  before  them  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  publick.  But  the  mercena- 
ries were  deaf  to  every  reprefentation  and 
propofal  of  that  nature.  They  felt  their 
own  ftrength,  and  faw  too  plainly  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  mailers.  As  fall  as  one  demand 
was  agreed  to,  a  more  unreafonable  one  was 
ilarted;  and  they  threatened  to  do  themfelves 
]uftice  by  military  execution,  if  their  exorbi- 
tant demands  were  not  immediately  compHed 
with.  At  laft,  v/hen  they  were  juft  at  the 
point  of  an  accommodation  with  their  mas- 
ters, by  the  mediation  and  addrefs  of  Gefco, 
two  defperate  ruffians,  named  '  Speudius  and 
Mathos,  raifed  fuch  a  flame  amongft  this  un- 
ruly multitude,  as  broke  out inftantly  into  the 
moil  bloody,  and  deilruftive  war  ever  yet  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  The  account  we  have  of 
it  from  the  Greek  hiilorians  mufl  ilrike  the 
mofl  callous  breafl  with  horror;  and  though 
it  was  at  laft  happily  terminated  by  the  fa- 
perior  conduct  of  Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  great  Hannibal,  yet  it  continued 
near  fouryears,and  left  the  territories  around 
Carthage  a  moft  lliocking  fcene  of  blood  and 

*  Polyb.  p.  98—9. 
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devaftation.  Such  was,  and  ever  will  be  the 
confequence,  when  a  large  body  of  merce- 
nary  troops  is  admitted  into  the  heart  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  \vhere  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  denied  the  ufe  of  arms  by  the 
miftaken  policy  of  their  governors.  For 
this  was  aftually  the  cafe  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, where  the  total  difufe  of  arms  amongfl 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  laid  that  opulent 
country  open,  an  eafy  and  tempting  prey  to 
every  invader.  This  was  another  capital  er- 
ror, and  confequently  another  caufe  which 
contributed  to  their  ruin. 

How  muil  any  nation  but  our  own,  which 
with  refped:  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  lies  in 
the  fame  defencelefs  fituation ;  how,  I  fay, 
mufh  they  cenfure  the  mighty  State  of  Car- 
thage, fpreading  terror,  and  giving  law  to 
the  mofl  diftant  nations  by  her  powerful 
fleets,  when  they  fee  her  at  the  fame  time 
trembling,  and  giving  herfelf  up  for  loft  at 
the  landing  of  any  invader  in  her  own  ter- 
ritories ? 

The  condu6l  of  that  petty  prince  Aga- 
thocles,  affords  us  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the 
defencelefs  ftate  of  the  territories  of  Car- 
thage. The  Carthaginians  were  at  that  very 
time  mafters  of  all  Sicily,  except  the  fingle 
city  of  Syracufe,  in  which  they  had  cooped 
up  that  tyrant  both  by  land  and  fea.     '  Aga- 

'  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  20.  p.  735—36. 
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thocles,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  flruck 
perhaps  the  boldef!:  ftroke  ever  yet  met  with 
in  hiltorv.  He  was  perfeftly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  weak  fide  of  Carthage,  and  knew 
that  he  could  meet  with  little oppofition  from 
a  people  who  were  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  enervated  by  a  life  of  eafe  and 
plenty.  On  this  defect  of  their  policy  he 
founded  his  hopes ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  he  was  not  mifcaken  in  his  judgment. 
He  embarked  with  only  13000  men  on  board 
the  few  fliips  he  had  remaining,  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  by  ftrata- 
gem,  landed  fafely  in  Africa,  plundered  and 
ravaged  that  richcountryup  to  the  very  gates 
of  Carthage,  which  he  clofely  blocked  up, 
and  reduced  nearly  to  the  fituation  in  which 
he  had  left  his  own  Syracufe.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  terror  into  which  the  city  of  Car- 
thage was  thrown  at  that  time,  but  the  pa- 
nick  which,  in  the  late  rebellion,  ftruck  the 
much  larger,  and  more  populous  city  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  approach  of  a  poor  handful  of 
Highlanders,  as  much  inferior  even  to  the 
fmall  army  of  Agathocles  in  numiber,  as  they 
were  in  arms  and  difcipiine.  The  fuccefs  of 
that  able  leader  compelled  the  Carthaginians 
to  recall  part  of  their  forces  out  of  Sicily  to 
the  immediate  defence  of  Carthage  itfelf;  and 
this  occafioned  the  raifmg  the  fiege  of  Syra- 
cufe, and  ended  hi  the  total  defeat  of  their 
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army,  and  death  of  their  General  in  that 
country.  Thus  Agathocles,  by  this  daring 
meafure,  faved  his  own  petty  State,  and,  af- 
ter a  variety  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  v/ith  the  Carthaginians,  and  died 
at  Syracufe  at  a  time  when,  from  a  thorough 
experience  of  their  defencelefs  ftate  at  home, 
he  was  preparing  for  a  frefh  invafion. 

Livy  informs  us,  that  this  very  meafure 
of  Agathocles  fet  the  precedent  which  Scipio 
followed  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  the  fecond 
Punick  war,  when  that  able  General,  by  a 
fimilar  defcent  in  Africa,  compelled  the  Car- 
thaginians to  recall  Hannibal  out  of  Italy  to 
their  immediate  ailiilance,  and  reduced  them 
to  that  impotent  flate,  from  which  they  ne- 
ver afterwards  were  able  to  recover.  How 
fuccefsfully  the  French  played  the  fame  game 
upon  us,  v/hen  they  obliged  us  to  recall  our 
forces  out  of  Flanders  to  crufh  the  Rebelli- 
on, which  they  had  fpirited  up  with  that 
very  view,  is  a  facl  too  recent  to  need  any 
mention  of  particulars.  How  lately  did  they 
drive  us  to  the  expence,  and  I  may  fay  the 
ignominy,  of  fetching  over  a  large  body  of 
foreign  mercenaries  for  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  this  nation,  whichplum.es  herfelf  fo 
much  upon  her  power  and  bravery  ?    How 

'  Livy,  lib.  28.  p.  58—9. 
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greatly  did  they  cramp  all  our  meafures,  how 
much  did  they  confine  all  our  miUtary  opera- 
tions to  our  own  immediate  felf-defence, 
and  prevent  us  from  fending  fufficient  fuc- 
cours  to  our  colonies  by  the  perpetual  alarm 
of  an  invafion  ? 

Though  we  may  in  part  truly  afcribe  the 
ruin  of  Carthage  to  the  two  above-mentioned 
errors  in  their  policy,  yet  the  caufe  which 
was  produ6live  of  the  greateft  evils,  and  con- 
fequently  the  more  immediate  obje6l  of  our 
attention  at  this  dangerous  junfture,  was 
party  difunion  j  that  bane  of  every  free  State, 
from  which  our  own  country  has  equal  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  the  fame  direful  effe6ls,  as 
the  Republicks  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage experienced  formerly. 

By  all  the  lights,  which  we  receive  from 
hiftory,  the  State  of  Carthage  was  divided  in- 
to tv/o  oppofite  faftionss  tlieHannonian  and 
the  Barcan,  fo  denominated  from  their  re- 
fpedlive  leaders,  who  were  heads  of  the  two 
mofb  pov/erful  families  in  Carthage.  The 
Hannonian  family  feems  to  have  made  the 
greateil  figure  in  the  fenate ;  the  Barcan  ii;i 
the  field.  Both  vv^ere  flirongly  actuated  by 
ambition,  but  ambition  of  a  different  kind. 
The  Barcan  family  feems  to  have  had  no 
other  object  in  view  but  the  glory  of  their 
country,  and  were  always  ready  to  give  up 
their  private  animofities,  and  even  their  paf- 
"i  fion 
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fion  for  military  glory  to  the  publick  good. 
The  Hannonian  family  a6led  from  quite  op- 
polite  principles,  conftantly  aiming  at  one 
point ;  the  fupporting  themfelves  in  power, 
and  that  only.  Ever  jealous  of  the  glory  ac- 
quired by  the  Barcan  family,  they  perpetu- 
ally thwarted  every  meafure  propofed  from 
that  quarter,  and  were  equally  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  the  honour  and  real  intereft  of  their 
country  to  that  felfifli  view.  In  fhort,  the 
one  family  feems  to  have  produced  a  race  of 
Heroes,  the  other  of  ambitious  Statefmen. 

The  chiefs  of  thefe  two  jarring  families, 
beft  known  to  us  in  hiftory,  were  Hanno 
and  Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Hannibal,  that  terror  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  oppofition  between  thefe  two 
parties  was  fo  flagrant,  that  Appian  does  not 
fcrupie  to  call  the  party  of  '  Hanno,  the  Ro- 
man fa6lion  5  and  that  of  Barcas,  the  popu- 
lar, or  the  Carthaginian,  from  the  different 
interefts  which  each  party  efpoufed. 

The  firft  inftance,  which  we  meet  with  in 
hiftory,  of  the  enmity  fubfifting  between  the 
heads  of  thefe  faftions,  was  in  that  deflruc- 
tive  war  with  the  mercenaries,  from  which 
I  have  made  this  explanatory  digreffion. 

Hanno  v/as  firfl  fent  with  a  powerful,  and 
well  provided  army  againft  thefe  mutinous 

'  Appian,  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  36. 
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defperadvo's  j  but  he  knew  Uttle  of  his  trade, 
and  made  perpetual  bkmders,  '  Polybius, 
who  treats  his  character,  as  a  foldier,  with 
the  iitmoil  contempt,  informs  us,  that  he 
fiiffered  himfelf  to  be  farprized,  a  great  part 
of  his  fine  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  his 
camp  taken,  with  all  the  miUtary  ftores,  en- 
gines, and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  terrified  and  diftrefied 
by  the  bad  conduft  of  their  General,  were 
now  compelled,  by  the  neceffity  of  their  af- 
fairs, to  reftore  Hamilcar  to  the  chief  com^- 
mand  of  their  forces,  from  which  he  mufl 
have  been  excluded  before  by  the  influence 
of  the  Hannon^an  fa6lion.  That  able  com- 
mander with  his  fmall  army  (for  his  whole 
force  amounted  to  no  more  than  ten  thoufand 
men)  quickly  thanged  the  face  of  the  war, 
defeated  Spendius  in  two  pitched  battles,  and 
pufhed  every  advantage  to  the  utmoff,  which 
the  incapacity  of  the  rebel  Generals  threw  in 
his  way.  Senfible  that  he  was  too  weak 
alone  to  cope  with  the  united  forces  of  the 
Rebels  (which  amounted  to  70,000  men) 
he  ^  ordered  Kanno  (who  had  fliil  influence 
enough  to  procure  himfelf  to  be  continued 
in  the  command  of  a  feparate  body)  to  join 
him,   that  they  might  finifh  this  execrable 

'■pulyb.  lib.  1.   p.  IC4 — 5. 
^  Ibid.  lib.  I.    p.  1 15. 
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war  by  one  decifive  aftion.  After  they  were 
joined,  the  Carthaginians  foon  felt  the  fatal 
effefts  of  difunion  between  their  Generals. 
No  plan  could  now  be  followed,  '  no  mea- 
fure  could  be  agreed  on  j  and  the  difagree- 
ment  between  thefe  two  leading  men  arofe 
to  fuch  a  height  at  laft,  that  they  not  only  let 
flip  every  opportunity  of  annoying  the  ene- 
my, but  gave  them  many  advantages  againfl 
themfelves,  which  they  could  not  otherwife 
have  hoped  for.  ^  The  Carthaginians,  fenfi- 
ble  of  their  error,  and  knowing  the  very  dif- 
ferent abilities  of  the  two  Generals,  yet  wil- 
ling to  avoid  the  imputation  of  partiality, 
empowered  the  army  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  they  judged  moft  proper  for  their  Gene- 
ral, as  they  were  determined  to  continue  only 
one  of  them  in  the  command.  ^  The  deci- 
fion  of  the  army  was,  that  Hamilcar  fhould 
take  the  fupreme  command,  and  that  Hanno 
fhould  depart  the  camp.  A  convincing  proof 
that  they  threw  the  whole  blame  of  that  dif- 
union, and  the  ill-fuccefs,  which  was  the 
confequence  of  it,  entirely  upon  the  envy 
and  jealoufy  of  Hanno.  One  Hannibal,  a 
man  more  tra(5fable,  and  more  agreeable  to 
Hamilcar,  was  fent  in  his  room.     Union  was 

'  Polyb.  lib.  I,  p.  115. 

^  Id/ibid. 

^  Idem  ibid.  117. 
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reftored,  and  the  happy  effeds  which  at- 
tended it  were  quickly  vifible.  Hamilcar 
now  piifhed  on  the  war  v/ith  his  ufual  vigi- 
lance and  ad:ivity,  and  foon  convinced  the 
Generals  of  the  Rebels  how  greatly  he  was 
their  mailer  in  the  art  of  war.  He  harraf- 
fed  them  perpetually,  and,  like  a  fkilful  * 
gamefter,  (as  Poly  bins  terms  him)  drew 
them  artfully  every  day  into  his  fnares,  and 
obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Carthage. 
At  iaft  he  cooped  up  Spendius  with  his  army 
in  fo  difadvantageous  a  place,  that  he  re- 
duced them  to  fuch  an  extremity  of  famine 
as  to  devour  one  another,  and  compelled 
them  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  though  they 
were  upwards  of  40,000  efFe6live  men. — 
The  army  of  Hamilcar,  which  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Spendius  in  number,  was 
compofed  partly  of  mercenaries  and  deferters, 
partly  of  the  city  militia,  ^  both  horfe  and 
foot  (troops  which  the  enemies  to  the  mili- 
tia bill  would  have  called  raw  and  undifci- 
plined,  and  treated  as  ufelefs)  of  which  the 
major  part  of  his  army  confifted.  The  re- 
bel army  was  compofed  chiefly  of  brave  and 
experienced  veterans,  trained  up  by  Hamilcar 
himfelf  in  Sicily  during  the  late  war  with 
the  Romans,  whofe  courage  was  heightened 

'   Polyb.    'Aya9og  '^ETleurr,;,   ibid.  p.  119. 

"    Id.  ibid.    IIoAiTWKj  ITTTTBTi  Ha)  TTE^aj.    p,   120. 
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by  defpair.  It  is  worthy  our  obfervation 
therefore,  that  thefe  very  men  who,  under 
the  condu6l  of  Hamilcar,  had  been  a  terror 
to  the  Romans,  and  given  them  fo  many 
blows  in  Sicily  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
firft  Punick  war,  fhould  yet  be  fo  little  able 
to  cope  with  an  army  fo  much  inferior  in 
number,  and  compofed  in  a  great  meafure  of 
city  militia  only,  when  commanded  by  the 
lame  General.  '  Polybius,  who  efteems  Ha- 
milcar by  far  the  greateft  Captain  of  that 
age,  obferves,  that  though  the  Rebels  were 
by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Carthaginian 
troops  in  refolution  and  bravery,  yet  they 
were  frequently  beaten  by  Hamilcar  by  mere 
dint  of  Generalfliip.  Upon  this  occalion  he 
cannot  help  remarking  ^  the  vaft  fuperiority 
which  judicious  fkill  and  ability  of  Generai- 
fhip  has  over  long  military  pra6lice,  where 
this  fo  eiTentially  neceflaryikill  and  judgment 
is  wanting.  It  might  have  been  thought  un- 
pardonable in  me,  if  I  had  omitted  this  juft 
remark  of  Polybius,  fmce  it  has  been  fo  late- 
ly verified  by  his  Pruflian  Majefty  in  thofe 
mafterly  ftrokes  of  Generalfhip,  which  are 
the  prefent  admiration  of  Europe.  Hamil- 
car, after  the  deftrudion  of  Spendius  and 
his  army,  immediately  blocked  up  Mathos, 
with  the  remaining  corps  of  the  Rebels,   in 

^   Polyb.  lib.  I.   p.  119. 

^  Id.  ibid. 
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the  city  of  Tunes.  Hannibal,  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  took  pofl  on 
that  fide  of  the  city  which  looked  towards 
Carthage.  Hamilcar  prepared  to  make  his 
attack  on  the  fide  which  was  directly  oppo- 
fite ;  but  the  conduft  of  Hannibal,  when 
left  to  himfelf,  was  the  dire6l  contraft  to 
that  of  Hamilcar,  and  proves  undeniably, 
that  the  whole  merit  of  their  former  fuccefs 
was  entirely  owing  to  that  abler  General. 
Hannibal,  who  feems  to  have  been  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  genius  of  thofe  dar- 
ing veterans,  lay  fecure,  and  carelefs  in  his 
camp,  neglefted  his  out-guards,  and  treated 
the  enemy  with  contempt,  as  a  people  al- 
ready conquered.  '  But  Mathos  obferving 
the  negligence  and  fecurity  of  Hannibal,  and 
well  knowing  that  he  had  not  Hamilcar  to 
deal  with,  made  a  fudden  and  refolute  fally, 
forced  Hannibal's  entrenchments,  put  great 
numbers  of  his  men  to  the  fword,  took  Han- 
nibal himfelf,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of 
diftinftion,  prifoners,  and  pillaged  his  camp. 
This  daring  meafure  was  fo  well  concerted, 
and  executed  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that 
Mathos,  who  made  good  ufe  of  his  time, 
had  done  his  bufniefs  before  Hamilcar,  who 
lay  encamped  at  fome  diftance,  was  in  the 
ieafl  apprized  of  his  colleague's  misfortune. 

*  Polvb.  Id.  ibid.  p.  121. 
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Mathos  faftened  Hannibal,  whilil:  alive,  on 
the  fame  s;ibbet  to  which  Harnilcar  had 
lately  nailed  the  body  of  Spendius  :  A  ter- 
rible, but  juft  reward  for  the  fhameful  care- 
leiiiiefs  in  a  commanding  officer,  who  had 
facrificed  the  lives  of  fuch  a  number  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  his  own  indolence  andpre- 
fumptuous  folly.  Mathos  alfo  crucified 
thirty  of  the  firft  nobility  of  Carthage,  who 
attended  Hannibal  in  this  expedition.  A 
commander  who  is  furprized  in  the  night- 
time, though  guilty  of  an  egregious  fault, 
may  yet  plead  fomething  in  excufe  5  but,  in 
point  of  difcipiine,  for  a  General  to  be  fur- 
prized  by  an  enemy  juft  under  his  nofe  in 
open  day-light,  and  caught  in  a  ftate  of  v/an- 
ton  fecurity,  from  an  overweening  prefump- 
tion  on  his  own  ftrength,  is  a  crime  of  fo 
capital  a  nature  as  to  admit  neither  of  alle- 
viation nor  pardon.  This  dreadful  and  un- 
expected blov/  threw  Carthage  into  the  ut- 
moft  confternation,  and  obliged  Harnilcar  to 
draw  off  his  part  of  the  army  to  a  confider- 
able  diilance  from  Tunes.  Hanno  had  again 
influence  enough  to  procure  the  command/ 
which  he  was  compelled  before  by  the  army 
to  give  up  to  HamiHIar.  But  the  Carthagi- 
nians, fenfible  of  the  fatal  confequences  of 
difunion  between  the  two  Generals,  efpe- 
ciaily  at  fuch  a  defperate  crifis,  fent  '  thirty 

*  Polyb.  lib.  I.  p.  122. 
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of  the  moft  refpeftable  amongft  the  Sena- 
tors to  procure  a  thorough  reconcilation 
between  Hamilcar  and  Hanno  before  they 
proceeded  upon  any  operation  ;  which  they 
efFe6led  at  laft,  though  not  without  difficulty. 
Pleafed  with  this  happy  event,  the  Carthagi- 
nians (as  their  laft,  and  utmoft  effort )  fent 
'  every  man  in  Carthage,  who  was  able  to 
bear  arms,  to  reinforce  Hamilcar,  on  whofe 
fuperior  abilities  they  placed  their  whole  de- 
pendance.  .  Hamilcar  now  refumed  his  ope- 
rations, and,  as  he  was  no  longer  thwarted 
by  Hanno,  foon  reduced  Mathos  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  putting  the  whole  iffue  of  the  v/ar 
upon  one  decifive  a6lion,  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginians were  moft  compleatly  vi6lors,  by 
the  exquifite  difpolition  and  condu6l  of  Ha- 
milcar. 

I  hope  the  enemies  to  a  militia  w411  at  leaft 
allow  thefe  new  levies,  who  compofed  by  far 
the  greateft  part  of  Hamilcar's  army  upon 
this  occafion,  to  be  raw,  undifciplined,  and 
ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  arms  ;  epithets  which 
they  beftov/  fo  plentifully  upon  a  militia. 
Yet  that  able  commander,  with  an  army  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  this  kind  of  men,  totally  de- 
fcroyed  an  army  of  defj&erate  veterans,  took 
their  General,  and  all  who  efcaped  the  llaugh- 
ter,  prifoners,   and  put  an  end  to  the  moft 

tfl";gaTny  T/s£;^ovr£j  Taviriv)  ■.iazi.'jrih'hov  ispoi  tov  Bu^nav. 
Volvb.  lib.  1.  p.  122. 
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ruinous,  and  mofl  inhuman  war  ever  yet 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  Thefe  new  levies  had 
courage  (a  quality  never  yet,  I  believe,  dif- 
puted  to  the  Britifli  commonalty)  and  were 
to  fight  pro  arts  et  focis^  for  whatever  was 
dear  and  valuable  to  a  people  5  and  Hamilcar, 
who  well  knew  how  to  make  the  proper  ufe 
of  thefe  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen,  was 
mailer  of  thofe  abilities  which  Mathos  want- 
ed. Of  fuch  infinite  advantage  is  it  to  an 
army  to  have  a  commander  fuperior  to  the 
enemy  in  the  art  of  Generaifiiip ;  an  advan- 
tage which  frequently  fupplies  a  deficiency 
even  in  the  goodnefs  of  troops,  as  well  as  in 
numbers. 

The  enmity  of  Hanno  did  not  expire  with 
Hamilcar,  who  fell  glorioufiy  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country,  in  Spain  fome  years  after. 
Hannibal,  the  eldeil  fon,  and  a  fon  worthy 
of  fo  heroic  a  father,  immediately  became  the 
obje6l  of  his  jealoufy  and  hatred.  For  when 
Afdrubal  (fon-in-lav/  to  Hamilcar)  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  after  the  death  of  that  General,  he  de- 
fired  that  Hannibal,  at  that  time  but  twen- 
two  years  of  age,  might  be  fent  to  Spain  to 
be  trained  up  under  him  in  the  art  of  war. 
Hanno  oppofed  this  with  the  utmoft  viru- 
lence in  a  rancorous  fpeech  (made  for  him 
by  Livy)  fraught  with  the  moft  infamous 
infinuations  againfi:  Afdrubal,  and  a  ftrong 
charge  of  ambition  ae-ainft  the  Barcan  fami- 
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ly.  But  his  maUce,  and  the  true  reafon  of 
his  oppofition,varniflied  over  with  a  fpecious 
concern  for  the  publick  welfare,  were  fo  ea- 
fily  feen  through,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
carry  a  point,  which  he  fo  much  wilLed  for. 
'  Afdrubal  not  long  after  being  aiTalTniated 
by  a  Gaul,  in  revenge  for  fome  injury  he  had 
received,  the  army  immediately  appointed 
Hannibal  to  the  command  ;  and  fending  ad- 
vice to  Carthage  of  what  they  had  done,  the 
Senate  v/as  afiembled,  who  ^  unanimoufly 
confirmed  the  ele6lion  then  made  by  the  fol- 
diers.  Hannibal  in  a  fliort  time  reduced  all 
that  part  of  Spain  which  lay  between  Nev/ 
Carthage,  and  the  river  Iberus,  except  the 
city  of  Saguntum,  which  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  But  as  he  inherited  his 
father's  hatred  to  the  Romans,  for  their  ^  in- 
famous behaviour  to  his  country  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  v/ar  v/ith  the  mercenaries,  he 
made  great  preparations  for  the  fiege  of  Sa- 
guntum. The  Romans  (according  to  *Po- 
iybius)  receiving  intelligence  of  his  defign, 
fent  ambafladors  to  him  at  Nev/  Carthage, 
who  warned  him  of  the  confequences  of  ei- 
ther attacking  the  Saguntines,  or  croffing 
the  Iberus,  which,  by  the  treaty  with  Af- 
drubal, had  been  made  the  boundary  of  the 

*  Polyb.  lib.  2.  p.  172. 

^  Mia  yvcjj'xn.     Polyb.  lib.  3.  p.  234. 

^  This  will  be  explained  in  another  place. 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  236. 
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Carthaginian  and  Roman  dominions  in  that 
country.  Hannibal  acknowledged  his  re- 
foiution  to  proceed  againft  Saguntum ;  but 
the  reafons  he  affigned  for  his  condu6l  were 
fo  unfatisfa^toryto  the ambaffadors,  that  they 
crofTed  over  to  Carthage  to  know  the  refolu- 
tion  of  their  Senate  upon  that  fubjeft.  Han- 
nibal in  the  mean  time,  according  to  the 
fame  '  author,  fent  advice  to  Carthage  of 
this  EmbafTy,  and  defired  inftruftions  how 
to  a6l,  complaining  heavily  that  the  Sagun- 
tines  depending  upon  their  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  committed  frequent  depredations 
upon  the  Carthaginian  fubje(5ts. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  ambalTadors 
met  with  as  difagreeable  a  reception  from 
the  Carthaginian  Senate  as  they  had  done 
from  Hannibal,  and  that  he  received  orders 
from  Carthage  to  proceed  in  his  intended 
expedition.  For  ^  Polybius,  reflefting  upon 
fome  writers,  who  pretended  to  relate  what 
paiTed  in  the  Roman  Senate  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum,  and 
even  inferted  the  debates  which  arofe  when 
the  queftion  was  put,  whether,  or  no,  war 
fhould  be  declared  againft  Carthage,  treats 
their  whole  accounts  as  abfurd  and  ficlitious, 
*'  For  how,  fays  he,  with  indignation,  could  it 

'  Id.  ibiJ.   p.  237. 

~  Polyb.  lib.  3.  p.  243—44., 
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poflibly  be,  that  the  Romans,  who  had  de- 
nounced war  the  year  before  at  Carthage, 
if  Hannibal  fhould  invade  the  Saguntine  ter- 
ritories, fhould  now  after  that  city  was  tak- 
en by  llorm,  afTemble  to  deh berate  whether 
war  fliould  be  commenced  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians or  not."  Now  as  this  declaration 
of  war  was  conditional,  and  not  to  take 
place  unlefs  Hannibal  fhould  attack  the  Sa- 
guntines,  it  mufl  have  been  made  before 
that  event  happened,  and  confequently  muft 
be  referred  to  the  EmbafTy  above  mention- 
ed. And  as  Hannibal  undertook  the  fiege 
of  Saguntum  notwithilanding  the  Roman 
menaces,  he  undoubtedly  acted  by  orders 
from  the  Carthaginian  Senate. 

When  the  Romans  received  the  news  of 
the  deflruclion  of  Saguntum,  theydifpatched 
another  Embaliy  to  Carthage  (as  '  Polybius 
relates)  with  the  utmofl  expedition;  their 
orders  were  to  infift  that  H^annibal  and  all 
who  advifed  him  to  commit  hoftilities  againft 
the  Saguntines  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Romans,  and  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  declare 
immediate  war.  The  demand  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Carthaginian  Senate  with  the 
utmoft  indignation,  and  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors, who  was  appointed  to  fpeak  in  the 
name  of  the  reft,  begun  in  an  artful  fpeech 

•  Polyb.  id.  ibid. 

to 
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to  recriminate  upon  the  Romans,  and  offered 
to  prove,  that  the  Sagun tines  were  not  allied 
to  the  Romans  when  the  peace  was  made 
between  the  two  nations,  and  confequently 
could  not  be  included  in  the  treaty.  But 
the  Romans  cut  the  affair  fhort,  and  told 
them  that  they  did  not  come  there  to  difpute, 
but  only  to  infift  upon  a  categorical  anfwer 
to  this  plain  queftion  :  Whether  they  would 
give  up  the  authors  of  the  hoftilities,  which 
would  convince  the  world  that  they  had  no 
fhare  in  the  deftru6tion  of  Saguntum,  but 
that  Hannibal  had  done  it  without  their  au- 
thority} or,  whether  by  protecting  them, 
they  chofe  to  confirm  the  Romans  in  the 
belief,  that  Hannibal  had  afted  with  their 
approbation  ?  As  their  demand  of  Hannibal 
was  refufed,  war  '  was  declared  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  accepted  with  equal  alacrity  and 
fiercenefs  by  the  majority  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian Senate. 

Livy  ^  affirms  that  the  firil  EmbafTy  was 
decreed  by  the  Roman  Senate,  but  not  fent 
'till  Hannibal  had  aftually  in  veiled  Sagun- 
tum, and  varies  from  Polybius  in  his  relation 
of  the  particulars.     For  according  to  '  Livy, 

'   Polyb,  lib.  3.  p.  259, 
^  Livy,   lib,  2r,    p.  132. 
^  ^b.   P.  135. 
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Hannibal  received  intelligence  of  the  Ro- 
man EmbafTy,  but  he  fent  them  word,  that 
he  had  other  bufmefs  upon  his  hands  at  that 
time  than  to  give  audience  to  ambafiadors ; 
and  that  he  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  his 
friends  of  the  Barcan  faftion  to  exert  them- 
felves,  and  prevent  the  other  party  from  car- 
rying any  point  in  favour  of  the  Rom.ans. 

The  ambaiiadors,  thus  denied  admittance 
by  Hannibal,  repaired  to  Carthage,  and  laid 
their  demands  before  the  Senate.  Upon  this 
occafion  Livy  '  introduces  Hanno  inveighing 
bitterly  in  a  formal  harangue  againft  the 
fending  Hannibal  into  Spain,  a  meafure 
which  he  foretels,  muft  terminate  in  the  ut- 
ter deftruclion  of  Carthage.  And  after  tef- 
tifying  his  joy  for  the  death  of  his  father 
Hamilcar,  vv^hom  he  acknowdeds;es  he  moil 
cordially  hated,  as  he  did  the  whole  Barcan 
family,  whom  he  terms  the  firebrands  of  the 
State,  he  advifes  them  to  give  up  Hannibal, 
and  make  full  fatisfaftion  for  the  injury  then 
done  to  the  Saguntines.  ^  When  Hanno 
had  done  fpeaking,  there  was  no  occafion, 
as  Livy  obferves,  for  a  reply.  For  almoft  all 
the  Senate  were  fo  entirely  in  the  intereft  of 
Hannibal,  that  they  accufed  Flanno  of  de- 
claiming againft  him  v/itli  more  bitternefs 

*  Liv.  lib.  21.  p.  135,  36. 

*  Id.  ibid. 
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and  rancour  than  even  the  Roman  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  were  difmiflbd  with  this  fhort 
anfwer,  "  That  not  Hannibal,  but  the  Sa- 
guntines,  were  the  authors  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  Romans  treated  them  with  great 
injuftice,  if  they  preferred  the  friendfliip  of 
the  Saguntines  before  that  of  their  moft  an- 
cient aUies  the  Carthaginians."  Livy's  'ac- 
count of  the  fecond  EmbalTy,  which  follow- 
ed the  deftruftion  of  Saguntum,  differs  fo 
very  little  from  that  of  Polybius,  both  as  to 
the  queftion  put  by  the  Romans,  the  anfwer 
given  by  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  which  was  the  confe- 
quence,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  it. 

If  what  Hanno  faid  in  the  fpeech  above- 
mentioned,  had  been  his  real  fentiments  from 
any  confcioufnefs  of  the  fuperior  power  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  imprudence  of  engag- 
ing in  a  war  of  that  confequence  before  his 
country  had  recovered  her  former  flrength, 
he  would  have  a6led  upon  principles  worthy 
of  an  honefl  and  prudent  Patriot.  For  ^ 
Polybius,  after  enumerating  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellencies of  Hannibal  as  aGeneral,  is  ftrong- 
ly  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  begun  with 
other  nations,  and  left  the  Romans  for  his 
laft  enterprize,  he  would  certainly  have  fuc- 

'  Liv.  lib.  3.  p.  142 — 43. 
^  Folyb.  lib.  II.  p.  888— 89. 
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ceeded  in  whatever  he  had  attempted  againfl 
them,  but  he  mifcarried  by  attacking  thofe 
firft,  whom  he  ought  to  have  referved  for  his 
laft  enterprize.     The  fubfequent  behaviour  • 
of  Hanno,  during  the  whole  time  that  Italy- 
was  the  feat  of  war,  evidently  proves,   that 
his  oppofition  to  this  v/ar  proceeded  entirely 
from  party  motives,  and  his  perfonal  "hatred 
to  the  Barcan  family,  confequently  is  by  no 
means  to  be  afcribed  to  any  regard  for  the 
true  intereil  of  his  country.     '  Appian  iri^ 
forms    us^  ^at  when  Fabius   had  greatly 
llreightened  Hannibal  by  his  cautious  con- 
du6l,  the  Carthaginian  General  fent  a  pref- 
fmg  melTage  to  Carthage  for  a  large  fupply 
both  of  men  and  money.     But,  according 
to  that  author,  he  was  flatly  refufed,  and 
could  obtain  neither,  by  the  influence  of  his 
enemies,    who  were   averfe   to    that    war,  ■ 
and  cavilled  perpetually  at  every  enterprize 
which  Hannibal  undertook.     ^  Livy,   in  his 
relation  of  the  account  which  Hannibal  fent 
to  the  Carthaginian  Senate  of  his  glorious 
vi6tory  at  Cann;£  by  his  brother  Mago,  with 
the   demand  for  a  large    reinforcement  of 
men  as  well  as   money,  introduces  Hanno 
(in  a  fpeech  of  his  own  which  he  gives  us 
on  that  occafion)  ftrongly  oppohngthat  mo- 

'   Appian.  de  Bdl.  Annib.  323.  Edit.  Hen.  -Steph. 
^  Lib.  23.  p.  265 — 66. 
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tlon,  and  perfifting  iliil  in  his  former  fen- 
timents  in  refpeil  both  to  the  war  and  to 
Plannibal.  But  the  Carthaginians,  elatewith 
that  vi61ory,  which  was  the  greateft  blow 
the  Romans  ever  received  in  the  field  fiiice 
the  foundation  of  their  Republick,  and  tho- 
roughly fenfible  (as  Livy  informs  us)  of  the 
enmity  which  Hanno  and  his  fa-ftion  bore 
to  the  Barcan  family,  immediately  decreed 
ci  fupply  of  40,000  Numidians,  and  24,000 
foot  and  horfe  to  be  immediately  levied  in 
Spain,  befides  Elephants,  and  a  very  large  fum 
of  money.  Though  Hanno  at  that  time  had 
not  weight  enough  in  the  Senate  to  pre- 
vent that  decree,  yet  he  had  influence  enough 
by  his  intrigues  to  retard  the  fupply  then 
voted,  and  .not  only  to  get  it  reduced  to 
12,000  foot  and  2500  horfe,  but  even  to 
procure  that  fmallnumber  to  be  fent  to  Spain 
upon  a  different  fervice.  That  Hanno  was 
the  true  caufe  of  this  cruel  difappointment, 
and  the  fatal  confequences  which  attended  it, 
is  equally  evident  from  the  fame  hiilorian. 
For  '  Livy  tells  us,  "  that  when  orders  were 
fent  to  him  by  the  Carthaginian  Senate  to 
quit  Italy,  and  haften  to  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  his  own  country,  Hannibal  inveigh- 
ed bitterly  againft  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
who  now  openly  and  avowedly  recrJled  hira 

'  Liv.  lib.  30.  p.  135. 
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from  Italy,  out  of  which  they  had  long  be- 
fore endeavoured  to  drag  him,  when  they 
tied  up  his  hands  by  conftantly  refufmg 
him  any  fupply  either  of  men  or  money. 
That  Hannibal  affirmed  he  was  not  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  whom  he  had  fo 
often  defeated,  but  by  the  calumny  and  envy 
of  the  oppofite  faftion  in  the  Senate.  That 
Scipio  would  not  have  fo  much  reafon  to 
plume -himfelf  upon  the  ignominy  of  his  re- 
turn, as  his  enemy  Hanno,  who  was  fo  im- 
placably bent  upon  the  deftrudion  of  the 
Barcan  family,  that  fmce  he  was  not  able  to 
cruili  it  by  any  other  means,  he  had  at  lafl 
accompliflied  it,  though  by  the  ruin  of  Car- 
thage itfelf." 

Had  that  large  fupply  been  fent  to  Han- 
nibal with  the  fame  unanimity  and  difpatch 
with  which  it  was  voted,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  fo  confummate  a  General 
would  have  foon  been  mailer  of  Rome,  and 
transferred  the  Empire  of  the  world  to 
Carthage.  For  the  Romans  were  fo  ex- 
haufied  after  the  terrible  defeat  at  Cannas, 
that  '  Livy  is  of  opinion,  that  Hannibal 
would  have  given  the  finiiliing  blow  to  that 
Republick,  if  he  had  marched  dirc6i:ly  to 
Rome  from  the  field  of  battle,  as  he  was 
advifed  to  do  by  his  General  of  horfe  Pvla- 
herbal :    that  many  of  tlie  nobility,   upon 

*  Lib.  22.  p.  240. 
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the  firft  news  of  this  fatal  event,  were  in 
a6lual  confultation  about  the  means  of  quit- 
ting Italy,  and  looking  out  for  a  fettlement 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  he 
affirms,  that  the  fafety  both  of  the  city  and 
empire  of  Rome  muft  be  attributed  (as  it 
was  then  firmly  believed  at  Rome)  to  the 
delay  of  that  fingle  day  only,  on  which  Ma- 
herbal  gave  that  advice  to  Hannibal.  '  Ap- 
plan  confirms  the  diflrefsful  iituation  of  the 
Roman  affairs  at  that  jun6lure,  and  informs 
us,  that  including  the  Haughter  at  Canna5, 
in  which  the  Romans  had  loil  moil  of  their 
ableft  officers,  Hannibal  had  put  to  the 
fword  250,000  of  their  befl  troops  in  the 
fpace  of  two  years  only,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  Punick  war  inclufive.  It  is 
eafy  therefore  to  imagine  how  little  able  the 
Roman  armies,  confifting  chiefly  of  new  le- 
vies, would  have  been  to  face  fuch  a  com- 
mander as  Flannibal,  v/hen  fupported  by  the 
promifed  reinforcement  of  64,000  frefh  men, 
befides  money  and  elephants  in  proportion. 
For  Hannibal,  though  deprived  of  all  fupplies 
from  Carthage  by  the  malice  of  the  Hanno- 
nian  fa6lion,  maintained  his  ground  above 
fourteen  years  more  after  his  viftory  at 
Cannae,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the 
Romans.     A  truth  which  Livy  himfelf  ac- 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Hiinnib.  p.  328. 
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knowledges  with  admiration  and  aftonifh- 
ment  at  his  fuperior  military  capacity.  Frora 
that  period  therefore  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  Hannibal  was  firft  difappointed 
of  the  promifed  fupplies  from  Carthage,  we 
oiiglit  properly  to  dite  the  fall  of  that  Re^ 
publick,  which  muil  be  wholly  imputed 
to  the  inveterate  malice  of  the  profligate 
Hanno  and  his  impious  fa(flion,  who  were 
determined,  as  Hannibal  obferved  before,  to 
ruin  the  contrary  party,  though  by  means 
which  mufb  be  inevitably  attended  with  the 
deftruftion  of  their  country.  '  Appian  in- 
fmuates,  that  Hannibal  fini:  engaged  in  this 
w^armore  fromtheimportunityof  his  friends, 
than  even  his  own  palTion  for  military  glory 
and  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Romans.  For 
Hanno  and  his  fa61:ion  (as  ^  Appian  tells  us) 
no  longer  dreading  the  power  of  Hamilcar 
and  Afdrubal  his  fon-in-law,  and  holding 
Hannibal  extremely  cheap  upon  account  of 
his  youth,  began  to  perfecute  and  opprefs 
die  Barcan  party  v/ith  fo  much  rage  and 
hatred,  that  the  latter  were  obliged  by  letter 
to  imiplore  affiftance  from  Hannibal,  and  to 
allure  him  that  his  own  intereil  and  fafety 
was  inf^parable  from  theirs.  Hannibal  (as 
Appian  adds)  was  conicious  of  the  truth  qf 

'   Iberic.   p,  259. 

*  Appian.  id.  ibid, 
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this  remark,   and  well  knew  that  the  blows 
which  feemed  direfted  at  his  friends,   were 
levelled  in   reality   at  his   own    head,   and 
judged  that  a  war  with  the  Romans,  which 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to   the  genera- 
lity  of  his  countrymen,    might  prove  the 
fureft  m.eans  of  counter-working  his  ene- 
mies, and  preferving  himfelf  and  his  friends 
from  the  fury  of  a  pliant  and  fickle  popu^ 
lace,  already 'inilamed  againft  his  party  by 
the  intrigues   of  Hanno.       He   concluded 
therefore,  according  to  Appian,  that  a  war 
with  fo  formidable  and  dangerous  a  power, 
would  divert  the  Carthaginians  from  all  in- 
quiries relative  to  his  friends,  and   oblige 
them  to  attend  wholly  to  an  affair,  which 
was  of  the  Laft  importance  to  their  country. 
Should  Appian's  account  of  the   caufe  of 
this  war  be  admitted  as  true,   it  would  be 
a   yet  ftronger   proof    of    the    calamitous 
eftefts  of  party  difunion  j  though  it  would 
by  no  means  excufe  Hannibal.     For  Hanno 
and  his  party  would  be  equally  culpable  for 
driving  a  man  of  Kannlbai's  abilities  to  facli 
a  defperate  m^eafure,   purely  to  ibreeii  him- 
^If  and  his   party  fi'om   their  niaiire  and 
pov/er.     But  the  blam.e  for  not  fupporting 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canute,  when 
fuch  fupport  would  have   enabled  him  to 
crufli   thst  power,    v/hich  by  their  means 
recovered  ftrength  fa ificient  to  fubvcrt  their 

own 
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own  country,  muft  be  thrown  entirely  upon 
Hanno  and  his  party.  It  was  a  crime  of 
the  blackeft  dye,  and  an  a(5l  of  the  higheft 
treafon  againil  their  country,  and  another 
terrible  proof  of  the  fatal  effefts  of  party 
difunion.  Nor  was  this  evil  peculiar  to 
Carthage  only,  but  was  equally  common  in 
the  Roman  and  Grecian  Republicks.  Nay, 
could  we  trace  all  our  publick  meafures  up 
to  their  firil  fecret  fp rings  of  a6lion,  I  don't 
doubt  (notwithflanding  the  plaulible  reafons 
which  might  have  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lick  to  palliate  fuch  meafures)  but  wefhould 
find  our  own  country  rafhly  engaged  in  wars 
detrimental  to  her  true  interefts,  or  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  a  difadvantageous  peace,  juft 
as  either  was  conducive  to  the  private  in- 
tereft  of  the  prevailing  party.  Will  not  our 
own  annals  furnifli  us  with  fome  memor- 
able inftances  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion 
too  recent  to  be  denied  ?  Was  not  the  treat- 
ment which  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough received  from  Bolingbroke,  the  Eng- 
lifn  Hanno,  parallel  to  that  which  the  vie-  • 
torious  Hannibal  met  with  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian, after  the  battle  of  Cannse  ?  Did  not 
Bolingbroke,  from  the  woril:  of  party  mo- 
tives, difplace  that  ever  vi61orious  General, 
defert  our  allies,  and  facrifice  the  brave  and 
faithful  Catalans,  and  the  city  of  Bar- 
celona, in  at  leail  as  fliameful  a  manner 
I  as 
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as  the  Romans  did  their  unhappy  friends  at 
Saguntum  ?  Did  not  the  fame  minifter  by 
the  fatal  treaty  of  Utrecht,  rob  the  nation 
of  all  thofe  advantages,  which  flie  had  reafon 
to  hope  for  from  a  long  and  fuccefsful  war? 
Did  he  not  by  the  fame  treaty,  give  our  mor- 
tal enemy  France  time  to. retrieve  her  affairs, 
and  recover  from  that  low  ftate  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  reduced  her,  and 
even  to  arrive  at  that  power,  at  prefent  fo 
terrible  to  us  and  to  all  Europe  ? 

To  what  can  we  attribute  the  late  ill  con- 
duced war  with  Spain  *",  but  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  party  ?  How  was  the  nation  ftunned 
with  the  noife  of  Spanifh  depredations  from 
the  prefs !  hov/  loudly  did  the  fame  outcry 
refound  in  parliament !  yet  when  the  leaders 
of  that  povs^erful  oppofition  had  carried  their 
point  by  their  popular  clamours ;  when 
they  had  pufhed  the  nation  into  that  war ; 
when  they  had  drove  an  overgrown  minifter 
from  the  helm,  and  neftled  themfelves  in 
power,  how  quickly  did  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  honeft  men  of  their  party, 
who  refufed  to  concur  in  their  meafures  ! 
How  foon  did  they  convince  the  nation,  by 
fcreening  that  very  minifter  who  had  been 
fo  many  years  the  objeci:  of  their  refentment,' 
and  by  carrying  on  their  own  war  (as  I  may 

*  Thefirfl  Edition  of  tliis  work  appeared  in  1759. 
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term  it)  v/ith  the  fame  or  greater  lukewarm- 
nefs  than  what  they  had  io  lately  exclaimed 
againft  in  the  fame  mmifteri  they  convinced, 
I  fay,  the  whole  nation,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  publick,  and  the  prote6lion  of  our  trade, 
had  not  the  leaft  fhare  in  the  real  motives  of 
their  condu6l. 

But  as  the  Carthaginian  hiftory  during 
this  period,  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
Roman,  to  avoid  repetition,  I  am  obliged  to 
defer  my  farther  remarks  upon  the  condud: 
of  this  people,  'till  I  fpeak  of  the  difference 
between  the  civil  and  military  polity,  and 
manners  of  both  thofe  nations. 


^    ''^    U    M    M. 

}^  n  n  '^ 
n  ^  n 
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CHAP.     V. 
Of   Rome. 

HOUGH  there  is  a  concurren  ce  of 
feveral  caufes  which  bring  on  the  ruin 
of  a  ftate,  yet  where  luxury  prevails,  that 
parent  of  all  our  fantaftick  imaginary  wants, 
ever  craving  and  ever  unfatisfied,  we  may 
juftly  affign  it  as  the  leading  caufe  :  fmce  it 
ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the  moft  baneful 
to  publick  virtue.  For  as  luxury  is  conta- 
gious from  its  very  nature,  it  will  gnidually 
defcend  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowefl 
ranks,  'till  it  has  ultimately  infected  a  whole 
people.  The  evils  arifmg  from  luxury  have 
not  been  peculiar  to  this  or  that  nation,  but 
equally  fatal  to  all  wherever  it  was  admitted. 
Political  '  Philofophy  lays  this  down  as  a 
fundamental  and  inconteftable  maxim,  that 
all  the  moft  flourifhingftates  owed  their  ruin, 
fooner  or  later,  to  the  eftefts  of  luxury  j  and 
all  hiftory,  from  the  origin  of  mankind,  con- 
firms this  truth  by  the  evidence  of  fads  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  demonftration.  In 
the  great  defpotick  monarchies  it  produced 
avarice,  difTipation,  rapacioufnefs,    oppref- 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  cap.  2.  p.  137.  Edit.  Wechel. 

fion. 
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fion,  perpetual  faftions  amongll:  the  great, 
whilil  each  endeavoured  to  engrofs  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  wholly  to  himfelf ;  ve- 
nality, and  a  contempt  of  all  law  and  difci- 
pline  both  in  the  military  and  civil  depart- 
ments. Whilft  the  people,  following  the 
pernicious  example  of  their  fuperiors,  con- 
trad:ed  fuch  a  dallardly  effeminacy,  joined  to 
an  utter  inability  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of 
war,  as  quickly  threw  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  firlf  refolute  invader.  Thus  the  Af- 
fyrian  empire  funk  under  the  arms  of  Cyrus 
with  his  poor  but  hardy  Perfians.  The  ex- 
tenfive  and  opulent  empire  of  Perfia  fell  an 
eafy  conqueft  to  Alexander  and  a  handful  of 
Macedonians ;  and  the  Macedonian  Empire, 
when  eneiTated  by  the  luxury  of  Afia,  was 
compelled  to  receive  the  yoke  of  the  vic- 
torious Romans. 

Luxury,  v/hen  introduced  into  free  fcates, 
and  fuftered  to  be  ditfufed  without  controul 
through  the  body  of  the  people,  was  ever 
produd:ive  of  that  degeneracy  of  manners, 
which  extinguilhed  publick  virtue,  and  put 
a  final  period  to  liberty.  For  as  the  incef- 
fant  demands  of  luxury  quickly  induced  ne- 
ceffity,  that  neceiTity  kept  human  invention 
perpetually  on  the  rack  to  find  out  ways  and 
means  to  fupply  tlie  demands  of  luxury. 
Hence  the  lower  dalles  at  firfl  fold  their 
fuftrages  in  privacy  and  with  caution  j    but 

as 
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as  luxury  increafed,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  grew  daily  more  corrupt,  they  openly 
fet  them  up  to  fale  to  the  bell:  bidder.  Hence 
too  the  ambitious  amongft  the  higher  centu- 
ries, whofe  fuperior  wealth  was  frequently 
their  own  qualification,  firft  purchafed  the 
moil:  lucrative  pofts  in  the  State  by  this  infa- 
mous kind  of  traffick,  and  then  maintained 
themfelves  in  power  by  that  additional  fund 
for  corruption,  which  their  employments 
fupplied,  'till  they  had  undone  thofe  they 
had  firft  corrupted. 

But  of  all  the  ancient  Republicks,  Rome 
in  the  laft  period  of  her  freedom  was  the 
fcene  where  all  the  inordinate  paffions  of 
mankind  operated  moft  powerfully  and  with 
the  greateft  latitude.  There  we  fee  luxury, 
ambition,  faftion,  pride,  revenge,  felfifh- 
nefs,  a  total  difregard  to  the  publick  good, 
and  an  univerfal  diilblutenefs  of  manners, 
firft  make  them  ripe  for,  and  then  compleat 
their  deftruftion.  Confequently  that  pe- 
riod, by  {hewing  us  more  ftriking  examples, 
will  afford  us  more  ufeful  lefTons  than  any 
other  part  of  their  hiflory. 

Rome,  once  the  mighty  miftrefs  of  the 
univerfe,  owed  her  rife,  according  to  Dio- 
nyfius  of  Halicarnalllis,  the  moft  curious  and 
moft  exaft  inquirer  into  the  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, to  a  fmall  colony  of  the  Albans  under 
the  condu6l  of  Romulus,  the  fiippof^d  grand- 

fon 
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fon  of  Numitor  King  of  Alba.  That  the 
Albans  derived  their  origin  from  the  Greeks 
feems  highly  probable  from  the  nature  of 
the  Alban  and  Roman  monarchical  govern- 
ment, v^^hich  appears  to  be  plainly  copied 
fron/Lycurgus. 

The  government  firil  inftituted  by  Romu- 
lus, the  founder  of  this  extraordinary  Em- 
pire, was  that  perfect  fort,  as  it  is  termed  by 
Dionyfius  and  Polybius,  which  confifted  of 
a  due  admixture  of  the  regal,  ariftocratick, 
and  democratick  povvers.  As  this  great 
man  received  the  Crown  as  a  reward  for 
his  fuperior  merit,  and  held  it  by  the  bell 
of  all  titles,  the  willing  and  unanimous 
choice  of  a  free  people ;  and  as  he  is  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  the  fole  inftitutor  of  their 
firfl:  form  of  government,  I  cannot  help 
ranking  him  amongil  the  mofi:  celebrated 
law-givers  and  heroes  of  antiquity.  Ro- 
mulus's  plan  of  government,  though  formed 
upon  the  model  ofLycurgus,  was  evidently^ 
in  fome  refpefts,  faperior  to  the  Spartan. 
For  the  executive  pov/er  in  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment was  lodged  in  one  man  only  ;  the 
number  of  the  Senators  was  much  greater  ^ 
and  though  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans 
was  formed  into  one  regular  militia,  yet  the 
loweil;  clafs  of  the  people  were  directed  to 
apply  themfelves  to  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
other   lucrative   employments  j    a  praftice 

wholly 
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wholly  prohibited  to  the  free  Spartans.  The 
great  employments  of  the  State  were  folely 
confined  to  the  Patricians,  or  Ariftocratick 
part ;  but  the  Plebeians,  or  commonalty,  had 
in  return  the  power  of  chufmg  Magifcrates, 
eijia6ling  laws,  and  determining  about  all 
\^ars  when  propofed  by  the  King.  But  ftill 
their  decrees  were  not  final,  for  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  was  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  give  a  fanftion  to  whatever  the  people  had 
determined. 

Whether  the  Romans  would  have  conti- 
nued the  regal  power  in  their  founder's  fa- 
mily by  hereditary  fuccelTion,  cannot  poflibly 
be  determined,  becaufe,  when  Romulus  was 
put  to  death,  by  the  Patricians  for  aiming  at 
more  power  tlian  was  confiflent  with  their 
limited  monarchy,  he  left  no  children.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  their  monarchy  con- 
tinned  to  be  ele6live,  and  was  attended  with 
thofe  diforders  which  are  the  ufual  elfefls  of 
that  capital  error  in  politicks,  'till  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  Numa,  a 
man  of  a  very  different  genius,  was  invited 
to  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  confent  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Romans.  This  wor- 
thy prince  reclaimed  his  fubjefts  from  their 
favage  fondnefs  for  war  and  plunder,  and 
taught  them  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  civil  and  fociai  life,  by  inilru6ling 
Q^  '  them 
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them  in  the  great  duties  of  reUgion,  or  piety 
towards  their  Gods,  and  the  laws  of  juftice 
and  humanity,  which  contained  their  duty  to- 
wards their  fellow-creatures.  The  long  reign 
of  this  wife  and  good  prince  was  the  moft 
remarkable  and  the  moft  happy  period  of 
time  Rome  ever  knew  from  her  foundation 
^•to  her  dilTolution.  For  during  the  whole 
*'term  of  forty-three  years,  which  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  reign,  the  harmony  of  the  Ro- 
man State  was  neither  interrupted  by  any  ci- 
vil diflention  at  home,  nor  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  difturbed  by  any  foreign  war  or  in- 
vafion.  After  the  death  of  Numa,  who 
died  univerfally  lamented  as  the  father  of  the 
people,  TuUus  Hoftilius,  a  man  of  real  me- 
rit, was  legally  elected  King ;  but,  after  a 
vi6lorious  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  was  de- 
ftroyed  with  his  wdiole  family  by  lightning, . 
according  to  fome  authors,  but,  according  to 
others,  was  murdered  by  Ancus  Marcius, 
grandfon  to  Numa,  by  his  only  daughter,  who 
looked  upon  his  own  right  to  the  crown  as 
prior  to  Tullus,  or  his  family.  Ancus  Mar- 
cius, howxver,  received  the  crown  by  a  free 
election  of  the  people,  and  died  a  natural 
death  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  in 
which  he  reftored  fuch  of  the  religious  infti- 
tutions  of  his  grandfather  Numa  as  had  been 
neglected  during  the  reign  of  his  predecefibr. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf, 

and 
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and  made   it  a  fea-port   by  fortifying  the 
haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber. 

Lucius  Tarquinius,  a  man  of  Greek  ex- 
tra6lion  by  his  father's  fide,  and  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen  under  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  wsls  raifed  to  the 
throne  for  his  uncommon  merit,  andiliev^ed 
himfeh^  v^orthy  of  that  high  truft,  v^hich 
v^as  repofed  in  him  by  the  Romans.  He  en- 
creafed  the  number  of  the  Senators  to  three 
hundred,  greatly  enlarged  their  territories, 
and  beautified  the  city  ^  and,  after  an  illuf- 
trious  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  was  affaf- 
finated  in  his  palace  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  tv^o  Tons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  hoped 
after  his  death  to  recover  the  kingdom,  which 
their  father  had  been  poffeffed  of.  But  their 
fcheme  was  far  from  fucceeding,  for  Tarqui- 
nius was  fo  well  beloved  by  his  people,  that 
the  perfons,who  committed  the  murder,  were 
executed,  and  the  fons  of  Ancus  banifhed,and 
their  eftates  confifcated.  Tullius  Servius, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquini- 
us, fucceeded  to  the  crown  by  the  artful 
management  of  his  mother-in-lav/,  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  people,  though  without  the 
concurrence  either  of  the  Senate  or  Pati-ici- 
ans.  Tullius  was  certainly  a  man  of  real  me- 
rit, and,  as  I  think,  fuperior  in  point  of  abi- 
lities to  all  the  Roman  Kings,  Romulus  alone 
excepted.  But  as  he  feemed  to  affeft  a  De- 
mocracy, and  was  chieily  fupported  by  the 
0^2  people. 
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people,  he  was  always  difagreeable  to  the  Pa- 
tricians, who  looked  upon  his  advancement 
to  the  crown  as  an  illegal  intrufion.  But  as 
he  did  moft  fignal  fervices  to  his  country, 
during  a  glorious  reign  of  four  and  forty 
years,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  fome 
of  his  inftitutions,  without  the  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  form  a  perfe6l 
idea  of  the  Roman  conftitution. 

TuUius  ordered  all  the  Romans  to  regifter 
their  names  and  ages,  with  thofe  of  their  pa- 
rents, wives  and  children,  and  the  place  of 
their  abode,  either  in  the  city  or  the  country. 
At  the  fame  time  he  enjoined  them  to  give  in 
upon  oath  a  jull  valuation  of  their  efFe6ls, 
on  pain  of  being  whipped  and  fold  for  flaves, 
if  they  failed  in  regiftcring  all  thefe  particu- 
lars. From  this  regifler  he  formed  his  plan 
for  a  regular  and  general  militia,  which  was  . 
invariably  followed  by  the  Romans,  'till  the 
time  of  Marius.  To  effe6l  this  he  divided 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  into  fix  claf- 
fes.  Thefirfl  clafs  conlifted  of  thofe  whofe 
poffeflions  amounted  to  a  hundred  '  Mince, 
Thefe  he  armed  in  the  compleateft  manner, 
and  divided  into  eighty  centuries  j  forty  of 
wKich,  compofed  of  the  younger  men,  were 
appointed  to  take  the  field  in  time  of  war  j 
the  other  forty  were  affigned  for  the  defence 

*  About  three  hundred  pounds. 
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of  the  city.  To  thefe  eighty  centuries  of 
heavy  armed  foot  he  added  eighteen  centuries 
of  horfe,  fele6led  out  of  thofe  who  had  the 
largeft  eftates,  and  were  of  diftinguifhed 
birth.  Thus  the  firil  clafs  contained  ninety- 
eight  centuries.  The  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  dalles  confifted  each  of  twenty  cen- 
turies only,  and  were  compofed  of  citizens, 
whofe  efFe6ls  were  eftimated  at  feventy-five, 
fifty,  ^nd  five  and  twenty  Mifi^ ;  and  their 
arms  were  lighter  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  clafTes.  To  the  fecond  clafs  he  added 
two  clalTes  of  armourers  and  axmen  ^  to  the 
fourth  clafs  two  centuries  of  trumpeters 
and  blowers  on  the  horn,  which  contained 
the  martial  mufick  of  the  army.  The  fifth 
clafs  confifted  of  thofe  who  were  worth 
twelve  Mince  and  a  half,  which  he  divided 
into  thirty  centuries,  armed  with  darts  and 
flings  only,  and  were  properly  irregulars. 
The  fixth  clafs,  which  was  by  much  the 
moft  numerous,  was  comprehended  in  one 
century  only,  and  confifted  of  the  pooreft 
citizens,  who  were  exempted  from  all 
kinds  of  taxes,  as  well  as  all  fervice  in  the 
army. 

By  this  wife  difpofition  the  burden  of  the 
war  fell  chiefly  upon  thofe  who  were  beft  able 
to  fupport  it.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  he 
wanted  to  raife  twenty  thoufand  men,  he  di- 
vided that  number  amongft  the  centuries  of 
Q_3  the 
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the  firft  five  clafTes,  and  ordered  each  centu- 
ry to  furnifn  its  refpeftive  quota.  He  then 
calculated  the  fum  necefiary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  war,  which  he  divided  in  the  fame 
manner  amongft  the  centuries,  and  ordered 
every  man  to  pay  in  proportion  to  his  poflef- 
fions.  Hence  the  rich,  who  were  fewer  in 
number,  but  divided  into  more  centuries, 
were  not  only  obliged  to  ferve  oftener,  but  to 
pay  greater  taxes.  For  Tulhus  thought  it 
jufl:,  that  they  who  had  the  greateft  property 
at  flake  iliould  bear  the  greateft  fliare  of  the 
burden,  both  in  their  perfons  and  fortunes  : 
as  he  judged  it  equitable,  that  the  poor 
fhould  be  exempted  from  taxes,  becaufe  they 
were  in  want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  j  and 
from  the  fervice,  becaufe  the  Roman  foldiers 
ferved  at  that  time  at  their  own  expence  j  a 
cuftom  which  continued  long  after.  For  the 
Roman  foldiers  received  no  pay,  as  '  Livy 
informs  us,  'till  the  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
— As  the  rich,  by  this  regulation,  were  fub- 
je6led  to  the  greateft  ftiare  of  the  expence 
and  danger,  Tullius  made  ihem  an  ample  re- 
compence  by  throwing  the  chief  power  of 
the  Government  into  their  hands,  which  he 
effected  by  the  following  fcheme,  too  artful 
for  the  penetration  of  the  common  people. 

'  Liv.  lib.  4.  p.  276. 
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By  the  fundamental  conlHtution  of  the 
Romans,  the  ele6ling  Magiftrates,  both  civil 
and  military,  the  enabling  or  repealing  laws, 
and  the  declaring  war,  or  concluding  peace, 
were  all  determined  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
people.  But  as  the  people  voted  by  their 
curias ',  into  ten  of  which  every  tribe  was  di- 
vided, 


*  Romulus  had  divided  the  whole  People  into  thirty 
curiae,  ten  of  which  compofed  a  Tribe.  At  their  comitia, 
or  general  aflemblies,  the  people  divided  into  their  re- 
fpecSlive  curiae,  and  gave  their  votes  man  by  man.  The 
majority  of  votes  in  each  curia  pafTed  for  the  voice  of  the 
whole  curia,  and  the  majority  of  the  curiae  for  the  gene- 
ral determination  of  the  whole  people. 

Tullius  on  the  contrary  took  their  votes  only  by 
centuries,  the  whole  number  of  which  amounted  to  193, 
into  which  he  had  fubdivided  the  fix  clafles.  But  as  the 
firft  clafs  alone,  which  was  compofed  wholly  of  the 
rich,  contained  98  of  thefe  centuries,  if  the  centuries 
of  the  firft  clafs  were  unanimous,  which,  as  Dionyfius 
informs  us,    was  generally  the  cafe,    they  carried  every 

point   by    a   fure   majority  of  3. If  they   difagreed, 

Tullius  called  the  centuries  of  the  2d  clafs,  and  fo  on 
'till  97  centuries  agreed  in  one  opinion,  which  made  a 
majority  of  one.  If  the  numbers  continued  equal,  that 
is,  96  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion,  after  the  five  firfl 
clalTes  had  voted  ;  Tullius  called  up  the  fixth  clafs, 
which  was  compofed  wholly  of  the  pooreft  people,  and 
contained  but  one  century,  and  the  vote  of  this  cen- 
tury determined  thequeftion. But  this  cafe,  asDiony- 

fius  obferves,  happened  fo  very  rarely,  that  even  the 
votes  of  the  4th  clafs  were  feldom  called  for,  and  thus 
the  votes  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  were  generally  ufelefs. 
Confequently,  when  the  people  voted  by  their  curijc, 
where  the  vote  of  every  individual  was  taken,  the  poor, 
who  were  much  the  more  numerous,  might  always  be 
Q^  4  fecure 
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vided,  the  meaneft  citizen  had  an  equal  vote 
with  the  gieatefl :  confequently,  as  the  poor 
were  much  more  numerous  than  the  rich, 
they  carried  every  point  by  a  fure  majority. 
Tuilius  altered  this  method,  afiembled  the 
people,  and  took  their  votes  by  centuries,  not 
by  curias.  This  artful  meafure  turned  the 
fcale,  and  transferred  the  majority  to  the  rich. 
For  as  the  votes  of  the  firil:  clafs  were  iirft 
taken,  the  votes  of  that  clafs,  which  con- 
tained ninety-eight  centuries,  if  unanimous, 
always  conftituted  a  majority  of  three  votes, 
which  decided  the  queflion  without  taking 
the  votes  of  the  five  fucc'eeding  clafles,  as 
they  were  in  that  cafe  wholly  ufelefs. 

Tuilius  had  married  his  two  daughters  to 
Tarauinius  and  Aruns,  the  srrandfons  of  his 
predeceflor,  whofe  guardianfhip  he  had  un- 
dertaken during  their  minority.  But  what 
tye  is  ftrong  enough  to  reftrain  ambition  ! 
His  younger  daughter  Tuiiia,  the  moft  am- 
bitious and  moft  deteftable  of  her  fex,  un^ 
able  to  prevail  upon  her  hufband  Aruns  to 
join  in  depofing  her  father,  applied  to  her 
brother-in-law  Tarquinius,    whofe  temper 

fecure  of  a  great  majority. But  when  the  votes  were 

taken  by  centuries,  according  to  the  new  method  in- 
ftituted  by  Tuilius,  that  numerous  boJv  of  the  poor, 
which  compofed  the  fmgle  century  of  the  fixth  clafs,  and 
confequently  had  but  one  vote,  became  wholly  infigni- 
cant. 

was 
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was  congenial  with  her  own,  and  offered  to 
be  his  Wife  if  he  would  afTert  his  juft  right, 
as  jhe  termed  it,  and  attempt  to  fupplant  her 
father.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  in- 
ceftuous  match  agreed  upon,  which  was  foon 
after  compleated  by  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band  and  fifter,  who  were  privately  difpatch- 
ed,  that  there  might  benoobflacle  remaining. 
Tarquinius,  now  the  worthy hulband  of  fuch 
a  wife,   attempted  in  the  fenate  to  procure 
the  depofition  of  TuUius  j  but,  failing  in  his 
delign,  at  the  in  (ligation  of  his  impious  wife,, 
he  procured  the  old  King  to  be  openly  affaili- 
nated  in  the  ftreet  before  his  palace,  and 
the  unnatural  Tullia  drove  her  chariot  in 
triumph  over  the  body  of  her  murdered  fa- 
ther.    By  this  complicated  fcene  of  adultery, 
murder,  andparricide,Tarquin,furnamed  the 
Proud,  forced  his  way  to  the  throne,  and  to 
ufurpation  added  the   moft  execrable   and 
avowed  tyranny.    The  '  Patricians,  who  had 
favoured  his  ufurpation,  either  from  their 
hatred  to  TuUius  and  the  Plebeians,  or  from 
the  hopes   of  fliaring  in  the  Government, 
with  which,    according  to  Dionyfius,    they 
had   been   privately  allured,   were   the  firft 
who  felt  the  bloody  eiFefts  of  his  arbitrary 
temper.     Not  only  the  friends  of  Tullius, 

'  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1:0.4.  P-  ^^2.  edit.  1546. 
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and  thofe  whom  he  fufpedted  as  uneafy  un- 
der his  ufurpation,  but  all  who  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  fuperior  wealth,  fell  a  fa- 
crifice  to  his  fufpicion  or  avarice.  All  fuch 
were  accufed  by  his  profligate  emifTaries,  of 
many  fi6titious  crimes,  but  particularly  of  a 
confpiracy  againft  his  perfon  ;  the  common 
pretence  of  all  tyrants.  As  the  tyrant  him- 
felf  fat  as  judge,  all  defence  was  ufelefs. 
Some  received  fentence  of  death,  fome  of 
banifhment,  and  the  eftates  of  both  were 
alike  confifcated.  The  greater  number  of 
thofe  that  were  accufed,  knowing  the  true 
motives  of  the  tyrant's  conduft,  and  defpair-r 
ing  of  faf ety,  voluntarily  left  the  city ;  but 
fome  of  the  greateft  note  were  privately  mur- 
dered by  his  orders,  whofe  bodies  could 
never  be  found.  When  he  had  fufficiently 
thinned  the  Senate  by  the  death  or  banifh- 
ment of  its  mofl  valuable  members,  he  filled 
up  the  vacant  feats  with  his  own  creatures. 
But  as  he  allowed  nothing  to  be  propofed  or 
done  there,  but  in  conformity  to  his  or- 
ders, he  reduced  it  to  an  empty  form,  with- 
out the  leafl  fhadow  of  power.  '  The  Ple- 
beians, who  beheld  with  pleafure  the  fufier- 
ings  of  the  Patricians,  which  they  efleemed 
a  jufl  punifhment  for  their  behaviour  under 
the  reign  of  TuUius,  v/ere  quickly  treated 
with  much  greater  feverity.     For  the  Tyrant 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  id.  ibid. 
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not  only  abolifhed  all  the  laws  which  Tullius 
had  eftablifhed  to  fecure  them  againft  the  op- 
preflions  of  the  Patricians,  but  loaded  them 
with  ruinous  taxes,  and  prohibited  all  their 
publick  religious  afTemblies,  that  they  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  to  form  fe- 
cret  confpiracies .  Proceeding  then  upon  the 
conftant  maxim  of  all  tyrants,  that  idlenefs 
in  the  people  is  the  parent  of  all  fedition,  ht 
exhaufted  them  fo  much  by  the  flavifh  drudg- 
ery in  which  he  kept  them  conftantly  em- 
ployed at  the  publick  works,  that  the  Patri- 
cians rejoiced  in  their  turn  at  the  heavier  mi- 
feries  of  the  Plebeians,  whilft  neither  of  them 
endeavoured  to  put  a  period  to  their  common 
calamities.  After  the  Romans  had  groaned 
five  and  twenty  years  under  this  cruel  and 
ignominious  bondage,  the  rape  committed 
by  Sextus,  the  eldeft  (on  of  Tarquin,  upon 
Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  an  eminent 
Patrician,  and  near  relation  of  the  Tarquin 
family,  produced  a  coalition  of  both  orders, 
which  ended  in  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin 
and  his  fons,  and  a  folemn,  abjuration  of 
monarchical  Government. 

The  tyranny  of  Tarquin  had  made  the 
very  name  of  King  fo  odious  to  the  Romans 
in  general,  that  the  Patricians,  who  were 
the  chief  condudiors  of  this  revolution, 
found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  eflablilli  an 

Arif- 
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*  Ariftocracy  upon  the  ruins  of  Monarchy, 
Two  Magiftrates  were  appointedj  termed 
Confuls,  vefted  with  the  regal  power,  whofe 
office  was  annual  and  elective.  The  Senate 
was  filled  up  out  of  the  moft  emiiient  of  the 
Plebeians,  after  they  had  firft  been  created 
Patricians,  and  the  people  reftored  to  their 
right  of  holding  afiemblies,  of  giving  their 
votes,  and  doing  whatever  they  were  intitled 
to  by  former  cuftoms.  But  the  power  of  the 
people  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  For 
though  the  Confuls  were  annually  elected  by 
the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  a  privilege  which 
carried  the  appearance  of  a  Democracy, 
yet  as  the  votes  were  taken  by  centuries^ 
not  by  tiibes,  the  Patricians  were  generally 
mafVers  of  the  eleftion.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  after  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  Diony- 
iius  conftantly  terms  the  new  Government 
an  Ariflocracy.  It  evidently  appears  too 
through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  hif- 
tory,  that  there  was  a  felfiPn  and  haughty 
faftion  amongft  the  Patricians,  who  affe6led 
a  tyrannical  Oligarchy,  and  aimed  atreducing 
the  Plebeians  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  Vale- 
rius, furnamed  Poplicola,  the  moft  humane 
patriot  of  all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in 
baniilking  the  Tarquins,  introduced  forne  be- 
neficent laws,  which,  according  to  Dionyfi- 

*  Dionyf.  Flalicarn.  lib,  5.   p.  205, 
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lis,  gave  great  relief  to  the  Plebeians.     For 
by  one  he  made  it  capital  for  any  perfon  to 
exercife  any  magiftracy  over  the  Romans,  un- 
lefs  that  office  fhould  be  received  from  the 
people :   as  he  ordered  by  another,  that  no 
Roman  fhould  be  punifhed  without  a  legal 
trial ;  and  that  if  any  Roman  fhould  be  con- 
demned by  any  magiftrate  to  be  fined,  whip- 
ped, or  put  to  death,  the  condemned  perfon 
might  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  that  Ma- 
giftrate to  the  people,  and  fliould  be  liable  to 
no  punifhment  'till  his  fate  had  been  deter- 
mined by  their  fuffrages .     A  plain  proof  that 
the  Plebeians  'till  that  time  laboured  under 
grievances  not  very  confiftent  with  their  pre- 
tended liberty.    Another  proof  maybe  drawn 
from  the  wretched  ftate  or  the  Plebeians,  un- 
der the  cruel  oppreffions  arifmgfrom  the  ava- 
rice and  extortions  of  the  Patricians,  which 
firft  gave  birth  to  thofe  perpetual  feditions, 
which  fill  the  hiftory  of  that  Republick. 
For  as  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  all  free 
citizens,   not  only  paid  their  proportion  of 
the  taxes,   but  were  obliged  to  {qtyq  in  the 
field  at  their  own  expence  during  the  whole 
campaign,  this  frequently  obliged  them  to 
borrow  money  at  high  intereft  of  the  Patri- 
cians, who  had  engrofled  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  publick  wealth.     But  as  the   Ro- 
man territories  were  often  ravaged  by  their 
neighbours  in  thofe  wars,  which  Tarquin 

per- 
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perpetually  incited  to  procure  the  recovery  of 
his  crown,  the  lofs  fell  heaviefl  upon  the  Ple- 
beians, who  were  frequently  ftript  of  all 
their  effefts,  and  reduced  to  the  utmoft  po- 
verty. Hence  unable  to  pay  the  principal  of 
their  debts,  joined  to  an  accumulated  load  of 
ufury  upon  ufury,  they  were  furrendered  by 
the  judges  to  the  difcretion  of  their  creditors. 
Thefe  unfeeling  wretches  confined  their  debt- 
ors in  chains,  tortured  their  bodies  withwhips, 
and  treated  them  with  fuch  inhumanity,  that 
great  numbers  of  the  Romans  were  in  as  bad 
a  fituation  as  the  poor  Athenians  when  Solon 
firil  undertook  the  adminiftration.  The  ef- 
fe6ls  of  this  deteftable  treatment  of  people, 
who  had  been  taught  to  call  themfelves  free, 
appeared  about  twelve  years  after  the  eredion 
of  their  new  Government.  For  when  the 
Tarquins  had  raifed  up  a  confederacy  of  thir- 
ty cities  of  the  Latines  againft  them,  the  Ple- 
beians peremptorily  refufed  to  enlill  'till  a 
vote  was  paffed  for  the  abolition  of  their 
debts.  As  perfuafions  had  no  efFedt,  the 
Senate  met  upon  the  occafion.  Valerius,  the 
fon  of  the  humane  Poplicola,  pleaded  ftrong- 
ly  in  favour  of  the  people,  but  was  violently 
oppofed  by  Aopius  Claudius,  a  haughty  and 
imperious  man,  who  is  termed  by  Dionyfius 
an  abettor  of  the  Oligarchy,  and  head  of  that 
fa6lion,  which  were  enemies  to  the  people. 
The  moderate  men  amongil  the  Senators 
3  pro- 
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propofed  that  the  debts  (hould  be  paid  out 
of  the  publick  treafuiy  5  a  meafure  which 
would  preferve  the  poor  for  the  fervice  of  the 
State,  and  prevent  any  injuftice  to  the  credi- 
tors. Salutary  as  this  meafure  muft  feem, 
the  oppofition  w^as  fo  great  that  nothing  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  refult  of  the  debates  was, 
"  That  no  decree  fliould  be  made  at  prefent 
relating  to  this  affair,  but  that  as  foon  as  the 
war  fhould  be  concluded  with  fuccefs,  the 
Confuls  fhould  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  and 
take  their  vote  upon  the  occafion.  That  in 
the  mean  time  no  debt  fhould  be  fued  for, 
and  that  the  execution  of  all  laws,  except 
thofe  relating  to  the  war,  fhould  be  fufpend- 
ed."  This  decree  did  not  wholly  quiet  the 
ferment  amongfl  the  people.  Several  of  the 
poorer  fort  demanded  an  immediate  abolition 
of  their  debts,  as  the  condition  for  their  tak- 
ing a  fhare  in  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and 
looked  upon  this  delay  rather  as  an  impofi- 
tion.  The  Senate,  who,  as  the  event  fhewed, 
were  determined  never  to  grant  their  requefl, 
and  yet  were  afraid  of  new  commotions,  re- 
folved  to  abolifh  theConfulfhip,  and  all  other 
Magiflracies  for  the  prefent,  and  to  invefl  a 
new  Magiftrate  with  abfolute  and  unlimited 
power,  and  fubje6l  to  no  account  for  his  ac- 
tions. This  new  officer  was  termed  the  Dic- 
tator, and  the  duration  of  his  office  was  li- 
mited to  fix  months,   at  the  end  of  which 

term 
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term  the  Confuls  were  to  refume  their  for- 
mer authority*  The  chief  reafon,  as  *  Dio- 
nyfius  informs  vis,  which  induced  the  ^Senate 
to  make  ufe  of  this  dangerous  expedient,  was 
to  evade  that  law  which  Pophcola  had  pro- 
cured in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  which  made 
it  death  for  a  Magiflrate  to  punifh  a  Roman 
without  a  legal  trial,  or  before  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  people.  The  Senate  then 
made  a  decree  for  the  ele6lion  of  aDi6lator; 
and  the  Plebeians  ignorant,  as  Dionylius  ob- 
ferves,  of  the  importance  of  that  decree,  not 
only  confirmed  the  refolutions  of  the  Senate, 
but  gave  up  to  them  the  power  of  chufnig 
the  perfon  who  fliould  be  inverted  with  that 
dignity.  Titus  Lartius,  one  of  the  Confuls, 
was  nominated  by  his  colleague,  according  to 
the  form  at  that  time  agreed  upon  in  the  Se- 
nate. When  the  Diftator  appeared  in  all 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  new  office, 
he  ftruck  a  terror  into  the  moft  turbulent ; 
and  the  people,  thus  tricked  out  of  that  law 
which  was  their  only  protedion,  immediate- 
ly fubmitted.  Lartius,  who  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time, 
ordered  in  a  general  regifler  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, and  formed  his  army  after  that  wife 
method  firfl  inflituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 
When  he  took  the  field  he  perfuaded  the  La- 
tines,  by  his  fmgular  addrefs,  to  diiband  their 
forces  and  conclude  a  truce,  and  thus  divert- 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lijs.  5.  p.  247. 
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ed  the  impending  ftorm  without  fighting. 
He  then  returned  home,  and  refigned  his 
office  before  the  time  was  expired,  without 
having  exercifed  any  one  a6l  of  feverity  upon 
a  fingle  Roman.  A  noble  inftance  of  mo- 
deration and  publick  virtue ! 

At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  which  was 
made  for  one  year  only,  the  Latines  took  the 
field  with  a  powerful  army.  Aulus  Poft- 
humius  was  created  Dictator  by  the  Romans, 
and  a  decifive  battle  v/as  fought  near  the 
Lake  Regiilus,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
compleatly  vidors.  Sextus  Tarquin  v^as 
killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  old  Tarquin  the 
father  died  foon  after.  As  foon  as  this  war 
was  ended,  the  Senate,  regardlefs  of  their 
promife,  ordered  all  thofe  fuits  for  debt  to 
be  determined  accordhig  to  law,  which  had 
been  fufpended  during  the  war.  This  faith- 
lefs  proceeding  raifed  fuch  violent  commo- 
tions amongfl  the  people,  that  a  foreign  war 
was  judged  the  beft  expedient  to  divert  the 
fi:orm  which  threatened  the  Ariftocracy.  The 
haughty  Appius  Claudius,  and  Publius  Ser- 
viiius,  a  man  of  a  very  different  chara6ler, 
were  nominated  Confuls  by  Pofthumius  and 
his  '  colleague,  which  feems  a  manifeft  inva- 
fion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  A  war  was 
refolved  upon  againft  the  Volfcians,  but  the 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  6.  p.  255. 
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Plebeians  again  refufed  to  obey  the  fummons 
for  inlifting.  Servilius  adhered  to  the  max- 
ims of  Valerius,  and  advifed  an  immediate 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  debts.  But 
he  was  furioully  oppofed  by  '  the  inexorable 
Appius,  who  called  him  a  flatterer  of  the 
people,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  giving 
up  the  Government  to  the  people,  v/hen  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  live  under  an  Arif- 
tocracy.  After  much  time  was  fpent  in 
thefe  debates,  Servilius,  who  was  a  popular 
man,  prevailed  upon  the  Plebeians  by  his  in- 
treaties,  and  railed  an  army  of  volunteers, 
with  which  he  marched  againft  the  enemy. 
TheVolfcians,  who  placed  their  chief  depen- 
dance  upon  the  difunion  which  prevailed 
amongft  the  Romans,  fubmitted  to  whatever 
terms  the  Conful  fliould  think  proper  to  im- 
pofe,  and  delivered  three  hundred  hof!:ages 
chofen  out  of  their  principal  families,  as  a 
fecurity  for  their  behaviour.  But  this  fub- 
million  was  far  from  real,  and  calculated 
only  to  amufe  the  Romans,  and  gain  time  for 
their  military  preparations.  War  v/as  once 
more  decreed  againft  theVolfcians  j  butwhilil 
the  Senate  was  deliberating  about  the  number 
of  the  forces  proper  to  be  employed,  a  man 
advanced  in  years  appeared  in  theForumjand 

'  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  6.  p.  266. 
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implored  the  afliftance  of  the  people.  '  Fa- 
mine fatpi6lured  in  his  pale  and  meagre  face, 
and  the  fqualid  hue  of  his  drefs  indicated 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs. 
This  man,  who  was  not  unknown  to  the 
people,  and,  according  to  report,  had  borne 
a  command  in  the  army,  firft  fhewed  feveral 
honourable  fears  in  his  breaft,  remains  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  and  then  informed  them  ;  "  That 
he  had  been  prefent  in  eight  and  twenty 
battles,  and  frequently  received  rewards 
beftowed  only  •  upon  fuperior  bravery  : 
that  in  the  Sabine  war  his  cattle  were 
driven  off  by  the  enemy,  his  eftate  plun- 
dered, and  his  houfe  reduced  to  allies  : 
that  under  thefe  unhappy  circumftances 
he  was  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
the  publick  taxes  ;  that  this  debt,  accu- 
mulated by  ufury,  reduced  him  to  the  fad 
neceffity  of  felling  the  eftate  defcended 
to  him  from  his  anceftors,  with  what 
little  effe6ls  he  had  remaining  :  but  that 
all  this  proving  infufficient,  his  devouring 
debts,  like  a  wafting  confumption,  had  at- 
tacked his  perfon,  and  he,  with  his  two 

'  I  have  chiefly  followed  Livy  in  his  beautiful  relation 
of  this  affair,  as  the  defeription  he  gives  of  this  unhappy 
obje6l,  is  not  only  much  more  flriking  than  that  of  Dio- 
nyfius,  but  one  of  the  moft  pathetick  I  ever  met  with  in 
hiftory.     Liv.  lib.  2.  p.  92. 

R  2  '•  fons. 
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"  fons,  were  delivered  up  as  flaves,  and  led 
"  away  to  the  flaughter-houfe  by  his  credi- 
"  tors."  When  he  had  faid  this,  he  threw 
off  his  rags,  and  fhewed  his  back  yet  bleed- 
ing from  the  fcourge  of  his  mercilefs  mafler. 
This  fight  inflamed  the  people  greatly ;  but 
the  debtors  breaking  out  of  their  creditors 
houfes,  moll:  of  whom  were  loaded  with 
chains  and  fetters,  raifed  their  fury  even  to 
madnefs.  If  any  one  defired  them  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  the 
debtors  fiiewed  '  their  chains,  as  the  reward 
tliey  had  met  with  for  their  paft  fervices,  and 
aiked  v/ith  indignation,  whether  fuch  blef- 
fmgs  v/ere  worth  fighting  for  ?  whilft  num- 
bers of  them  openly  declared,  that  it  was 
much  more  eligible  to  be  flaves  to  the 
Voifcians  than  the  Patricians.  The  Senate, 
quite  difconcerted  by  the  violence  of  the 
tumult,  intreated  Servilius  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  people.  For  an  exprefs  was 
]uft  arrived  from  the  Latines,  with  advice 
that  a  numerous  army  of  the  enemy  had 
already  entered  their  territories.  Servilius 
remonflrated  to  the  people  the  confequences 
of  difunion  at  fo  critical  a  jun6lure,  and  pa- 
cified them  by  the  afTurance  that  the  Senate 
would  confirm  whatever  concefTions  he 
fliould  make  ;  he  then  ordered  the  crier  to 

'  Dionyf.  Kalicarn.  lib.  6.  p.  268. 

pro- 
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proclaim,  that  no  citizen  who  voluntarily 
inlifted  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  the  demands  or 
infults  of  his  creditors  whilil:  the  army  con- 
tinued in  the  field.  The  people  now  flock- 
ed in  with  chearfulnefs,  and  the  levies  were 
foon  compleated.  Serviiius  took  the  field 
and  defeated  the  Volfcians,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  their  camp,  took  feveral  of  their 
cities,  and  divided  the  whole  plunder  amongft 
his  foldiers.  At  the  news  of  this  fuccefs 
the  fanguinary  '  Appius  ordered  all  the  Vol- 
fcian  hoftages  to  be  brought  into  the  Forum, 
there  to  be  whipped  and  publickly  beheaded. 
And  when  at  his  return  Serviiius  demanded 
a  triumph,  he  loudly  oppofed  it,  called  him 
a  fa6lious  man,  and  accufed  him  of  defraud- 
ing the  treafury  of  the  booty,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  Senate  to  deny  him  that  honour. 
Serviiius,  enraged  at  this  ufage,  entered  the 
city  in  triumph  with  his  army,  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  to  the  great  mor- 
tification of  the  Patricians. 

Under  the  following  confulfliip  the  Sa- 
bines  prepared  to  invade  the  Romans,  and 
the  people  again  refufed  to  ferve  unlefs  the 
debts  were  firll  abolifhed.  Lartius,  the  firft 
di6lator,  pleaded  ftrongly  for  the  people ^  but 
the  inflexible  Appius  propofed  the  nomination 
of  a  Diftator,  as  the  only  remedy  againfl  the 

'  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  6.  p.  270. 

R  3  mutiny. 
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mutiny.     His  motion  was  carried  in  the  Se- 
nate by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  Manius  Va- 
lerius, a  brother"  to  the  great  Poplicola,  was 
created  Di6lator.     Valerius,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  honour,    engaged  his  word  to  the 
Plebeians,  that  if  they  would  ferve  chear- 
fuUy  upon  this  occafion,  he  would  undertake 
the  Senate  fhould  reward  them  by  quieting 
the   contefts   relating  to  their   debts,   and 
granting  whatever  they  could  reafonably  de- 
fire  i  and  commanded  at  the  fame  time  that 
no  citizen  fhould  be  fued  for  debt  during  his 
adminiftration.     The  people  had  fo  often 
experienced  the  publick  virtue  of  the  Vale- 
rian family,  and  no  longer  apprehenfive  of 
being  again  impofed  upon,  offered  themfelves 
in  fuch  crowds,   that  ten  legions  of  four 
thoufand  men  each  were  levied,  the  greateft 
army  of  natives  the  Romans  had  ever  brought 
into  the  held.     The  Di6lator  finiflied  the 
campaign  with  glory,  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph,  and  difcharged  the  people  from  far- 
ther fervice.     '    This   flep  v/as   not   at  all 
agreeable  to  the  Senate,  who  feared  the  peo- 
ple would  now  claim  the  performance  of  the 
Dictator's  promifes.     Their  fears  werejuft; 
for  Valerius  kept  his  word  with  the  people, 
and  moved  the  Senate  that  the  promife  they 
had  made  to  him  might  be  taken  into  con- 

*  Dionyf.  Kalicarn.  lib.  6.  p.  276 — 77. 

fideration. 
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fideration.  ButtheAppian  faction  oppofed 
it  with  the  utmoll  virulence,  and  exclaimed 
again  ft  his  family  as  flatterers  of  the  people, 
and  introducers  of  pernicious  laws.  Vale- 
rius, finding  his  motion  over- ruled,  reproach- 
ed the  Senate  for  their  behaviour,  and  fore- 
told the  confequences  which  would  attend  it; 
and  quitting  the  Senate  abruptly,  called  an 
afTembly  of  the  people.  After  he  had  thank- 
ed them  for  their  fidelity  and  bravery,  he  in- 
formed them  of  the  ufage  he  had  met  with 
in  the  Senate,  and  declared  how  greatly  both 
he  and  they  had  been  impofed  upon  ;  and 
refigning  his  ofhce,  fubmitted  himfelf  to 
v/hatever  treatment  the  people  fhould  think 
proper.  The  people  heard  him  with  equal 
veneration  and  compafTion,  and  attended  him 
home  from  the  Forum  with  repeated  accla- 
mations. The  Plebeians  now  kept  no  mea- 
fures  with  the  Senate,  but  ailembled  openly, 
and  confulted  about  feceding  from  the  Pa- 
tricians. To  prevent  this  itep,  the  Senate 
ordered  the  Confuls  not  to  difmifs  their  ar- 
mies, but  to  lead  them  out  into  the  field, 
under  pretence  that  the  Sabines  were  again 
preparing  for  an  invafion.  The  Confuls  left 
the  city,  and  incamped  nearly  together  ^  but 
the  foldiers,  inftigated  by  one  Sicinnius  Bel- 
lutui;,  feized  the  arms  and  enfigns  to  avoid 
violating  their  military  oath,  feceded  frora 
the  Confuls,  and  after  they  had  appointed 
R  4  Sicinnius 
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Sicinnius  commander  in  chief,  incamped  on 
a  certain  eminence  near  the  river  Anio, 
which  from  that  event  was  always  termed 
the  Mons  Sacer,  or  the  Holy  Mountain. 

When  the  news  of  the  feceffion  was 
brought  to  Rome,  the  confufion  was  fo 
great,  that  the  city  had  the  appearance  of  a 
place  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  Appian  fac- 
tion were  feverely  reproached  as  the  caufe  of 
this  defertion.  Their  enemies  at  the  fame 
time  making  inroads  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  increafed  the  general  confternation,as 
the  Patricians  were  terribly  afraid  they  would 
be  joined  by  the  feceders.  But  the  foldiers 
behaved  v/ith  fo  much  decency  and  modera- 
tion, that  the  Senate  after  long  debates  fent 
deputies  to  invite  them  to  return,  with  the 
promife  of  a  general  amnefty.  The  offer 
was  received  with  fcorn,  and  the  Patricians 
were  charged  with  difiimulation,  in  pretend- 
ing ignorance  of  the  juft  demands  of  the 
Plebeians,  and  the  true  caufe  of  their  fecef- 
fion. At  the  return  of  the  deputies,  the  af- 
fair was  againdebated  in  the  Senate.  Agrip- 
pa  Menenius,  a  man  refpeftable  for  his  fu- 
perior  vs^ifdom  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  government,  and  who 
was  alike  an  enemy  to  tyranny  in  the  arifto- 
cracy,  and  licentioufnefs  in  the  people,  ad- 
vifed  healing  meafures,  and  propofed  to  fend 
fuch  perfons  as  the  people  could  confide  in 
3  with 
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with  full  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  fedition 
in  the  manner  they  fhould  judge  moiL  pro- 
per, without  farther  appHcation  to  the  Se- 
nate.    Manius  Valerius,  the  lafl  Diftator, 
fpoke  next,  and  reminded  the  Senate,  "  That 
his   predictions  of  the  evils  which  would 
refult  from  their  breach  of  promife  were 
now  verified  :  that  he  advifed  a  fpeedy  ac- 
commodation with  the  people,   left  the 
fame  evils,  if  ftiffered  to  make  a  farther 
progrefs,  fhould  become  incurable  :  that 
in  his  opinion  the  demands  of  the  j)eople 
would  rife  higher  than  the  bare  abolition 
of  debts,  and  that  they  would  infift  upon, 
fuch  fecurity  as  might  be  the  firm  guar- 
dian of  their  rights  and  liberty  for  the 
future  ;    becaufe  the  late   inftitution  of 
the  Diftatorfhip  had  fuperfeded  the  Va- 
lerian law,   which  was  before  the  only 
guardian  of  their  liberty  -,   and  the  late 
denial  of  a  triumph  to  the  Conful  Servi- 
lius,  who  had  deferved  that  honour  more 
than  any  man  in  Rome,  evidently  proved, 
that  the  people  were  deprived  of  almoft 
all  thofe  privileges  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, iince  a  Conful  and  a  Di6lator  who 
ihewed  the  leaft  concern  for  the  interefts 
of  the  people,   were  treated  with  abufe 
and  ignominy  by  the  Senate  :  that  he  did 
not  im.pute  thefe  arbitrary  meafures  to  the 
moft  confiderable  and  reipe'Slable  perfons 

"  amongft 
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'*  amongft  the  Patricians,  but  to  a  combi- 
*'  nation  of  proud  andavaritious  men,  wholly 
"  intent  upon  unwarrantable  gain  ;  who  by 
**  advancing  large  fums  at  excelTive  intereft, 
"  had  enflaved  many  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
*'  and  by  their  cruel  and  infulting  treatment 
*'  of  their  unhappy  debtors,  had  alienated 
"  the  whole  body  of  the  Plebeians  from  the 
**  Ariftocracy  :  that  thefe  men,  by  forming 
**  themfelves  into  a  fa6lion,  and  placing 
*'  Appius,  a  known  enemy  to  the  people 
**  and  abettor  of  the  Oligarchy  at  their 
"  head,  had  under  his  patronage,  reduced 
*'  the  commonwealth  to  its  prefent  defpe- 
"  rate  fituation."  He  concluded  by  fecond- 
ing  the  motion  of  Menenius  for  fending  am- 
baffadors  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  the  fedition 
upon  the  bsft  terms  they  fiiould  be  able  to 
obtain. 

Appius,  finding  himfelf  thus  perfonally 
attacked,  rofe  up  and  replied  to  Valerius  in 
a  hot  inflammatory  fpeech  full  of  the  mofh 
virulent  inve6lives.  He  denied  that  he  was 
ever  guilty  of  inflaving  his  debtors :  "  He 
"  denied  too,  that  thofe  w4io  had  a6led  in 
"  that  manner  could  be  charged  with  injuf- 
"  tice,  fmce  they  had  done  no  more  than 
"  the  laws  allowed.  He  affirmed  that  the 
"  imputation  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  peo- 
*'  pie,  and  favouring  Oligarchy,  arofe  from 
"  his  Heady  adherence  to  the  Ariftocracy, 

'     "  and 
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*'^  and  equally  afFefted  all  thofe  of  fuperior 
"  worth,  v/ho  like  him  difdained  to  be  go- 
*'  verned  by  their  inferiors,  or  to  fufFer  the 
"  '  form  of  government  which  they  had  in- 
"■  herited  from  their  anceflors  to  deviate  into 
*'  the  worft  of  all  conftitutions,  a  Demo- 
"  cracy.  He  recriminated  upon  Valerius, 
*'  and  charged  him  with  aiming  at  Tyranny, 
"  by  courting  the  mofl:  profligate  of  the  ci- 
*'  tizens,  as  the  moil  effedual  and  fhortefl 
"  way  of  inflaving  his  country.  He  termed 
''  the  feceders,  vile,  mean  wretches,  a 
"  thoughtlefs  fenfelefs  multitude,  whofe  pre- 
*'  fent  arrogance  had  been  firft  infpired  by 
*'  that  old  man,  as  he  contemptuoufly  called 
*'  Valerius.  He  declared  abfolutely  againll 
"  fending  ambaffadors,  or  making  the  leaft 
"  concefHon,  and  advifed  rather  to  arm  the 
*'  Haves,  and  fend  for  ailiilance  from  their 
**  allies  the  Latines,  than  fubmit  to  any 
**  thing  that  might  derogate  from  the  power 
**  and  dignity  of  the  Patricians.  He  pro- 
*^  pofed,  if  the  feceders  fliould  appear  in  arms 
*'  againft  them,  to  put  their  wives  and 
*'  children  to  death  before  their  faces  by 
''  the  moft  fevere  and  ignominious  tor- 
*'  tures.     But  if  they  would  fubmit  at  dif- 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  i'^pplus  terms  the  Ariflocracy, 
which,  at  that  very  time,  was  hardly  of  fe\enteen  years 
Handing,  the  form  of  government  which  they  had  in- 
herited from  their  anceftors. 

"  cretion 
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"  cretion  to  the  Senate,  he  advifed  to  treat 
"  them  with  moderation."  This  fpeech 
produced  a  violent  tumult  in  the  Senate  j  and 
the  young  Patricians  who  adhered  to  Appius 
behaved  with  fo  much  infolence,  that  the 
Confuls  threatened  to  exclude  them  from  the 
publick  councils,  by  a  law  v/hich  fhould  fix 
the  age  for  the  qualification  of  every  Sena- 
tor. Nothing  was  determined  at  that  time, 
but  in  a  few  days,  the  moderate  party,  fup- 
ported  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  Confuls,  pre- 
vailed againft  the  flill  inflexible  Appius  j  and 
ten  ambafTadors,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Menenius  and  Valerius,  were  fent  with  full 
powers  to  treat  with  the  feceders.  After 
many  debates,  Menenius  in  the  name  of 
•^the  Senate  promifed  full  redrefs  of  all  their 
grievances  with  refpe6l  to  the  debts,  and 
offered  to  confirm  this  promife  by  the  folemn 
oaths  of  all  the  ambailadors.  His  offer  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  accepted,  when  Lu- 
cius Junius,  who  affefted  the  furname  of 
Brutus,  a  bold  and  able  Plebeian,  interpofed 
and  infilled  upon  fjch  a  fecurity  from  the 
Senate  as  might  protecl  thePlebeians  for  the 
future  from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  who 
might  find  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  people  for  the  flep  they 
had  taken.  When  Menenius  defired  to 
know  what  fecurity  he  required,  Junius  de- 
manded leave  for  the  people  to  chufe  an- 
nually 
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tracy,  were  amufed  with  the  name  of  Liber- 
ty, whilft  in  fa6l  they  had  only  changed  the 
Tyranny  of  one,  for  the  more  galling  yoke 
of  three  hundred.  But  the  tribunitial-power 
proved  an  invincible  obftacle  to  the  arbitrary 
fchemes  of  the  Ariftocratick  fa6lion,  and  at 
laft  introduced  that  due  admixture  of  Demo- 
cracy, which  is  fo  ellentialty  neceffary  to  the 
conftitution  of  a  well  regulated  Republick, 

As  a  minute  detail  of  a  hiftory  fo  well 
known  as  that  of  the  Romans  would  be 
quite  fuperfluous,  I  (hall  only  obferve.  That 
the  Democratick  povv^er  in  that  Republick 
did  not  arrive  at  its  jull  ftate  of  indepen- 
dance,  'till  the  Plebeians  were  not  only  en- 
titled to  thehighell  polls  and  dignities,  equal- 
ly with  the  Patricians,  but  'till  the  Plebifcita 
or  decrees  made  by  the  people  in  their  af- 
fembly  by  tribes,    '  were  confirmed  to  be 

*  In  the  Comitla  Tributa,  or  aflemblies  by  tribes,  the 
people  voted  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Comitia  Cu- 
riata,  or  aflemblies  by  curiae.  The  majority  of  fingle 
votes  in  every  tribe  conftituted  the  voice  of  that  tribe,  and 
the  majority  of  the  tribes  decided  the  queflion.  But  the 
Patricians  confcious  of  their  fupeiiority  in  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  or  aflemblies  by  centuries,  conftantly  refufed 
to  obey  the  Piebilcita  or  Decrees  made  by  the  people  in 
their  aflemblies  by  tribes,  which  they  inflfl:ed  were  bind- 
ing to  the  Plebeians  only.  After  the  abolition  of  the  De- 
cemvirate  the  people  obtained  a  Law  : — "  That  all  Laws 
pafled  in  their  aflemblies  by  tribes  fhould  have  equal  force 
with  thofe  made  in  the  aflemblies  by  centuries,  and  fhould 
be  equally  obligatory  to  all  the  Romans  without  diflinc- 
tion." 

equally 
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equally  binding  as  thofe  made  in  their  af- 
fembly  by  centuries.  This  law  was  firft 
made  when  the  Tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs 
was  abolifhed  by  the  fecond  feceffion  of  the 
people  to  the  Sacred  Mountain,  but  v/as  per- 
petually violated  by  the  overbearing  power 
of  the  Ariftocracy.  But  an  event  fimilar  to 
that  which occafioned  the  firft  feceffion  of  the 
people,  to  which  they  properly  owed  the  ori- 
gin of  their  liberty,  was  the  caufe  of  the  third 
and  laft  feceffion,  which  fully  compleated 
that  liberty,  and  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  the 
arbitrary  Ariftocratick  faftion.  Veturius,the 
fon  of  Titus  Veturius,  who  had  been  Conful 
and  died  infolvent,  borrowed  a  fum  of  money 
of  one  Plotius  to  defray  the  expences  of  his 
fatlier's  funeral.  As  the  father  v/as  greatly 
indebted  to  the  fame  Plotius,  he  demanded 
of  young  Veturius  the  payment  of  both  debts 
which  his  father  and  he  himfelf  had  con- 
tradled.  As  the  unhappy  young  man  was 
utterly  unable  to  fatisfy  the  demand,  Plotius 
feized  his  unfortunate  debtor,  and  confined 
him  to  the  work  of  a  flave,  'till  he  had  dif- 
charged  both  principal  and  intereft.  Ve- 
turius bore  his  fervitude  v/ith  patience,  and 
did  his  utmoft  to  pleafe  his  creditor.  But 
as  he  refufed  to  gratify  the  deteftable  paffion 
of  the  infamous  Plotius,  he  treated  him  with 
the  utmofl  inhumanity  to  force  him  to  a 
compliance.  One  day  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune 
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tune  to  efcape  out  of  the  houfe  of  his  mer- 
eilefs  creditor^  arid  fled  to  the  Forum,  where 
he  fhewed  his  back  torn  with  ilripes  and  his 
body  covered  with  blood,  and  explained  the 
reafon  of  his  fhocking  treatment.  The  peo- 
ple, enraged  at  fo  dreadful  a  fpeflacle,  de- 
manded an  abfolute  fecurity  againft  that  law, 
which  gave  the  creditors  fuch  a  lliameful 
power  over  their  infolvent  debtors.  For 
though  that  lav/ had  beenaboliflied  near  forty 
years  before  upon  a  like  occalion,  yet  the  Pa- 
tricians, by  their  fuperior  power,  had  again 
revived  it.  The  Confuls  reported  the  affair 
to  the  Senate,  who  committed  Plotius  to 
prifon,  and  ordered  all  thofe  who  were  in 
cuftody  for  debt  to  be  fet  at  liberty*  The 
Plebeians,  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  trifling 
conceflions,  iniifled  upon  the  abfolute  abo- 
lition of  that  inhuman  law  ;  but  they  were 
oppofed  with  equal  animofity  by  the  Patri- 
cians. Defpairing  therefore  of  gaining  their 
point  by  intreaties  and  remonftrances,  they 
retired  in  a  body  to  the  Janiculum,  refolutely 
determined  never  to  enter  the  city,  'till  they 
had  received  full  fatisfacSion.  The  Senate, 
alarmed  at  this  feceflion,had  recourfe  to  their 
lafl  refource  in  all  defperate  cafes,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Dictator.  Q^Hortenfius  was  no- 
minated Diftator  upon  this  occafion,  a  man 
of  great  temper  and  prudence,  and  a  real 
friend  to  liberty,     As  he  was  veiled  with 
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abfolute  power  by  virtue  of  his  ofhce,^  he 
totally  aboiiflied  that  law  which  had  given 
fuchjuftcaufe  of  uneafinefs,  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  oppofition  of  the  Senate, 
revived  and  confirmed  two  laws  which  had 
been  formerly  made,  though  conftantly  vio- 
lated by  the  Patricians.  One  was,  "  that' 
the  decrees  made  by  the  Plebeians  fliould  be 
equally  obligatory  to  the  Patricians  j"  the 
other,  "  that  all  laws  pafied  in  the  Senate 
fhould  be  laid  before  the  Comitia,  or  aflem- 
blies  of  the  people,  either  to  be  confirmed  or 
rejected."  Thus  the  liberty,  which  the  Ple- 
beians had  acquired  by  the  firit  fecefTion,  was 
confirmed  in  the  plaineft  andilrongeil  man- 
ner by  the  laft,  which  happened  about  two 
hundred  and  fix  years  after.  For  the  Patri- 
cians, from  that  memorable  sera,  had  fcarce 
any  other  advantage  over  tlie  Plebeians,  ex- 
cept what  arofe  from  their  fuperior  wealth, 
and  that  refpe6l  which  is  naturally  paid  by 
inferiors  to  men  of  fuperior  birth. 

It  is  evident,  from  that  fudden  change 
whicli  the  Plebeians  experienced  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Patricians  at  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  that  if  the  Senate  could  have  fupported 
themfelves  in  that  arbitrary  power,  which 
they  fo  vifibly  aimed  at,  the  condition  of  the 
people  would  have  been  jufl  like  that  of  the 
Polifli  peafants  under  their  imperious  Lords. 
For  in  that  deteftable  Ariftocracv,  the  Patri- 
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fcians,  not  content  with  the  wealth  of  the 
RepubHck,  which  centered  chiefly  in  their 
own  body,  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  en- 
grofs  the  entire  pofl'effion  of  the  lands.  The 
fecelTion  of  the  people,  and  the  creation  of 
the  Tribunes,  defeated  the  fchemes  they  had 
formed  for  eftablilhing  an  Ariftocratick  ty- 
ranny. But  the  frequent  attempts  to  revive 
the  Agrarian  law  prove  undeniably,  that  the 
Patricians  never  loft  fight  of  their  ambitious 
views  of  aggrandizing  their  families  by  an 
illegal  ufurpation  of  the  conquered  lands. 
Spurius  Callius,  a  Patrician,  was  the  firft  au- 
thor of  this  law,  about  eight  years  after  the 
feceffion,  with  a  view  of  raifmg  himfelf  to 
the  regal  power  by  conciliating  the  aife^lion 
and  intereft  of  the  people.  The  law  itfelf 
was  certainly  juft,  and  founded  upon  that 
equality  in  the  diftribution  of  the  land, 
which  was  apart  of  the  conftitution,  as  fet- 
tled by  their  founder  Romulus.  The  plea 
therefore  of  Caffius,  "  That  the  lands,  which 
*'  had  been  conquered  by  the  blood  and  va- 
**  lour  of  the  people,  fhould  be  taken  from 
*'  the  rich  and  applied  to  the  fcrvice  of  the 
"  pubHck,"  was  founded  upon  tlie  itri(5left 
equity,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  their  conftitution.  Even  Appius,  the 
moft  inveterate  enemy  to  the  people,  ac- 
knowledged the  juftice  of  his  propofal,  fmce 
he  moved  that  commiffioners  lliould  be  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Senate  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  in  queflion,  and  fell  or  let  it  out 
in  farms  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUck.  This 
advice  was  unanimoufly  approved  of,  and 
the  Senate  pafi^ed  a  decree,  that  ten  of  the 
moft  ancient  confular  Senators  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed commifiloners  to  carry  this  fcheme 
into  execution.  This  decree  at  once  pacified 
the  people,  and  ruined  Cafiius.  For  as  he 
had  propofed  to  divide  two -thirds  of  the 
lands  between  the  Latincs  and  the  Hernici^ 
whofe  afliftance  he  at  that  time  courted,  the 
people  gave  him  up  to  the  refentment  of  the 
Senate,  who  condemned  him  for  plotting  to 
introduce  a  fingle  tyranny,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  dovvn  the  Tarpeian  precipice. 

This  was  the  firft  rife  of  the  famous  A- 
grarian  law,  wdiich  occafioned  fuch  frequent 
contefts  between  the  Senate  and  the  people, 
and  ftirred  up  the  firfi:  civil  war  in  Rome, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  both  the 
Gracchi,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after.  For  the  Senate  not  only  evaded  the 
nomination  of  the  commifiioners,  as  they 
had  promifed  in  their  decree,  but,  whenever 
that  atfair  was  brought  upon  the  carpet,  they 
ad:ed  with  an  infincerity  and  artifice  which 
are  highly  inconfiftent  with  the  fo  much 
vaunted  probity  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Un- 
lefs  therefore  we  attend  to  the  true  reafons 
upon  which  the  Agrarian  law  was  originally 
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founded,  we  can  never  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  perpetual  diffenfions  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Tribunes  upon  that  fubje6l. 
For  though  the  chief  blame,  in  all  thefe  con- 
tefts,  is  mofl  commonly  thrown  upon  the 
turbulent  and  feditious  temper  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, yet,  if  the  real  caufe  of  thofe  dilTen- 
fions  is  impartially  examined,  we  fhall  find 
that  mofl  of  them  took  rife  from  the  avarice 
and  injuftice  of  the  Patricians.  But  though 
the  tribunitial  power  was  fometimes  made 
fubfervient  to  the  intereiled  views  of  fome 
ambitious  Tribunes,  yet  no  argument  can 
juftly  be  drawn  from  the  abufe  of  that  pow- 
er againfl  its  real  utility.  For  how  much  it 
was  dreaded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  is  evident  from  this  confidera- 
tion  :  that  it  was  reduced  almoll  to  nothing 
by  Sylla,  and  afterwards  totally  abforbed  by 
Auguflus  and  the  fucceeding  Emperors,  v/ho 
never  looked  upon  the  people  as  thoroughly 
inilaved  'till  they  had  annexed  the  tribunitial 
power  to  the  imperatorial  dignity. 

I  remarked  before,  that  when  the  highefl 
dignities  and  employments  in  the  Republick 
were  laid  open  to  the  Plebeians,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  people  had  the  fame  force,  and 
affeded  the  Patricians  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  which  were  ifiued  by  the  Senate,  the 
Democratick  power  was  raifed  to  an  equality 
with  the  Ariftocratick.  But  as  a  third  power, 
S  3  or 
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or  eflate  (as  we  term  it)  was  v/anting,  capable 
of  preferving  the  requifite  asquilibrium  be- 
tween the  other  two,  it  was  impoifible,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  RepubUcan  conftitu- 
tion,  that  the  equality  between  the  two  pow- 
ers could  be  long  fupported.  The  concef- 
fions  made  by  Hortenfius  quieted  indeed  the 
civil  dilTenf.ons  j  and  it  is  remarkable  too, 
that  after  peace  was  reftored  to  the  Repub- 
lick,  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquefls 
was  fo  amazingly  rapid,  that  in  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  from  that  period  they 
had  fubjugated  the  raoft  opulent  empires  in 
the  univerfe.  But  the  fame  conquefts,  which 
raifed  the  Republick  to  the  fummit  of  her 
grandeur,  threw  too  much  weight  into  the 
Dem.ocratick  fcale,  and,  by  totally  corrupt- 
ing the  Roman  manners,  brought  on  the  fi- 
nal ruin  of  their  liberty  and  conftitution. 
For  as  every  conquered  Province  created  fuc- 
ceflively  a  new  Government,  thefe  new  dig- 
nities immediately  became  new  obje6ls  of 
avarice  and  ambition.  But  as  the  command 
of  the  armies,  the  government  of  Provinces, 
and  the  higheft  pofts  in  the  ftate,  were  dif- 
pofed  of  by  the  fufFrages  of  the  people  j  the 
candidates  for  thofe  lucrative  employments 
left  no  means  unattempted  to  fecure  a  majo- 
rity. Hence,  as  the  poor  Plebeians  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  the  man  who  was  able  to 
diilribute  the  greateil  largeiies,  or  divert  the 
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mob  with  the  fineft  fhews,  was  generally 
the  moft  fuccefsful.  When  the  intereft  of 
the  candidates  was  nearly  equal,  force  was 
frequently  made  ufe  of  to  decide  the  con- 
tefl ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  the 
'  Forum  covered  with  the  flaughtered  bodies 
of  the  electors.  The  Generals  who  were 
eleded  fleeced  the  Provinces  to  enable  them- 
feh'es  to  keep  up  their  intereft  at  home  with 
the  people,  and  connived  at  the  rapines  of 
their  foldiers  to  fecure  their  affedions. 
Hence  at  Rome  liberty  degenerated  into  the 
moft  outrageous  licentioufnefs,  whilft  the 
foldiers  gradually  wore  off  that  parental  love 
for  their  country,  which  was  once  the  cha- 
ra6leriftick  of  the  Romans,  and  attached 
themfelves  wholly  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
Generals.  Hence  the  moft  fuccefsful  leaders 
began  to  look  upon  themlelves  no  longer  as 
fervants,  but  as  mafters  of  the  Republick, 
and  each  endeavoured  to  fupport  his  preten- 
fions  by  force  of  arms.  The  fa61:ions  of  Syl- 
la  and  Marius  filled  the  city  alternately  with 
flaughter  and  rapine,  as  the  fortune  of  their 
refpe6i:ive  leaders  prevailed  in  the  courfe  of 
that  deftru6live  conteft^  and  Rome  frequent- 
ly felt  the  calamitous  efFe6ls  of  war  in  her 
own  bowels,  at  a  time  when  her  vidiorious 
arms  abroad  were  adding  new  Provinces  to 
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her  dominions.  Thefe  fa6tions  were  far 
from  expiring  with  their  leaders,  but  broke 
out  again  with  the  fame  baleful  fury  under 
the  lirft  and  fecond  Triumvirate.  Each  of 
thefe,  flri611y  fpeaking,  were  no  more  than 
coalitions  of  the  fame  fa6lions,  where  three 
chiefs  united  their  feveral  parties  to  crufli 
every  other.  When  they  had  accomplifhed 
this,  and  fatiated  their  ambition,  their  ava^- 
rice,  and  their  private  refentments,  by  the 
moft  bloody  profcriptions,  they  quarrelled 
about  the  divifion  of  power,  like  captains  of 
tanditi  about  the  divifion  of  booty,  with 
whom  they  agreed  in  principle,  and  differed 
only  in  degree.  Thefe  quarrels  occafioned 
thofe  civil  wars,  which  gave  the  finifhing 
blow  to  the  Roman  Republick.  The  ableft 
and  moft  dangerous  man,  in  each  Triumvir, 
rate,  proved  at  laft  the  conqueror ;  and  Ju-^- 
lius  Casfar  firft  put  thofe  chains  upon  his 
country,  which  Auguftus  rivetted  beyond  a 
poflibiiity  of  removal. 

All  the  hillorians,  from  whom  we  have 
received  any  account  of  the  Roman  affairs, 
agree  unanimoufly  in  fixing  their  conqueft  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  as  the  aera  from 
whence  we  are  to  date  the  rife  of  luxury  and 
corruption  amongft  them.  Livy  affures  us^ 
that  luxury  was  firft  introduced  into  their  city 
by  the  army  of  Manlius  at  their  return  from 
Afia.     They,  he  informs  us,  were  the  firft 
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v/ho  made  Rome  acquainted  with  the  finely 
ornamented  couches,  the  rich  carpets,  the 
embroidered  hangings,  and  other  expenfive 
productions  of  the  looms  of  Afia,  with  all 
thofe  elegant  tables  of  various  forms  and 
workmanfliip,  which  were  efteemed  fo  eflen- 
tjal  a  part  of  that  magnificence  v/hich  they 
affe^led  in  their  furniture.  They  introduced 
wenches,  who  fung  and  played  upon  differ- 
ent inftruments,  with  dancers  of  anticks,  to 
heighten  the  mirth  and  indulgence  of  the 
table.  To  fhew  to  v/hat  height  they  carried 
the  expence  and  luxury  of  the  table,  he  adds, 
with  indignation,  that  a  cook,  who,  by  their 
frugal  and  temperate  anceflors,  was  looked 
upon,  from  his  very  office,  as  the  vileft  flave 
in  the  houfhold,  was  now  efteemed  an  officer 
of  mighty  confequence,  and  cookery  was 
erefted  into  an  art,  which  before  was  looked 
upon  as  the  moil  fervile  kind  of  drudger}% 
Yet  new  and  llrange  as  thefe  firfl:  fpecimens 
might  feem,  Livy  afiures  us,  that  they  were 
but  trifles  when  compared  to  their  fucceeding 
luxury.  Before  that  fatal  sra  the  Romans 
were  poor,  but  they  were  contented  and  hap- 
py, becaufe  they  knew  no  imaginary  wants ; 
and  whilft  their  manners  were  virtuous,  po- 
verty itfelf  was  honourable,  and  added  a  new 
luftre  to  every  other  virtue.  But  when  once 
they  had  contra6led  a  relifh  for  the  luxury  of 
Afia^  they  quickly  found  that  the  wealth  of 
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Alia  was  neceiTary  to  fupport  it  j  and  this 
difcovery  as  quickly  produced  a  total  change 
in  their  manners.  Before  that  time  the  love 
of  glory,  and  a  contempt  of  wealth,  was 
the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Romans.  Since 
that  time,  money  was  the  only  object  of  their 
applaufe  and  defire.  Before,  ambition  im- 
pelled them  to  war,  from  a  thirft  of  domi- 
nion ;  now  avarice,  for  the  fake  of  plunder 
to  fupport  the  expence  of  luxury.  Before, 
they  feemed  a  race  of  Heroes ;  they  were 
now  a  gang  of  infatiable  robbers.  Formerly, 
when  they  had  reduced  a  people  to  obedi- 
ence, they  received  them  as  their  allies ;  they 
now  made  the  conquered  Nations  their  flaves. 
They  fleeced  the  Provinces,  and  opprefTed 
their  friends.  As  the  great  offices,  which 
entitled  the  polTeiTors  to  the  command  of 
armies,  and  the  government  of  Provinces, 
were  difpofed  of  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
no  method  was  left  unattempted  to  fecure 
a  majority  of  fuffrages.  The  candidates 
for  thefe  employments,  not  only  exhaufted 
their  own  fortunes,  but  ftrained  their  credit 
to  the  utmoft,  to  bribe  the  people  with  Ihews 
and  donatives.  To  this  infamous  period  we 
muft  fix  the  rife  of  that  torrent  of  corrup- 
tion, which  fo  quickly  deluged  the  Roman 
Republick.  The  fuccefsfal  candidates  fet 
out  for  their  government,  like  hungry  ema- 
ciated wolves,  to  fatten  upon  the  blood  of  the 
miferable  Provinces.      Cicero  makes  heavy 
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complaints  of  the  rapine  and  extortion  of 
thefe  rapacious  opprefTors ;  and  his  orations 
againll  Verres,  when  accufed  bythe  Sicilians, 
give  us  a  compleat  idea  of  the  behaviour  of 
a  Roman  Governor  in  his  province.  The 
complaints  of  the  opprefTed  Provincials  were 
inceliantj  buteveryGovernor  hadhis  friends 
amongfl:  the  leading  men,  whom  he  fecured 
by  a  liiare  of  the  plunder,  and  the  v; eight  of 
their  whole  intereft  was  applied  to  fcreen  the 
criminal.  Laws  indeed  were  made  againft 
this  crime  of  peculation,  but  they  were  eafi- 
ly  eluded,  becaufe  the  judges,  who  were 
chofen  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  were 
as  corrupt  a^  the  offenders,  and  were  fre- 
quently their  aflbciates  in  villany.  Thus 
corruption  made  its  way  into  the  very  vitals 
of  the  Republick.  Every  thing  was  venal, 
and  the  venality  had  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs, 
even  in  the  time  of  Jugurtha,  v/hich  was 
about  eighty  years  after  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus,  as  to  occafion  the  fevere  farcafm  of  that 
Prince,  recorded  by  Salluft,  which  places  the 
corruption  of  the  Romans  in  a  ftronger  point 
of  view,  than  the  moft  laboured  and  pathe- 
tick  defcriptions  of  their  hiflorians.  ''  That 
*'  Rome  had  carried  her  venality  to  fo  great 
*'  a  height,  as  to  be  ready  to  fell  herfelf  to 
*'  deftru6lion,  if  flie  could  but  find  a  pur- 
*'  chafer."  When  the  Romans  had  beggared 
the  Monarch s^vv^hom  they  vouchfafed  to  flile 
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their  friends,  and  drained  the  Provinces  'till 
they  had  fcarce  any  thing  left  to  plunder ; 
the  fame  principle  which  had  induced  them 
to  pillage  the  univerfe,  impelled  them  now  to 
prey  upon  one  another'.  Marius  and  Sylla 
were  the  firft  Romans  who  fet  that  fatal  pre- 
cedent, and  were  the  firft  who  bridled  Rome 
with  a  {landing  army.  The  civil  power  was 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  military,  and 
from  that  period  we  may  truly  date  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  liberty.  The  State  continued 
to  flu6luate  between  Defpotifm  and  Anarchy, 
'till  it  terminated  irretrievably  under  the  Cae- 
fars,  in  the  moil:  abfolute  and  moil  infernal 
tyranny  that  any  people  were  ever  yet  curfed 
with.  Marius  opened  the  bloody  icene,  and 
glutted  his  followers  with  the  blood  and 
wealth  of  the  friends  of  Sylla.  Sylla  repaid 
the  Marian  fa6lion  in  the  fame  coin  with  ufu^ 
ry.  Battles  were  fought  in  the  very  ilreets; 
and  Rome  more  than  once  experienced  all 
the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  florm  from  her 
own  citizens.  Perfonal  refentment  and  re- 
venge for  injuries  received,  were  the  pre- 
tence on  both  fides,  but  plunder  and  confif- 
cation  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  motives. 
For  the  rich  were  equally  looked  upon  as 

* — Profcriptiones  innoxiormn  ob  divitias,  crucia^us  vi- 
rorum  illuftrium,  vaftam  urbem  fuga  et  caedibus,  bona  ci- 
vium  miferorum  quafi  Cimbricam  praedam,  venum  aut 
dono  datam.     Sail.  Frag.  p.  142, 
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enemies,  and  equally  profcribed  by  both 
faftions,  and  they  alone  were  fafe  who  had 
nothing  worth  taking. 

If  we  conneft  the  various  ftrokes  inter- 
fperfed  through  what  we  have  remaining  of 
the  writings  of  Sallufl,  which  he  levelled  at 
the  vices  of  his  countrymen,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  time  of  that  hiftorian.  From 
thepi6lure,  thus  faithfully  exhibited,  we  muft 
be  convinced,  that  not  only  thofe  fliocking 
calamities,  which  the  Republick  fuffered  dur- 
ing the  conteft  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
but  thofe  fubfequent  and  more  fatal  evils, 
which  brought  on  the  utter  extinftion  of  the 
Roman  liberty  and  conftitution,were  the  na- 
tural effects  of  that  foreign  luxury,  which 
firit  introduced  venality  and  corruption. 
Though  the  introduction  of  luxury  from 
Afia  preceded  the  ruin  of  Carthage  in  point 
of  time,  yet,  as  Salluft  informs  us,  the  dread 
*  of  that  dangerous  rival  reftrained  the  Ro- 
mans within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  or- 
der.    *  But  as  foon  as  ever  that  obftacle  was 

'  Ante  Cartliaginem  deletam — metus  hoftilis  in  bonis 
artibus  civitatem  retir.ebat.     Sail.  Bell.  Jug,  p.  8o. 

*  Poftquam  remoto  metu  Punico  mores  non  paulatim 
«t  antea,  fed   torrentis   modo  praecipitati.     Sail.   Frag. 

P-  139- 

— Rapere,  confumere,  fua  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cu- 
pere,  pudorem,  piidicitiam,  divina  humana  promifcua, 
nihil  penli,  neque  moderati  habere.  De  Bell.  Cat. 
pag.  8. 
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removed,  they  gave  a  full  fcope  to  their  uti- 
governed  paffions.  The  change  in  their 
manners  was  not  gradual,  and  by  little  and 
little,  as  before,  but  rapid  and  inftantaneous. 
Religion,  juftice,  modefly,  decency,  all  re- 
gard for  divine  or  human  laws,  were  fwept 
away  at  once  by  the  irrefiftible  torrent  of 
corruption.  '  The  nobility  ftrained  the  pri- 
vileges annexed  to  their  dignity,  and  the 
people  their  liberty,  alike  into  the  moft  un- 
bounded licentioufnefs.  Every  one  made 
the  di6lates  of  his  own  lawlefs  will  his  only 
rule  of  a6lion.  Publick  virtue,  and  the  love 
of  their  country,  which  had  raifed  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  empire  of  the  univerfe,  were 
extinct.  ^  Money,  which  alone  could  ena- 
ble them  to  gratify  their  darling  luxury, 
was  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Power,  do- 
minion, honours,  and  univel^fal  refpe6t, 
were  annexed  to  the  pofTeflion  of  money. 
Contempt,  and  whatever  was  moft  reproach- 
ful, was  the  bitter  portion  of  poverty ;  and 
to  be  poor,  grew  to  be  the  greateft  of  all 
crimes  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Romans. 
Thus  wealth  and  poverty  contributed  alike 

*  Csepere  nobilitas  dignitatem,  populus  libertatem  in 
lubidinem  vertere.     Bell.  Jug.  p.  80. 

~  Poftquam  divitiae  honori  effe  caeperunt,  &  eas  gloria, 
imperium,  potentia  fequebatur  hebefcere  virtus,  paupertas 
ptobro  haberi,  innocentia  pro  malevolentia  daci  csepit. 
Bell.  Cat.  p.  8. 
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to  the  ruin  of  the  RepubHck.  The  *  rich 
employed  their  wealth  in  the  acqiiifition  of 
power  J  and  their  power  in  every  kind  of 
opprefTion  and  rapine,  for  the  acquifition  of 
more  wealth.  *  The  poor,  now  diffolute  and 
defperate,  were  ready  to  engage  in  every  fe- 
ditious  infurreftion,  vv^hich  promifed  them 
the  plunder  of  the  rich,  and  fet  up  both  their 
liberty  and  their  country  to  fale  to  the  beft 
bidder.  ^  The  Republick,  which  was  the 
common  prey  to  both,  was  thus  rent  to  pieces 
between  the  contending  parties.  As  an  uni- 
verfal  felfifhnefs  is  the  genuine  efFe6l  of  uni- 
verfal  luxury,  fo  the  natural  efFecl  of  felfifh- 
nefs is  to  break  through  every  tye,both  divine 
and  human,  and  to  flick  at  no  kind  of  ex- 
cefTes  in  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  its  favourite 
obje6l.  ^  Thus  the  efFe6ls  of  felfiflmefs  will 
naturally  appear  in  irreligion,  breach  of  faith, 

'  Ita  cum  potentia  avaritia  fine  modo,  modeftiaque 
jnvadere,  polluere,  &  vaftare  omnia,  nihil  penfi  neque 
fan(Sli  habere,  p.  8i. 

Sibi  quifque  ducere,  trahere  rapere.  De  Bell.  Jug. 
p.  8i. 

^  Eos  paulatim  expulfos  agris,  inertia  atque  inopia  in- 
certas  domos  habere  i'ubegit :  caepere  alienas  opes  petere, 
libertatein  fuam  cum  Republica  venalem  habere.  Sail, 
Orat.  2.  ad  Csfarem  de  Repub.  Ordinand.  p.  197. 

^  Ita  omnia  in  duas  partes  abftrafta  funt:  Refpublica, 
qure  medii  fuerat,  dilacerata.     De  Bell,  Jug.  p.  80. 

*  Pecuniae  cupido  fidem,  probitatem  casterafque  bonas 
artes  fubvertit ;  pro  his  fuperbiam,  crudelitatem  Deos 
negligere,  omnia  venalia  habere  edocult.    De  Bell.  Cat. 

p.  7- 
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perjury,  a  contempt  of  all  the  focial  duties^ 
extortion,  fiauds  in  our  dealings,  pride, 
cruelty,  univerfal  venality  and  corruption. 
From  felfiflmefs  arifes  that  vicious  ambition 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  which  Sal- 
luft  rightly  defines,  *'  '  The  luil  of  domina- 
tion:" Ambition,  as  a  paffion,  precedes 
avarice ;  for  the  feeds  of  ambition  feem  al- 
mofl  to  be  innate.  The  defuse  of  pre-emi- 
nence, the  fondnefs  for  being  diftinguiflied 
abovethe  reil  of  our  fellow- creatures,  attends 
us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Though  as 
it  takes  its  completion,  fo  it  receives  its  de- 
nomination from  the  different  obje6ls  it  pur- 
fues,  which  in  all  are  but  the  different  means 
of  attaining  the  fame  end.  But  the  luft  of 
domination,  here  mentioned  by  Salluft,  tho' 
generally  confounded  with  ambition,  is  in 
reality  a  different  pafTion,  and  is,  flriftly 
fpeaking,  only  a  different  mode  of  felfifhnefs. 
For  the  chief  end  which  we  propofe,  by  the 
lufl  of  domination,  is  to  drav/  every  thing  to 
centre  in  ourfelves,  which  we  think  will  en- 
able us  to  gratify  every  other  paflion.  I  con- 
fefs  it  may  be  alledged,  that  felf-love  and  felf- 
ifhnefs both  arife  from  the  general  law  of 
felf-prefervation,  and  are  but  different  modes 
of  the  fame  principle.  I  acknowledge,  that 
if  we  examine  flri6lly  all  thofe  heroick  in- 
ftances  of  love,   friendlhip,   or-  patriotifm, 

'  Cupido  Imperii,  id.  p.  7. 
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which  feem  to  be  carried  to  the  mofl  exalt- 
ed degree  of  difintereftednefs,  we  fhall  pro- 
bably find  the  principle  of  felf-love  lurking 
at  the  bottom  of  many  of  them.  But,  if 
we  rightly  define  thefe  two  principles,  we 
fhall  find  an  eflential  difference  between  our 
ideas  of  felf-love  and  felfifhnefs.  Self-love, 
within  its  due  bounds,  is  the  practice  of  the 
great  duty  of  felf-prefervation,  regulated  by 
that  law  which  the  great  Author  of  our  being 
has  given  for  that  very  end.  Self-love  there- 
fore is  not  only  compatible  with  the  mofl 
rigid  praftice  of  the  focial  duties,  but  is  in 
fa6l  a  great  motive  and  incentive  to  the 
praftice  of  all  moral  virtue.  Whereas  felf- 
ifhnefs, by  reducing  every  thing  to  the  fingle 
point  of  private  interefl,  a  point  which  it 
never  lofes  fight  of,  banillies  all  the  focial 
virtues,  and  is  the  firfl  fpring  of  aftion,  which 
impells  to  all  thofe  diforders,  which  are  fo 
fatal  to  mixed  Government  in  particular,  and 
to  fociety  in  general.  '  From  this  poifonous 
fource  Salluft  deduces  all  thofe  evils,  which 
fpread  the  peflilence  of  corruption  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  Republick,  and  changed 
the  mildefl  and  mofl  upright  Government  in 

'  Primo  pecuniae,  dein  imperil  cupido  crevit,  ea  quafi 
raateries  omnium  malorum  fuere  —  Poft  ubi  contagio, 
quafi  peftilentia,  invafit,  civitas  immutata,  imperium  ex 
juftillimo  atque  optumo,  crudele  intolerandumque  factum. 
De  Bell.  Cat.  p.  7. 
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the  univerfe  into  the  moft  inhuman,  and 
moil  infupportable  tyranny.  For  as  the  luft 
of  domination  can  never  poiTibly  attain  its 
end  without  the  affiftance  of  others,  the  man, 
■who  is  a6luated  by  that  defl:ru61ive  paflion, 
muft,  ofnecefTity,  ftrive  to  attach  to  himfelf 
a  fet  of  men  of  fimilar  principles,  for  the 
fubordinate  inftruments.  This  is  the  origin 
of  all  thofe  iniquitous  combinations,  which 
we  call  fa6lions.  '  To  accomplifh  this,  he 
muft  put  on  as  many  fhapes  as  Proteus ;  he 
muft  ever  wear  the  mafk  of  diflimulation, 
and  live  a  perpetual  lye.  He  will  court  the 
friendfliip  of  every  man,  who  is  capable  of 
promoting,  and  endeavour  to  crufh  every 
man,  who  is  capable  of  defeating  his  ambi- 
tious view  s.  Thus  his  friendftiip  and  his  en- 
mity will  be  alike  unreal,  and  eafily  converti- 
ble, if  the  change  will  ferve  his  intereft. 
*  As  private  intereft  is  the  only  tye  which  can 
ever  conneft  a  fa6lion,  the  luft  of  wealth, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  the  luft  of  domina- 
tion, will  now  become  the  effeft,  and  muft 
be  proportional  to  the  fum  total  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  whole  faftion  -,    and,   as  the 

^  Aliud  claufum  in  pedlore,  aliud  promptum  in  lingua 
habere,  r.micitias,  inimicitiafqj  non  ex  re,  fed  ex  com- 

modo  rcinimare,  magifq;  vultum,  quam  ingenium  bonum 
habere.     Ibrd. 

^  Malitia  prffimiis  exercetur  ;    ubi  ea  demferip,  nemcr  ■ 
omnium  gratuito  ma!us  eft;     P.  200. 
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latter  know  no  bounds,  fo  the  former  will 
be  alike  iiifatiable.  '  For  when  once  a  man 
is  inured  to  bribes  in  tbe  fervice  of  faftion, 
he  will  expert  to  be  paid  as  well  for  adiing 
for,  as  for  a6ling  againft  the  di<5lates  of  his 
confcience.  A  truth,  which  every  miniHer 
mufl  have  experienced,  who  has  been  fup- 
ported  by  a  fa6lion,  and  which  a  late  great 
minifler  (as  he  frankly  confelTed)  found  to 
be  the  cafe  with  him  during  his  long  admi- 
niilration.  But  how  deeply  foever  a  State 
may  be  immerfed  in  luxury  and  corruption, 
*yet  the  man  who  aims  at  being  the  head  of 
a  fa6tion  for  the  end  of  domination,  will  at 
firft  cloak  his  real  defign  under  an  affeded 
zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  Government. 
When  he  has  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  power, 
and  formed  his  party,  all  who  fupport  his 
meafures  will  be  rewarded  as  the  friends,  all 
who  oppofe  him  will  be  treated  as  enemies  to 
the  Government.  The  honeft  and  uncorrupt 
citizen;  will  be  hunted  down  as  difafFe6led, 

*  Nam,  ubi  malos  proemia  fequuntur,  baud  facile  quif- 
quam  gratuito  bonus  eft.  Sail.  Orat.  Philip,  contra  Le- 
pid.  p.  145. 

'  Pauci  potentes,  quorum  in  gratia  plerique  conceffe- 
rant,  fub  honefto  patrum,  aut  plebis  nomine  dominationes 
affediabant,  bonique  &  mali  cives  appellati,  non  ob  merita 
in  Rempublicam  (omnibus  pariter  corruptis)  fed  uti  quif- 
que  locupletiffimus  &  injuria  validior,  quia  praefentia  de- 
fendebat,  pro  bono  ducebatur.    .Frag.  p.  139. 
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and  all  his  remonflrances  againft  mal-admi- 
niftration,  will  be  reprefented  as  proceeding 
from  that  principle.  The  cant  term,  Dif- 
affe£fio?i,  will  be  the  watch-word  of  the  fac- 
tion ;  and  the  charge  of  difaffeftion,  that 
conftantrefource  of  iniquitous  minifters,that 
infallible  fign  that  a  caufe  will  not  ftand  the 
teft  of  a  fair  enquiry,  will  be  perpetually  em- 
ployed by  the  tools  of  power  to  filence  thofe 
objections  which  they  want  argument  to  an- 
fwer.  '  The  fa6lion  will  eftimate  the  worth 
of  their  leader,  not  by  his  fervices  to  his 
country,  for  the  good  of  the  publick  will 
be  looked  upon  as  obfolete  and  chimerical ; 
but  his  ability  to  gratify,  or  fcreen  his  friends, 
and  crufh  his  opponents.  The  leader  will 
fix  the  implicit  obedience  to  his  will,  as  the 
teft  of  merit  to  his  faction:  Confequently,  all 
the  dignities  and  lucrative  pofts  will  be  con- 
ferred uponperfons  of  that  ftamp  only,  whilft 
honefty  and  publick  virtue  will  be  (landing 
marks  of  political  reprobation.  Common 
juftice  will  be  denied  to  the  latter  in  all 
controverted  eleftions,  whilft  the  laws  will 

'  Idem  illi  fadiofi  regunt,  dant,  adimunt  quae  lubfet; 
innocenres  circumvcniunt :  fuos  ad  honorem  extoUunt. 
Non  facinus,  non  probrum,  aut  flagitium  obftat,  quo 
minus  magiftratus  expetant  :  quod  commodurn  efl,  tra- 
hunt,  rapiiint;  poftremo  tanquam  urbe  capta,  lubidi- 
ne  ac  licentia  fua  pro  legibus  utuntur.  Sail.  Or.  2.  ad 
Caefar,  p.  196. 

be 
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be  ftrained,  or  over-ruled  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Luxury  is  the  certain  fore-runner 
of  corruption,  becaufe  it  is  the  certain  parent 
of  indigence  :  Confequently,  a  flate  fo  cir- 
cumflanced  will  always  furnifh  an  ample 
fupply  of  proper  inftruments  for  fa6lion. 
'  For  as  luxury  confifts  in  an  inordinate  gra- 
tification of  the  fenfual  paflions,  the  more 
the  paffions  are  indulged  they  grow  the  more 
importunately  craving,  'till  the  greateft  for- 
'tune  mufl  fmk  under  their  infatiable  de- 
mands. Thus  luxury  necelTarily  produces 
corruption.  For  as  wealth  is  effentially  ne- 
ceiTary  to  the  fupport  of  luxury,  wealth  will 
be  the  univerfal  obje6l  of  defire  in  every  State 
where  luxury  prevails:  Confequently,  all  thofe 
who  have  dillipated  their  private  fortunes  in 
the  purchafe  of  pleafure,  will  be  ever  ready 
to  inlift  in  the  caufe  of  fa6lion  for  the  wages 
of  corruption.  A  tafte  for  pleafure  immo- 
derately indulged,  quickly  flrengthens  into 
habit,  eradicates  every  principle  of  honour 

*  Divitiis,  quas  honefte  habere  licebat,  per  turpitudl- 
nem  abuti  properabant.  Lubido  ftrupri,  ganeas,  casteri- 
que  cultus  non  minor  incefferat. — Velcendi  caufa,  terra 
inariq;  omnia  exquirere;  dormire  priufquam  fomni  cu- 
pido  eflet :  non  famam,  aut  fitim,  neq;  frigus,  neq;  laffi- 
tudinem  operiri ;  fed  ea  omnia  luxu  antecapere,  Haec 
juventutem,  ubi  familiaresopes  defecerant,  ad  facinora  in- 
cendebant.  Animus  imbutus  malis  artibus  baud  facile 
lubidinibus  carebat :  eo  profufius  omnibus  modis  qua^ftui 
atque  fumptui  deditus  erat.     Sail,  de  Bell.  Cat.  p.  9. 
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and  virtue,  and  gets  pofielTion  of  the  whole 
man.  And  the  more  expenfive  fuch  a  man 
is  in  his  pleafures,  the  greater  lengths  he 
will  run  for  the  acquifition  of  wealth  for  the 
end  of  profufion.  Thus  the  contagion  will 
become  fo  univerfal,  that  nofhing  but  an  un- 
common fliare  of  virtue  can  preferve  the  pof- 
fefTor  from  infeftion.  '  For  when  once  the 
idea  of  refpeft  and  homage  is  annexed  to  the 
pofieffion  of  wealth  alone,  honour,  probity, 
every  virtue,  and  every  amiable  quality  will 
be  held  cheap  in comparifon,  and  looked  upon 
as  auliward  and  quite  unfailiionable.  But  as 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  yet  exift  in  fome 
degree  in  a  ftate  which  retains  the  name  of 
Freedom,  even  though  the  manners  of  that 
flate  fhould  be  generally  depraved,  an  oppo- 
fition  will  arife  from  thofe  virtuous  citizens, 
who  know  the  value  of  their  birth-right,  Li- 
bertyy  and  will  never  fubmit  tamely  to  the 
chains  of  fadion.     *  Force  then  will  be  callr 

*  Ubi  divitiae  clarae  habentur,  ibi  omnia  bona  villa 
funt,  fides,  probitas,  pudor,  pudicitia.  Sail.  Orat.  2.  ad 
Caef.  p.  199. 

^  Itaque  omnes  conceflere  jam  in  paucorum  dominati- 
onem,  qui  per  militare  nomen,  ccrarium,  exercitum,  reg- 
num,  provincias  occupavere,  et  arcem  habent  ex  fpoliis 
veftris  :  cum  interim  more  pecudum  vos  multitude  fingu- 
lis  habendos,  fruendofque  praebetis,  exfuti  omnibus,  quae 
maiores  reliquere :  nifi  quia  vofmet  ipfi  per  fufFragia,  uti 
prsefides  olim,  nunc  dominos  deftinatis.  Sail,  Frag.  Orat. 
Lepid.  ad  Pleb.   p.  160. 
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ed  in  to  the  aid  of  corruption,  and  a  ftand- 
ing-army  will  be  introduced.  A  military 
government  will  be  eflablifhed  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  civil,  and  all  commands  and  em- 
ployments will  be  difpofed  of  at  the  arbitra- 
jy  will  of  lawlefs  power.  The  people  will 
be  fleeced  to  pay  for  their  own  fetters,  and 
doomed,  like  the  cattle,  to  unremitting  toil 
and  drudgery  for  the  fupport  of  their  tyran- 
nical mafters.  Or,  if  the  outward  form  of 
civil  government  fhould  be  permitted  to  re- 
main, the  people  will  be  compelled  to  give  a 
fan^lion  to  Tyranny  by  their  own  fuffrages, 
and  to  ele6l  opprefibrs  inftead  of  prote<5lors. 

From  this  genuine  portrait  of  the  Ro- 
man manners,  it  is  evident  to  a  demonflra- 
tion,  that  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  that  Re- 
publick  (of  which  Salluft  himfelf  was  an  eye- 
witnefs)  was  the  natural  efFe6l  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  manners.  It  is  equally  as 
evident  from  our  author,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Romanhiftorians,  that  the  corruption  of  their 
manners  was  the  natural  effect  of  foreign 
luxury,  introduced  and  fupported  by  foreign 
wealth.  The  fatal  tendency  of  thefe  evils, 
v/as  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  notice  of  every 
fenfible  Roman,  who  had  any  regard  for  li- 
berty, and  their  ancient  conftitution.  Many 
fumptuary  laws  were  made  to  reftrain  the 
various  excelTes  of  luxury  3  but  thefe  efforts 
were  too  feeble  to  check  the  overbearing 
T  4  violence 
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violence  of  the  torrent.  Cato  propofed  a 
fevere  law,  inforced  by  the  fanftion  of  an 
oath,  againft  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions; where  the  fcandalous  traffick  of  votes 
was  eftablifhed  by  cuilom  as  at  a  publick 
market.  '  But,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  he  in- 
curred the  refentment  of  both  parties  by  that 
falutary  meafure.  The  rich  were  his  ene^ 
mies,  becaufe  they  found  themfelves  pre- 
cluded from  all  pretenlions  to  the  higheft 
dignities ;  as  they  had  no  other  merit  to 
plead  but  what  arofe  from  their  fuperior 
wealth.  ^  The  eleftors  abufed,  curfed,  and 
even  pelted  him  as  the  author  of  a  law  which 
deprived  them  of  the  wages  of  corruption, 
and  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  fubfift- 
ing  by  labour.  But  this  law,  if  it  really 
paffed,  had  as  little  effe6l  as  any  of  the  forr 
mer ;  and  like  the  fame  laws  in  our  own 
country,  upon  the  fame  occafion,  was  either 
evaded  by  chicane,  or  over-ruled  by  power. 
Our  own  feptennial  fcenes  of  drunkennefs, 

*  Aia<p^Eipo/J.svH  5e  tS  ^yiy^a  Tociq  ^upo^OHtatg  v'Tto  tojv  <pi7^ap~ 
%avTi)V,  Hai  xP^f^^^^v  tw  0£«a^  laBai  naBaTts^  ipyaaia  cruirj^d 
rm  '5^o^^<iliv,  ^uXo^ev©'  htHo-^'ai  TiuvraTraai  to  voffni^a  tsto 
tHi  ttoAeiuj,  iTTiiaE  ^'oy/xa  BiaBai  tuv  auytiMTOVy  oTTUi  oi  na- 
TaraSe'vTE?  af^ofTf?,  u  //.-n^eva  HaTnyopov,  £%oiev,  ocvto)  •na- 
fiovrs^  i|  dvayKYti  £ij  EviopKov  huai-rifiov  iu^vvag  ^i^uciv.  Plut. 
in  Vit.  Cat.  p.  126. 

*  "EoiOtv  Hv  i7r\  TO  BH/jta  tS  Karoov©- ■,  tt^oeXSo'i't©",  a^pooi 
"^piemio-Qnti  iQouv,  E^Xsycr^jifAWw  s^aMoi/.     Plut.  ibid. 

riot^ 
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riot,  bribery,  and  abandoned  perjury,  may 
{erve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  '  annual  elec- 
tions of  the  Romans  in  thofe  abominable 
times.  Corruption  was  arrived  at  its  laft 
ftage,  and  the  depravity  was  univerfal.  The 
whole  body  of  the  unhappy  Republick  was 
infe6led,  and  the  diftemper  was  utterly  in- 
curable. For  thofe  excelies  which  formerly 
were  efteemed  the  *  vices  of  the  people,  were 
now,  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  fixed  into  ha- 
bit, become  the  manners  of  the  people.  A 
moft  infallible  criterion,  by  which  we  may 
afcertain  the  very  point  of  time,  when  the 
ruin  of  any  free  ftate,  which. labours  under 
■thefe  evils,  may  be  naturally  expelled. 

The  Gonfpiracies  of  Cataline  and  Csefar 
againft  the  liberty  of  their  country,  were 
but  genuine  effe6ls  of  that  corruption,  which 
Salluft  has  marked  out  to  us,  as  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  deftru6tion  of  the  Repub- 
lick. The  end  propofed  by  each  of  thefe 
bad  men,  and  the  means  employed  for  that 
end,  were  the  fame  in  both.  The  difference 
in  their  fuccefs  arofe  only  from  the  difference 

'  Hinc  rapti  fafces  prastlo  :  feflorque  favoris 
Ipfe  fui  populus  :  lethalifque  ambitus  urbi 
Annua  venali  referens  cerramina  campo. 

Lucan.  Pharfal.  lib.  i.  Edit.  1506. 

*  A^ala  fua,  quod  malorum  ultimum  eft,  amant — & 
deHnit  efle  remedio  locus,  ubi  qux  fuerant  vitia,  mores 
lunt,     Senec.  Ep.  39.  p.  loc. 

of 
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of  addrefs  and  abilities  in  the  rcfpe6tive  lead- 
ers. *  The  followers  of  Cataline,  as  Salluft 
informs  us,  were  the  moft  diffolate,  the 
moft  profligate,  and  the  moft  abandoned 
wretches,  which  could  be  culled  out  of  the 
moft  poulous  and  moft  corrupt  city  of  the 
univerfe.  ^  Caefar,  upon  the  fame  plan, 
formed  his  party,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 
out  of  the  moft  infeffed,  and  moft  corrupt 
members  of  the  very  fame  State.  The  vices 
of  the  times  eafily  furniflied  a  fupply  of 
proper  inftruments.  ^  To  pilfer  the  publick 
money,  and  to  plunder  the  provinces  by 
violence,  though  State-crimes  of  the  moft 
heinous  nature,  were  grown  fo  familiar  by 
cuftom,  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  no 
more  than  mere  office-perquifites.  *  The 
younger  people,  who  are  ever  moft  ripe  for 
fedition  and  infurreftion,  were  fo  corrupted 

'.  In  tanta  tanique  corrupta  civitate,  Catilina  omnium 
flac^itioforum,  atque  facinoroforum  circum  fe,  tamquam 
ftipatoruin  catervas  habebat.     Sail,  de  Bell.  Cat.  p.  9. 

*  KaKTixpog — — Tct  voanvra  km  ciE(p^cxp/xzva  ryj;  Tro^-nsixg 
Uj''P'i1  Tao^TiovToj  ncA  cTi/vayovTog  'safog  auTov.  l^iut.  in  Vit.  Cat. 
Min.  p.  24.1. 

^  Peculatus  srarii,  &  per  vim  fociis  ereptas  pecuniie, 
quae  quanquam  gravia  funt,  tamen  confuetudine  jam  pro 
nihilo  habentur.     Sail,  de  Bell,  Jug.  p,  73. 

*  Adeo  juventus  luxu  atque  avaritia  corrupta  eft,  uti 
merito  dicacur,  genitosefle,  qui  neque  ipfi  habere  poffent 
rc5  familiar;Sj  neque  alios  pati.     Sail,  Frag.  p.  139. 
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by  luxury,  that  they  might  be  defervedly 
termed,  *'  an  abandoned  race,whofe  diflipa- 
tion  made  it  imprafticable  for  them  to  keep 
their  own  private  fortunes  j  and  whofe  ava- 
rice would  not  fufFer  their  fellow-citizens  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  polTeffion  of  theirs." 

It  is  not  at  all  ftrange  that  Rome  thus 
circumftanced  fhould  fail  a  victim  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  her  own  citizens :  nor  that  the 
Empire  of  the  univerfe,  the  toil  and  labour 
of  ages,  to  which  the  Romans  had  waded 
through  feas  of  blood,  fhould  be  defbined  to 
feed  the  deteftable  vices  of  a  few  monfters, 
vv'ho  were  a  difgrace  even  to  human  nature. 
The  total  change  of  the  Roman  conftitu- 
tion,  the  unlimited  Tyranny  of  the  Empe- 
rors, and  the  abje(ft  flavery  of  the  people, 
were  ail  effefts  of  the  fame  caufe,  extended 
in  degree  by  a  natural  progreflion.  The 
Romans  in  fa6l  were  no  more ;  the  name 
indeed  fubfifted,  but  the  idea  affixed  to  that 
name,  was  as  totally  changed  as  their  ancient 
conititution.  In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  the 
Roman  Senate  appeared  an  afTembiy  of  Kings 
to  his  ambaifador  Cyneas.  When  the  Eall 
had  felt  the  force  of  the  Roman  arms,  the 
moft  defpotick  princes  received  the  orders  of 
a  Roman  Senate,  and  executed  them  with 
as  prompt  obedience,  as  a  flave  would  do 
the  commands  of  his  mafter.  A  deputy 
from  the  Roman  Senate  made  a  haughty 

Mo- 
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Monarch  tremble  at  the  head  of  a  viftorious 
army,  '  compelled  him  to  refign  all  his  con- 
quefts,  and  return  inglorioufly  home,  by  a 
lingle  motion  of  his  walking-ftick. 

What  an  elevated  idea  muft  this  give  us 
of  the  Roman  manners,  whilft  that  haughty 
people  retained  their  freedom  !  Nothing  is 
more  grand  j  nothing  more  ftriking.  Shift 
but  the  fcene,  and  view^  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  when  enllaved.  Nothing  is  fo  ab- 
je6lly  fervile,  nothing  fo  defpicable.  We 
fee  the  Roman  Senate  deifying  the  worft  of 
mankind ;  wretches,  who  had  funk  even 
below  humanity,  and  offering  the  adoration 
of  incenfe  to  thefe  idols  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, who  were  more  contemptible  than  the 
veryilone  and  wooden  reprefentatives  of  their 
deities.  Inflead  of  o^iving:  laws  to  Monarch s, 
and  deciding  the  fate  of  nations,  *  we  fee  the 
auguft  Roman  Senate  run  trembUng  like 
flaves  at  the  fummons  of  their  mailer  Domi- 
tian,  to  debate  in  form  about  the  important 
bufinefs  of  dreffing  a  turbot.  The  Majeily 
of  the  Roman  people,  which  received  the 
tributary  homage  of  the  univerfe,  expired 
together  with  their  liberty.  That  people, 
who  difpofed  of  the  higheft  offices  in  the  go- 

'  Popilius  to  Antiochus  Epiph.  Liv.  lib.  45.  p.  672. 
*  Juv.  '"^at.  4. 
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vernment,  the  command  of  armies,  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  were  funk  into  a  herd  of  dif- 
pirited  flaves.  Their  total  infignificancy 
fcreened  them  from  the  fatal  effefts  of  the 
caprices  of  their  Tyrants.  They  dragged  on 
a  wretched  being  in  a  ftate  of  idlenefs  and 
poverty,  in  the  midft  of  llaveryj  and  the  ut- 
moll  extent  of  their  wiflies  amounted  to  no 
more,  '  than  bread  for  their  daily  fubfiftence, 
and  diverfions  for  their  amufement.  The 
Emperors  fupplied  the  one  by  their  frequent 
largefTes  of  corn,  and  gratified  the  other  by 
their  numerous  publick  fhews.  Hence  his- 
torians obferve,  that  the  moil  infamous  of 
their  Tyrants  were  as  fond  of  Raree-fhews, 
as  the  mob  themfelves  j  and  as  they  were  by 
much  the  moft  profufe  of  all  their  Empe- 
rors, their  deaths  were  always  moft  regret- 
ted by  the  people.  So  ftriking  is  the  con- 
traft  between  a  ftate  when  blefTed  with  li- 
berty, and  the  fame  ftate  when  reduced  to 
flavery  by  the  corruption  of  its  people  ! 

As  I  have  already  made  fome  reiledions 
upon  that  paffion  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, which  prevailed  at  Athens,  I  cannot 

^ Ex  quo  fufFragia  nulll 

Vendimus,  effugit  Curas.     Nam  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperium,  fafces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  fe 
Continet,  atqueduas  tantum  res  anxlus  optat 
Fanem  &  Circenfcs.  jav.  Sat.  lo.  lin.  77. 

Otium  cum  fervitio.  Sail.  Frag.  p.  143. 

help 
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help  obferving,  that  after  the  introduction 
of  luxiiry,  the  fondnefs  for  that  kind  of 
diverfion  amongft  the  Romans,  was  at  leaft 
equal  to  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  Ro- 
mans feem  to  have  been  flrangers  to  every 
kind  of  ftage-plays  for  the  firft  four  hundred 
years.  Their  firfl:  attempts  of  that  kind 
were  rude  and  fimple,  and  not  unlike  the  an- 
cient mummery  at  our  country  wakes,  or 
Chriftmas  gambols.  The  regular  Drama 
was  imported  together  with  the  luxury  of 
Greece,  but  every  fpecies  of  this  kind  of  en- 
tertainment, whether  tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
or  pantomime,  '  was  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  ftage-plays,  and 
the  different  performers  alike  ranged  under 
the  general  term  of  ^  players.  The  profef- 
fion  itfeif  was  reckoned  fcandalous,  and 
proper  only  for  flaves,  and  if  once  a  Roman 
citizen  appeared  upon  the  ftage,  he  imme- 
diately forfeited  his  right  of  voting,  and 
every  other  privilege  of  a  free  man.  Upon 
this  account  Cicero  feems  to  lament  the  fate 
of  his  friend  Rofcius,  when  he  tells  us, 
"  ^  that  he  was  fo  fuperior  to  all  as  a  player, 
that  he  alone  feemed  worthy  of  appearing 

upon 

*  Ludi  Scenici, 

*  Hiftriones. 

^  Etenim  cum   artifex  ejufmodi  fit ;    ut  folus  dignns 
videatur  elTe,  qui  in  fcena  fpettelur  ;    turn  vir  ejufmodi 

'       eft, 
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upon  the  ftage  :  but  of  fo  exalted  a  charac- 
ter, as  a  man,  that  of  all  men  he  deferved 
leail  to  be  doomed  to  fo  fcandalous  a  profef- 
fion."  Suetonius,  fpeaking  of  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  infolence  of  the  players,  takes  notice 
of  an  ancient  law,  which  impowered  the  prae- 
tors and  aediles  to  whip  thofe  players  pub- 
lickly,  who  gave  theleafl  offence,  or  did  not< 
perform  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  the  people. 
*  Though  Auguftus,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  in- 
forms us,  exempted  players  from  the  igno- 
miny of  that  law,  yet  he  took  care  to  *  re- 
ftrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency, 
and  good  manners.  For  he  ordered  Stepha- 
nio,  a  celebrated  comedian,  to  be  whipped 
publickly  through  all  the  three  threatres,  and 
afterwards  banifhed  him,  for  prefuming  pri- 
vately to  keep  a  Roman  matron  difguifed  un- 

eft,  ut  folus  dignus  videatur,  qui  eo  non  accedat.     Orat. 
pro  Rofc.  Edit.  Glafg.  p.  43. 

*  Divus  Auguftus  immunes  verberum  hiftriones  quon- 
dam refponderat.     Tacit,  c.  14,  p.  42.    Edit.  Glafg. 

Coercitionem  in  hiftriones  magiftjatibus  in  omni  tem- 
pore et  loco  lege  vetere  permifTam  ademit.  Suet,  in  Vit, 
Aug.  p.  163. 

*  Hiftrionum  licentiam  adeo  compefcuit,  ut  Stepha- 
nionem  Togatarium,  cui  in  puerilem  habitum  circumton- 
fam  matronam  miniftrafle  compererat,  per  tria  theatra 
virgis  ccefum  relegaverit.  Hylam  pantomimum,querente 
prjetore,  in  atrio  domus  fure,  nemine  exclufo,  flageliis 
verberaverit  ;  et  Pyladem  urbe  atque  Italia  fubmoverit, 
qucd  fpeclatorem  a  quo  exfibilabatur,  demonftraflet  digi- 
to,  confpicuumque  feciflet.     Ibid. 

der 
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der  the  habit  of  his  boy.  Upon  a  complaint 
from  the  Praetor  he  made  Hylas  the  panto- 
mime be  lafhed  openly  in  the  court  of  his 
own  palace,  to  which  place  the  offender 
had  fled  for  refuge  ;  and  baniflied  Pylades, 
one  of  the  moil  eminent  players,  not  only 
from  Rome  but  even  from  Italy,  for  affront- 
ing one  of  the  audience  who  had  hiffed  him 
upon  the  ftage.  But  thefe  reftraints  feem  to 
have  expired  with  Auguftus.  For  v/e  find 
the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  players  carried 
to  fo  great  a  height  in  the  reign  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Tiberius,  as  to  occafion  their  total 
banifliment.  The  fondnefs  of  the  populace 
for  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and . 
the  folly  of  the  degenerate  nobility,  were  the 
caufes  of  this  alteration.  *  For  both  Pliny 
and  Seneca  affure  us,  that  perfons  of  the 
very  firft  rank  and  fafhion  were  fo  fcanda- 
loufly  mean,  as  to  pay  the  mofl  obfequious 
court  to  the  players,  to  dangle  at  their  levees, 
to  attend  them  openly  in  the  ftreets  like  their 
flaves  J  and  treat  them  like  the  mafters,  in- 
ffead  of  the  fervants  of  the  publick.  Every 
eminent  player  had  his  party,  and  thefe  ridi- 
culous faftions  intereffed  themfelvesfo  warm- 
ly in  the  caufe  of  their  refpeftive  favourites, 
that  the  theatres  became  a  perpetual  fcene  of 

^  Oftendam  noblliflimos  juvencs  mancipia  pantomimo- 
rum.     Senec.  EpiO:   47.  p.  118, 
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riot  and  diforder.  '  The  nobility  mingled 
with  the  mob  in  thefe  abfurd  confli&s  j 
which  always  ended  in  bloodfhed,  and  fre- 
quently in  murder.  The  remonftrances  and 
authority  of  the  magiilrates  had  fo  little  ef- 
fect, that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Emperor.  Bad  as  Tiberius  was,  yet 
he  was  too  wife  to  tolerate  fuch  fhameful  li- 
centioufnefs.  He  laid  the  cafe  before  the 
Senate,  and  informed  them,  that  the  players 
were  the  caufe  of  thofe  fcandalous  riots 
which  diflurbed  the  repofe  of  the  publick  : 
that  they  fpread  lewdnefs  and  debauchery 
through  all  the  chief  families  5  that  they 
were  arrived  to  fuch  a  height  of  profligacy 
and  infolence,  through  the  prote6lion  of  their 
fa6lions,  that  the  authority  of  the  Senate  it- 
felf  was  requifite  to  reflrain  them  within 
proper  bounds.  ""  Upon  this  remonflrance 
they  were  driven  out  of  Italy  as  a  publick 
nuifance;  and  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  all 
the  frequent  and  united  petitions  of  the  peo- 

*  Variis  dehinc  et  fsepius  irritis  praetorum  quseftibus, 
poftremo  Csefar  de  immodeftia  hiftrionum  retulitj  multa 
ab  iis  in  publicum  feditiofe,  foeda  per  domos  tentari — eo 
flagitiorum  &  vifium  venifle,  ut  audtoritate  patrum  coer- 
cendum  fit.  Pulfi  turn  hiftriones  Italia.  Tacit.  Annal. 
4.  p.  134. 

*  Caede  in  theatro  per  difcordiam  admifla,  capita  fac- 
tionum  &  hiftriones  propter  qucs  diffidebatur,  relegavit ; 
iiec  ut  revocaret  unquam  uUis  populi  precibus  potuit 
evinci.     Suet,  in  Tib.  c.  37. 
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pie  could  never  prevail  upon  Tiberius  to  re- 
call them. 

Auguflus  afFe6led  an  extreme  fondnefs  for 
all  kinds  of  diverfions  j  he  invited  the  moil 
celebrated  players  of  every  denomination  in- 
to Italy,  and  treated  the  people,  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence,  with  every  kind  of  enter- 
tainment, which  the  theatre  or  circus  could 
furnifh.  Thij;  is  remarked  as  an  inftance  of 
that  refined  policy  of  which  he  was  fo  tho- 
rough a  mailer.  For  that  artful  prince  was 
not  yet  firmly  fettled  in  'his  newly  ufurped 
power.  He  well  knew,  that  if  he  gave  the 
people  time  to  cool  and  refle6l,  they  might 
pofliblythwartthe  execution  of  his  ambitious 
fchemes.  He  therefore  judged  that  the  befl 
expedient  to  prepare  them  for  the  yoke  of 
llavery'  would  be,  to  keep  them  conftantly 
intoxicated  by  one  perpetual  round  of  jollity 
and  diverfions.  TPxat  this  was  the  opinion 
of  thinking  people,  at  that  time,  is  evident 
from  that  remarkably  pertinent  anfwer  of 
Pylades  the  player  to  Auguflus,  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  Dion  Caffius.  Pylades,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  had  been  banifhed'by  Au- 
guflus for  a  mifdemeanor,  but  pardoned  and 
recalled  to  gratify  the  humour  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  his  return,  vv^hen  Auguftus  reproved 
him  with  quarrelling  with  one  Bathyllus,  a 
perfon  of  the  fame  profeffion,  but  protected 
by  his  favourite  Maecenas ;  Pylades  is  report- 
ed 
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ed  to  have  made  this  bold  and  fenfible  an- 
fwer :  "  *  It  is  your  true  intereft,  Caefar,  that 
**  the  people  fhould  idle  away  that  time  up- 
.  "  on  us  and  our  affairs,  which  they  might 
*'  otherwife  employ  in  prying  too  narrowly 
"  into  your  government." 

I  am  far  from,  being  an  enemy  to  the 
ftage.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  ftage 
under  proper  regulations  might  be  rendered 
highly  ufeful.  For  of  all  our  publick  di- 
verfions,  the  flage,  if  purged  from  the  ob- 
fcenity  of  farce,  and  the  low  buffoonery  of 
pantomime,  is  certainly  capable  of  afford- 
ing infinitely  the  moft  rational,  and  the  moll 
manly  entertainment.  But  when  I  fee  the 
fame  diforders  in  our  own  theatres,  which 
were  fo  loudly  complained  of  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  ;  when  the  ridiculous  contefls  be- 
tween contending  players  are  judged  to  be  of 
fuch  mighty  importance,  as  to  fplit  the  pub- 
lick  into  the  fame  kind  of  fa6lions  5  when 
thefe  factions  interefl  themfelves  fo  warmly 
in  the  fupport  of  the  fuppofed  merit  of  their 
refpe6live  favourites,  as  to  proceed  to  riots, 
blows,  and  the  moil  extravagant  indecen- 
cies }  I  cannot  help  wifliing  for  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  reforming  fpirit  of  Auguflus. 
And  when  I  fee  the  fame  infatiable  fond- 

^eaOai,     Dion.  Caff,  lib.  54.  p.  533, 

U  2  nefs 
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nefs  for  diverfions,  the  fame  unmeaning  tafle 
(fojuflly  ridiculed  by  '  Horace  in  his  coun- 
trymen) prevail  in  our  own  nation,  which 
mark  the  moft  degenerate  times  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  them  as 
a  certain  indication  of  the  frivolous  and  ef- 
feminate manners  of  the  prefent  age. 

■  Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Omnis,  ad  incertos  oculos,  &  gaudia  vana. 

Hor.  Epift.  I.  lib.  2.  Hn.  187, 
Tanto  cum  ftrepitu  ludi  fpe£iantur,  et  artes, 
Divitiseque  peregrinse  ;    quibus  oblitus  a£tor 
Quum  ftetit  in  fcena,  occurrit  dextera  laevae  : 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?  nil  fine.     Quid  placet  ergo  ? 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ibid.  lin.  203. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

The  real  Cause  of  the  rapid  Declenfion  of 
the  RoM^N  Republick. 

*  I  AloNYSius  of  HalicarnafTus  obferves, 
J_^  that  Romulus  formed  his  new  go- 
vernment in  many  refpeiSls  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Sparta,  which  accounts  for  that 
great  refemblance,  we  evidently  meet  with 
between  the  Roman  and  Spartan  conftitu- 
tions.  I  may  add  too,  that  we  cannot  help 
obferving  as  great  a  refemblance  for  fome 
ages  at  leaft  between  the  manners  of  both 
thofe  people.  For  we  find  the  fame  fim- 
plicity  in  their  houfes,  diet  and  apparel ; 
the  fame  contempt  for  wealth,  and  quite  to 
the  lafl  period  of  their  liberty,  the  fame  war- 
like genius.  Publick  fpirit  and  the  love  of 
their  country  was  carried  in  both  ftates  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  enthuliafm ;  it  was  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  nature  itfelf,  and  that  amia- 
ble virtue  wore  a  kind  of  favage  afpe6l  at 
Rome  and  Sparta.  But  the  alteration  of 
their  manners,  which  alike  preceded  the 
lofs  both  of  the  Spartan  and  Roman  liberty, 
will  admit  of  no  kind  of  comparifoii  either 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  2.  p.  65, 

U  3  as 
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as  to  degree  or  progrefs.  Luxury  and  cor- 
ruption ftole  in  by  very  flow  degrees,  and 
were  never  carried  to  any  remarkable  height 
amongft  the  Spartans.  But,  as  '  Salluft 
beautifully  exprefles  it,  the  Roman  manners 
were  precipitated  at  once  to  the  depth  of 
corruption,  after  the  manner  of  a  refiftlefs 
torrent.  I  obferve  that  the  deflru6lion  of 
Carthage  is  fixed  upon  by  that  elegant  hif^ 
torian,  as  the  sera  from  which  the  rife  of 
this  rapid  degeneracy  is  to  be  dated.  He 
affigns  too  the  removal  of  the  dread  occafion- 
ed  by  that  dangerous  rival,  as  the  caufe  of 
this  fudden  and  aflonifhing  change,  Be^ 
caufe,  according  to  his  reafoning,  they  could 
then  give  a  full  loofe  to  the  impetuous  fury 
of  their  paffions,  without  reilraint  or  fear, 
But  the  caufe  here  affigned  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  effed:.  For  though  it  might 
contribute  in  fome  meafure  to  accelerate  the 
progrefs  of  luxury,  and  confequently  the 
corruption  of  their  manners  ;  yet  the  real 
caufe  of  their  fudden  degeneracy  was  widely 
different. 

The  Romans  founded  their  fyflem  of  po^ 
licy,  at  the  very  origin  of  their  ftate,  upon 
that  beft  and  wifeft  principle,  "  The  fear 
of  the  Gods,    a  firm   belief  of    a  divine 

'  Mores  majorum  non  paulatim  ut  antea,  fed  torrentis 
jjiodp  precipitatu     iSalluft.  Fragment,  p.  139. 

fuper- 
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niperintending  Providence,    and   a    future 
jftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  :"    Their 
children  were  trained  up  in  this  belief  from 
tender  infancy,  which  took  root  and  grew 
up  with  them  by  the  influence  of  an  excel- 
lent education,  where  '  they  had  the  benefit 
of  example  as  well  as  precept.     Hence  we 
read  of  no  heathen  nation  in  the  world, 
where  both  the  publick  and  private  duties 
of  religion  were  fo  flrii^tly  adhered  to,   and 
fo  fcrupuloufly  obferved  as  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans.    They  imputed  their  good  or  bad 
fuccefs  to  their  obfervance  of  thefe  duties, 
and  they  received  publick  profperities  or  pub- 
lick  calamities,   as   blellings  conferred,  or 
punifhments  inflided  by  their  Gods.    Their 
*  hiflorians  hardly  ever  give  us  an  account  of 
any  defeat  received  by  that  people,  which 
they  do  not  afcribe  to  the  omiflion,  or  con- 
tempt of  fome  religious  ceremony  by  their 
Generals.    For  though  the  ceremonies  there 
mentioned,  juflly   appear  to   us   inflances 
of  the  mofl  abfurd,   and  mofl  extravagant 
fuperflition,  yet  as  they  were  efteemed  ef- 
fential  a6ls  of  religion  by  the  Romans,  they 
mufl  confe<|uently  carry  all  the  force  of  reli- 
gious principle.     We  neither  exceeded,  fays 

*  Nulla  unquam  Refpublica  fanftior,  nee  bonis  exem- 
plis  ditior  fuit.     Liv.  in  Praefat. 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  2.  p,  61,62. 

U  4  Cicero, 
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*  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  his  countrymen,  the 
Spaniards  in  number,  nor  did  we  excel  the 
Gauls  in  ftrength  of  body,  nor  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  craft,  nor  the  Greeks  in  arts  or 
fciences.  "^  But  we  have  indifputably  fur- 
pafTed  all  the  nations  in  the  univerfe  in  piety 
and  attachment  to  religion,  and  in  the  only 
point  which  can  be  called  true  wifdom,  a 
thorough  conviftion,  that  all  things  here  be- 
low are  dire6led,  and  governed  by  Divine 
Providence.  To  this  principle  alone  Cicero 
wifely  attributes  the  grandeur  and  good  for- 
tune of  his  country.  For  what  man  is  there, 
fays  he,  who  is  convinced  of  the  exiflence 
of  the  Gods,  but  muft  be  convinced  at  the 
fame  time,  ^  that  our  mighty  Empire  owes 
its  origin,  its  increafe,  and  its  prefervation, 
to  the  protecting  care  of  their  divine  provi- 
dence. A  plain  proof  that  thefe  continued 
to  be  the  real  fentiments  of  the  wifer  Ro- 
mans, even  in  the  corrupt  times  of  Cicero. 
From  this  principle  proceeded  that  refpecl 
for,  and  fubmiffion  to  their  laws,  and  that 

' — Tfimen  nee  numero  Hifpanos,  nee  robore  Gallos, 
nee  calliditate  Pccnos,  nee  artibiis  Graseos. 

*  Sed  pietate  ac  religione,  atqqe  hac  unafapientia,  quc4 
(Jeorum  imrnartalium  numine  omnia  regi  2;ubernarique 
perfpeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationefque  luperavimus. 
Cic.  de  Haruf.  Refp.  p.  189. 

^  Quiseftqui cum  Deos  efTe  intellcxerit,  non  in- 

telligat  eorum  numins  hoc  tantum  imperiuni  effe  natum, 
et  auCtum  et  retenium.     Ibid.  p.  188. 

tern- 
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temperance,  moderation,  and  contempt  for 
wealth,  which  are  the  bell  defence  againft 
the  encroachments  of  injuftice  and  oppref- 
fion.     Hence  too  arofe  that  inextinguifhable 
love  for  their  country,  which,  next  to  the 
Gods,  they  looked  upon  as  the  chief  object 
of  veneration.     *  This  they  carried  to  fuch 
a  height  of  Enthufiafm,    as  to  make  every 
human  tye  of  focial  love,  natural  afFe6lion, 
and  felf-prefervation,  give  way  to  this  duty 
to  their  dearer  country.     Becaufe  they  not 
only  loved  their  country  as  their  common 
mother,    but   revered  it  as  a  place  which 
was   dear   to  their  Gods  5     "^  which    they 
had  deftined  to  give  laws  to  the  reft  of  the 
univerfe,   and  confequently  favoured  with 
their  peculiar  care  and  proteftion.     Hence 
proceeded  that  obftinate  and  undaunted  cou- 
rage, that  infuperable  contempt  of  danger, 
and  death  itfelf  in  defence  of  their  country, 
which  compleat  the  idea    of  the   Roman 
chara6ler,  as  it  is  drawn  by  hiftorians  in  the 
virtuous  ages  of  the  Republick.     As  long 
as  the  manners  of  the  Romans  were  regu- 
lated by  this  firft  great  principle  of  religion, 

*  Cari  funt  parentes,cari  liberi,  propinqui  et  familiares: 
fed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patriae  una  complexa  eft, 
Cic.  de  Offic. 

*  Pro  qua  patria,  mori,  et  cui  nos  totos  dedere,  et  in 
qua  nortra  omnia  poncre,  et  quali  conlccrare  debemus. 
Cic.  de  Leg. 

they 
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they  were   free  and   invincible.      But  the 
Atheiftical  dodrine  '  of  Epicurus,  which  in- 

*  It  has  been  remarked  *,  "  that  if  I  had  mentioned 
**  Stoicifm  upon  this  occafion  as  the  root  of  Atheifm, 
*'  it  might  have  been  more  proper  ;   becaufe  a  true  Stoic 
"  was    a    profefled    Atheift."      That   the   fundamental 
principles  of   the  Stoics    tended   to  Atheifm,  I    readily 
grant  :    but  as  the  real  philofophcrs-of  that  fe6l  inculcat- 
ed a  thorough  contempt   for  what  are  called   the  good 
thin«ys  of  this  life,  and  were  extremely  auftere  in  their 
morals  ;  their  Doctrines  feem  to  have  had  a  very  diiFerent 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  people,  wherever  they 
were   received,  from  thofe  of  the  Epicureans. — Brutus 
and  Cato,  the  inflexible  Champions  of  liberty,  and  al- 
moft  the  only  virtuous  characters  in  that  corrupt  period, 
were  ric^id  Stoics. — Julius  Casfar,  who  fubverted  the  Con- 
Hitution  of  his  Country,  was  a  thorough  Epicurean,  both 
in  principle  and  practice.     His  principles  we  plainly  fee 
in  Salluft,  where  he  urges  the  total  extindtion  of  our  being 
2t  death,  as  an  argument  for  fparing  the  lives  of  Cataline's 
accomplices.     For  he  audacioufly  affirms  to  the  Senate  : 
— "  that  death  as  a  punifliment  was   fo  far  from   being 
*'  an  evil,  that  it  releafed  us  from  all  our  forrovi^s.  when 
"  labouring  under  diftrefs  and  mifery  j  that  it  put  a  final 
«'  period  to  all  the  evils  of  this  life,  beyond  which  there 
"  was  no  longer  room  either  for  trief  or  joy,"     Thus, 
as  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton  juiily  remarks,  "  he  took 
**  occafion,  with  a  licentioufnefs  'till  then  unknown  to 
**  that  auguft  aiTembly,  to  explain  and  i n force  the  cww^^ 
*■'  principles  of  Epicurus  (of  whofe  fe6l  he  was)  concern- 
*'  ing  the  Mortality  of  the  Soul.''    Divine  Legation,  part 
2d.  pages  II  I,  112,  laft  edition.    That  his  manners  were 
notorioufly  infamous,  we  may  learn  from  the  biftory  of 
his  life  in  Suetonius, where  he  is  termed  the  hujband  of  every 
woman,   and  ihe  wife  of  every  7nan  :    Omnium    Mulierum 
virum,  &  omnium  Virorum  Mulierum.     Siieton.  in  vit. 
Jul.  Caif.  c.  52.  ad  Hnem. 

*  Cviticil  ReTiew,  Mai\h,    1759. 
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fmuated  itfelf  at  Rome,  under  the  refped:- 
able  name  of  Philofophy,  after  their  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  Greeks,  undermined 
and  deftroyed  this  ruling  principle.  I  allow- 
that  luxury,  by  corrupting  manners,  had 
weakened  this  principle,  and  prepared  the 
Romans  for  the  reception  of  Atheifm,  which 
is  the  never-failing  attendant  of  luxury. 
But  as  long  as  this  principle  remained,  it 
controuled  manners,  and  checked  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury,  in  proportion  to  its  influ- 
ence. But  when  the  introdudion  of  Atheifm 
had  deflroyed  this  principle,  the  great  bar  to 
corruption  was  removed,  and  the  pafiions  at 
once  let  loofe  to  run  their  full  career  with- 
out check,  or  controul.  The  introduftion 
therefore  of  the  Atheiftical  tenets  '  attribut- 
ed to  Epicurus,  was  the  real  caufe  of  that 
rapid  depravity  of  the  Roman  manners, 
which  has  never  been  fatisfa6lorily  account- 
ed for,  either  by  Salluil,  or  any  other  hiilo- 
rians. 

The  learned,  I  know,  are  not  a  little  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  about  Epicurus.    But 

*  I  here  me,M\  the  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  Athiijis,  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  very  learned  Mr.  Baxter  in  his 
treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  where  he  has 
confuted  them  at  large  in  the  firft  volume  of  that  admira- 
ble work. 

Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  Vol.  i. 

P-  355- 

a  dif- 
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a  difquifition  into  what  were,  or  were  not 
the  real  tenets  of  that  philofopher,  would  be 
wholly  foreign  to  mypurpofe.  By  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Epicureans,  I  mean  that  fyflem 
which  Lucretius  has  drefled  up  in  his  poem 
with  all  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  all  the 
elegance  of  di6lion.  This,  like  the  reft  of 
the  Atheiftick  fyftems,  which  are  attributed 
to  moft  of  the  Grecian  philofophers,  is  preg- 
nant with  the  wildeft  abfurdities  that  ever 
entered  into  the  human  imagination.  Epicu- 
rus, '  if  Lucretius  has  given  us  his  genuine 

tenets, 

'  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  Difciples  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  philorophers  have  blended  fo  many  of  their 
own  opinions  with  the  Do(£trine  of  their  mafters,  that 
it  13  often  difficuit  to  diftinguifh  the  genuine  tenets  of  the 
latter,  from  the  fpurious  ones  which  have  been  interpo- 
lated by  their  followers. — Thus  t  picurus  taught  that  the 
Smnmum  Bonum  or  Supreme  Good  confifted  in  pjeafure. 
His  defenders  infifV,  that  he  placed  it  in  that  refined 
pleafure  which  is  infeparable  from  the  practice  of  virtue. 
His  enemies  affirm,  tliat  he  meant  the  grofl'er  pleafure 
which  arifes  wholly  from  the  fenfual  paflions. — His  friends 
reply,  that  this  Nation  was  firil  broached  by  thediffolute 
part  of  his  difciples,  who  moft  injurioufly  farhered  it 
upon  Epicurus,  and  then  alledged  his  authority  as  a  plea 
for  their  debaucheries  : they  add,  that  the  true  Epicu- 
reans, who  adhered  rigidly  to  the  genuine  tenets  of  their 
mafter,  always  treated  thefe  fpurious  difciples  as  fopbilts 
and  impoitors.  But  even  allowing  this  to  be  a  true  ftate 
of  the  cafe;  yet  that  the  materiality  and  difiolution  of 
the  human  foul  at  death  was  a  genuine  tenet  of  Epicurus, 
is  a  truth  which  the  moft  fanguine  of  his  admirers  are 
not  able  to  dcr.y.     As  this  pernicious  tenet  therefore  was 

equally 
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tenets,  afcribes  the  formation  of  the  univerfe 
to  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  fenfelefs  atoms 
of  matter.  His  mafter,  Democritus,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  his  fyftem,  afTerts  the 
fame.  But  Epicurus  has  exceeded  him  in 
abfurdity.  For  Democritus,  if  we  may  cre- 
dit Plutarch,  endowed  his  atoms  with  a  cer- 
tain living  intelligence,  which  Epicurus 
fcorns  to  make  ufe  of.  He  boldly  deduces  life, 
intelligence,  and  free-will  itfelf,  from  the  di- 
reft,  oblique,  and  other  various  motions  of 
his  inanimate  atoms.  He  admits  a  fort 
of  inlignificant  beings,  whom  he  terms 
Gods  J  but  as  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
have  any  hand  in  the  formation  of  his  uni- 
verfe, fo  neither  will  he  fuifer  them  to  have 
the  leall  fhare  in  the  conduct  of  it.  He 
hag  fhewed   them  plainly,    that  he  could 

equally  held,  and  publickly  taught  by  both  thefe  kin^s 
of  Epicureans,  a  very  fmall  knowledge  of  human  nature 
will  enable  us  to  decide,  which  of  the  two  oppofite  noti- 
ons of  pleafure  was  moft  likely  to  prevail,  and  gain  the 
greateft  number  of  profelytes  amongft  a  luxurious  and 
corrupt  people. 

The  diflblute  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  lafl:  pe- 
riod of  their  Republick,  prove  evidently,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  I'enfual  doftrines  of  the  later  Epicureans  were  al- 
moft  univerfally  received.  And  if  the  evidence  of  Horace 
in  his  humourous  defcription  of  the  manners  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophers  is  to  be  depended  upon, '  they  feem  to  have  in* 
grofled  the  nameoi  ih^feSl  wholly  tothemfelves. 
Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  cura  tacute  vHqs', 
Cum  ridere  voles,  EpUuri  de  Grege  porcum. 

Hor,  Epift.  4.  lib,  r« 

do 
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do  without  them;  and,  as  he  has  made 
them  fo  egregioufly  infignificant  as  to  be 
able  to  do  neither  good  nor  harm,  he  ha-s 
packed  them  off  at  a  diftance,  to  live  an 
indolent,  lazy  life,  and  to  divert  them- 
felves  juil  as  they  think  proper.  Thus  he 
has  got  rid  of  the  troublefome  do6lrine  of 
a  divine  fuperintending  Providence.  Some- 
times he  forgets  himfeif,  and  feems  to  deny 
their  very  exiftence.  For  he  tells  us  in  one 
place,  '  that  the  whole  univerfe  contains  no- 
thing but  matter  and  empty  fpace,  or  what 
arifes  from  the  cafual  concurrence  of  thefe 
two  principles  :  Confequently,  that  no  third 
nature,  different  from  thefe  two,  x^^a  polBbly 
be  proved  to  exiil  either  by  the  cognizance  of 
our  fenfes,  or  by  the  utniofh  efforts  of  our 
reafoning  faculty.  Pie  teaches,  that  the  foul 
is  compofed  of  the  fineft  and  moll:  fubtile 
atoms,  confequently  difcerpable  and  mortal. 
That  the  identity  of  man  confifts  in  the  uni- 
on of  thefe  finer  corpulcles  v/ith  the  groffer 
ones,  which  compofe  the  body.     ^  That,  at 

their 

'  Omnis,  tit  eft  igltur  per  fe  natura  duabus 
Gonfiiftit  rebus ;  nam  corpora  funt  et  inane. 
Ergo  przeter  inane  ct  corpora  tertia  per  fe. 
Nulla  poteft  rerum  in  numero  natura  relinqui 
Nee  qiije  iub  cenfus  cad  at  ullo  tempore  noftrqs 
Nee  ratione  animi  quam  quifquam  poflit  apifci. 

*  Et  nebula  ac  fumus  quoniam  dilcedic  in  auras  j 

Crede 
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their  difunion  by  death,  the  foul  evaporates, 
and  is  diffipated  in  the  upper  regions,  from 
whence  it  firft  diftilled,  and  the  fame  man  ex- 
ifls  no  more.    Nay,  he  is  {o  amazingly abfurd 
as  to  afiert,  '  that  if  the  foul,  after  its  fepa- 
ration,   fhould  ftill  retain  its  confcioufnefs, 
and,  after  a  length  of  time,  by  fome  lucky 
jumble  of  his  atoms,  fhould  happen  to  ani- 
mate another  body,  this  new  compound  would 
be  quite  a  different  man:  Confequently,  that 
this  new  man  would  be  no  more  interefted 
in  the  actions  of  the  former,  than  the  former 
would  be  refponfible  for  the  behaviour  of 
the  latter,  or  for  that  of  any  future  man, 
who  might  happen  hereafter  to  be  produced 
by  another  cafual  aflemblage  of  the  atoms  of 
the  fame  foul,  united  to  thofe  of  another  bo-. 
dy.     This  do(51rine  is  plainly  ilolen  from  the 
Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls;  but  mutilated,  and  miferably perverted 
to  the  purpofes  of  Atheifm.    The  abfurdities 
in  this  wild  philofophy  are  fo  felf-evident,. 
that  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  them,  would 
be  an  affront  to  common  fenfe.     Yet,  from 

Crede  animam  quoque  diffundi,  multoque  perirc 
Ocius,  et  citius  difTolvi  corpora  prima, 
Cum  femel  omnibus  e  membris  ablata  recefllt. 

*  Et  fi  jam  noftro  fentit  de  corpore,  poftquatn 
Diftrad^a  eft  animi  natura,  anima^que  poteftas  : 
Nil  taraen  hoc  ad  nos  ;  qui  caetu  conjugioque 
Corporis  atque  animae  confiftimus  uniter  apti, 

this 
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this  fource,thefe  philofophers  draw  their  pre- 
tended confolations  againft  the  fear  of  death : 
*'  '  That  at  death  the  identity  of  the  man  ab- 
folutely  ceafes,  and  we  totally  lofe  ourexift- 
ence."  Yet,  from  thefe  excellent  comforters, 
our  modern  fceptics  have  revived  their  fenfe- 
lefs  tenet  of  annihilation  to  ferve  the  caufe  of 
libertinifm.  The  grand  Defideratum^  in  li- 
bertinifm,  is,  to  be  able  to  give  an  unbound- 
ed loofe  to  the  fenfual  paffions  to  their  very 
utmoft  extent,  without  any  impertinent  hints 
from  a  certain  difagreeable  monitor,  called 
Confcience,and  the  dread  of  an  after- reckon- 
ing. Now  as  both  thefe  terrors  are  removed 
by  this  fyliem  of  annihilation,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  libertines,  who  abound  in  a  corrupt 
licentious  age,  fhould  fly  eagerly  to  fo  com- 
fortable a  doctrine,  which  at  once  filences 
thofe  enemies  to  their  pleafures.  This  is  the 
creed  introduced  by  the  fe6t  of  Epicurus 
amongft  the  Romans,  v/hich  eafily  accounts 
for  that  fudden,  and  univerfal  revolution  in 
their  manners.  For  manners  can  never  be 
fo  efFe6i:ually,and  fo  fpeedily  depraved,  ^as  by 

a  to- 

*  Nil  igituT  mors  eft,  ad  nos  neque  pertinet  hilum, 
Qj^iandoquidem  iiatura  ar.imi  mortalis  habetur  : 
— Ubinon  erimus  :  cum  corporis,  atque  animai 
Difcidium  fuerit,  quibus  e  fumus  uniter  apti. 
Scilicet  haud  nobis  quicquam,  qui  non  erimus  turn, 
Accidere  omnino  poterit,  fenfumque  movere. 

*  Epicufus  vero  ex  animis  hominum  extraxit  radicitus 

i-cli- 
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tL  total  extin<5lion  of  all  religious  principle, 
and  all  religious  principle  muft  be  neceflarily 
fubverted  wherever  this  do6lrine  of  annihila- 
tion is  received.  I  allov^r  that  Lucretius  gives 
us  fome  excellent  maxims  from  Epicurus, 
and  inveighs  in  many  places  againfl  the  vices 
of  his  countrymen.  *  But  the  cheat  is  too 
grofs  and  palpable,  and  only  proves,  that  he 
has  gilt  over  the  pill  of  Atheifm  to  make  it 
go  down  more  fmoothly.  For  how  can  a 
fuperftru6lure  Hand  when  the  foundation  is 
taken  away ;  and  of  what  fervice  is  the  bell 
fyftem  of  morality  when  the  fan6lion  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punifhments,  the  great 
motive  which  fhould  enforce  the  practice,  is 
removed  by  the  denial  of  a  Providence,  and 
the  dodlrine  of  annihilation  ?  Cicero  informs 
us,  that  all  the  fine  things,  which  Epicurus 
aflerts  of  the  exillence  of  his  Gods,  and  their 
excellent  nature,  are  mere  grimace,  and  only 
thrown  out  to  fcreen  him  from  cenfure.  For 
he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  laws  of  his 
country  punifhed  every  man  with  the  utmofl 
feverity,  who  ftruck  at  that  fundamental 
principle  of  all  religion,  the  exiftence  of  a 

religionem,  quum  Diis  immortalibus  et  opem  et  gratiam 
iuftulit.     Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  p.  76  &  77. 

*  At  etiam  liber  eft  Epicuri  de  fanditate.     Ludimur 
wb  homine  non  tani  faceto,  quam  ad  icribendi  licentiam 
ibero.     Quae  enim  poteft  efTe  fanditas,  fi  Dii  humani 
on  curant  ?     Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  p.  78. 

X  Deity;. 
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Deity.  '  Cicero  therefore,  who  had  tho- 
roughly examined  his  tenets,  affirms  him,  by 
his  own  principles,  to  have  been  a  downright 
Atheift.  For  in  reality,  a  man  who  fhould 
aflert  the  exiftence  of  fuch  idle  Gods,  as  are 
neither  capable  of  doing  good  or  hurt,  muft, 
if  he  expe6ls  to  be  believed,  be  a  greater  fool 
than  the  man,  "  Who  fays  in  his  heart  there 
is  no  God  at  all."  Yet  this  ftrange  fyftem, 
though  fraught  with  fuch  abfurdities  and 
contradidions  as  could  fcarce  be  palmecj 
upon  the  genius  of  an  Hottentot,  has  been 
implicitly  fwallowed  by  too  many  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  who  affe6l  to  call  themfelves  the 
efprit  forts  of  the  prefent  age.  Thefe  are 
the  Atheiftical  tenets  of  Epicurus,  preferved 
by  Lucretius  in  his  beautiful  poem,  which, 
like  poifon,  conveyed  in  fweets,  pleafe  and 
murder  at  the  fame  time  *. 

The 

*  Verius  eft  igitur  nimirum  illud  quod  familiaris  om- 
nium noftrum  Pofidonius  diflbruit  in  libro  quinto  de  natu- 
ra  Deorum,  nullos  effe  Deos  Epicuro  videii  :  quaeque  is 
de  Diis  immortalibus  dixerit,  invidiae  deteftandae  gratia 
dixiffe,  p.  78. 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Gentlemen  who  write  the 
Critical  Review  for  the  compliments  paid  to  my  little 
performance  in  their  Review  for  March  1759.  Their  can- 
did remarks  upon  thefe  quotations  from  Cicero  have  been 
truly  fervice?ble  ;  as  they  have  induced  me  to  read  over 
his  philofophical  works  with  clofe  attention,  as  well  as 
the  writings  of  fome  of  our  ablcfl  moderns  upon  that  fub- 
jea.     - 

The 
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The  Greeks  were  early  infe6led  with  this 

execrable  do6lrine,    and  fhew  the  effect  it 

X  2  had 

The  principles  of  the  New  Academy,  that  doubting 
fe5t,  which  Cicero  had  efpoufed,  led  fo  dire6tly  to  Scep- 
ticifm,  that  he  kteps  us  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  ro  his  opinions.  Mr.  Baxter  in  his  En- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  Vol.  II.  p.  70, 
complaining  of  Cicero's  inconfiftencies  and  felf-contra- 

didtions,  obferves,  that "  as  philofophers,  he  teaches 

*'  men  to  be  Sceptics,  or  to  maintain  that  truth  is  not  to  be 
*'  perceived."  And  afterwards  adds,  *'  But  it  is  long 
"  iince  it  hath  been  obferved  of  this  great  man,  that  his 
*'  academical  writings  are  at  variance  with  his  other  works  ; 
*'  and  that  he  may  be  confuted  out  of  himfelf,  and  in  his 
*'  own  words." 

Dr.  Warburton  expatiates  largely  upon  the  great  dif- 
ficulties there  are  in  getting  to  Cicero's  real  jentiments. 
I  fhall  mention'  only  two  of  them,  and  in  his  own  words  : 
**  A  fourth  difficulty  arifes  from  Tully's  purpofe  in  writ- 
"  ing  his  works  of  philofophy  j  which  was,  not  to  deliver 
*'  his  own  opinion  on  any  point  of  Ethics  or  Metaphy- 
•»  fics ;  but  to  explain  to  his  Countrymen  in  the  moft 
**  intelligible  manner,  whatfoever  the  Greeks  had  taught 
*'  concerning  them.  In  the  execution  of  which  defign, 
*'  no  fe6t  could  fo  well  ferve  his  turn  as  the  New  Academjy 
*'  whofe  principle  it  was,  not  to  interfere  with  their  own  opi- 
*'  nions^hc.  But  the  principal  difficulty  proceeds  from  the 
**  feveral  and  various  charafters  he  fujiained in  his  life  and 
"  writings ;  which  habituated  him  to  feign  and  diflem- 
*'  ble  his  opinions.  Here  (though  he  aded  neither  a 
"  weak  nor  an  unfair  part)  he  becomes  perfectly  infcru- 
'*  table.  He  may  be  confidered  as  an  orator,  a  ftatef- 
*'  man,  and  a  philofopher  j  characters  all  equally  per- 
*'  fonatedy  and  no  one  more  the  real  man  than  the  other  j 
*'  but  each  of  them  taken  up  and  laid  down,  for  the  oc- 
*'  cafion.  This  appears  from  the  numerous  inconfiften- 
"  cies  we  find  in  him  throughout  the  courfe  of  his  fuf- 

"  taining 
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had  upon  their  manners  by  their  violation  of 
pubUck  faith,  and  contempt  for  the  moft  fa- 
cred  tyes  of  religion.    *  Truft,  fays  Polybius, 

«*  taining  them,  &c.'*  And  afterwards,  p.  171.  the  Dr. 
adds, "  We  meet  with  numbers  of  the  like  contra- 

*  di<3ions  delivered   in  his  own  perfon,  and  under  his 

*  phjlofophical  chara£ler ;"  of  which  he  gives  us  feveral 
nftances.    In  the  note  upon  the  word  Perfonated,  p.  169, 

the  Dr.  obferves ;  " that  as  a  philofopher,  his  end 

'  and  defign  in  writing  was  not  to  deliver  his  own  opi- 

*  nion  ;  but  to  explain  the  Grecian  philofophy  j  on 
'  which  account  he  blames  thofe  as  too  curious,  who 
'  were  for  having  his  own  fentiments.  In  purfuance  of 
'  his  defign,  ha  brings  in  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Platonifts, 
'  Academics,  New  and  Old,  in  order  to  inftruil  the 
'  Romans  in  their  various  opinions,  and  feveral  ways  of 
<  reafoning,  ,  But  whether  it  be  himfelf  or  others  that 
'  are  brought  upon  the  ftage,  it  is  the  Academic  not  Ci- 

*  cero  ;  it  is  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  not  Balbus,  nor 
'  Velleius,  who  deliver  their  opinions."     See  Warbur- 

ton's  Divine  Legation,  part  2.  book  3.  lalt  edition,  where 
the  charafter  of  Cicero,  as  drav/n  by  that  very  learned 
and  able  writer,  p.  165,  &c.  is  the  beft  clue  I  know  of 
to  guide  us  through  his  philofophical  works.  See  alfo. 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  and  Pradice  of  the  an- 
cient philofophersj  paflim. 

Ot  T»  Koiva  ;(^E(p/^o^T£■f  •B'afa  [iiv  t«k  'EXXijcrji",  Earn  raiXut]o» 
x^  IJiu^[vcot.(;  ^iTrXacriwf,  »  ^vtocvrai  TripiTu  tvv  'sricmi'.  titoiocc  ^e  Pw- 
'X}ifi<^ov\i<;    ^l   avrri';  rr,^  kcctx   tov  opy.ov   ttij-tewj,   T»)g2<rk    to  JcaGwov. 

f  olyb.  lib.  6.  p.  693. 

1  have  called  a-niy^ct<pu^,  Notary-publick,  becaufe  that 
office  anfwers  the  idea  much  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
Contrarottdator^  from  which  may  poffibly  be  derived  our 
Comptroller,  which,  I  think,  is  by  no  means  what  is 
here  meant. 

but 
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but  a  fingle  talent  to  a  Greek,  who  has  been 
ufed  to  finger  the  publick  money,  and  though 
you  have  the  fecurity  of  ten  counterparts, 
drawn  up  by  as  many  pubhck  notaries,  back- 
ed by  as  many  feals,  and  the  teflimony  of 
twice  as  many  witnefTes,  yet,  with  all  thefe 
precautions,  you  cannot  pollibly  prevent  him 
from  proving  a  rogue.  Whilfl  the  Romans, 
who,  by  their  various  offices,  are  intrufled 
with  large  fums  of  the  publick  money,  pay 
fo  confcientious  a  regard  to  the  religion  of 
their  office-oath,  that  they  were  never  known 
to  violate  their  faith,  though  reftrained  only 
by  that  fmgle  tye.  How  greatly  they  devi- 
ated from  this  rectitude  of  manners,  after 
thefe  infidel  tenets  had  taken  root  amongft 
them,  we  may  learn  from  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tions and  epiflles.  Salluil  too  will  inform 
us,  how  extremely  common  the  crime  of  per- 
jury was  grown,  in  that  fevere  reproach,  which 
Lucius  Philippus,  a  Patrician,  makes  to  Le- 
pidus,  the  Conful,  before  the  whole  Senate, 
*  That  he  neither  flood  in  awe  of  men  or 
Gods,  whom  he  had  fo  frequently  injured, 
and  defied  by  his  villanies  and  perjuries. 
*  Polybius  gives  it  as  his  real  opinion,  that 
X  3  nothing 

*  Te  neque  hominum  neque  Deorum  pudet,  qxios,  per- 
fidia  &  perjurio  violafti.  Sail.  Fragm.  Orat.  L.  Phil. 
Cont.  Lep.  p.  146. 

"CTpoj   TO   ^i^Tioy  iv   Tn   'csp*    Sewv    oix^/i-^ei'   n^  f.oi    ooy.u  to    'rca^ci 

TOiJ 
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nothing  fhews  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the 
civil  Government  of  the  Romans  to  that  of 
other  people,  fo  much  as  thofe  religious  fen- 
timents  v^4th  refpe6l  to  their  Gods,  which 
they  conflantly  inculcated  and  fupported. 
He  affirms  t)6o  his  real  fentiments  to  be,  that 
the  chief  fUpport  and  prefervation  of  the 
Roman  Republick  arofe  from  that  awful  fear 
of  the  Gods,  which  was  fo  much  ridiculed 
and  exploded  by  the  Grecians.  I  have  tak- 
en the  liberty  to  render  tok  ^a^ok  «i'9§<^7ro.f, 
'  the  Grecians,  who  are  evidently  pointed  at 

in 

lAulct-  hiyu  ^£  TTjc  ^cio-i^aj/xcciav.      Polyb.  lib.  6.    p.  692. 

*  There  is  indeed  little  occafion  for  an  apology  fo.r 
this  tranflation.  The  judicious  critick  will  eafily  fee, 
that  in  this  paflage  there  is  a  plain  contraft  drawn  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans  in 
the  lime  of  Polybius.  The  caufe  of  that  difference  this 
able  writer  juftly  afcribes  to  that  ^£tcr»ooM^ovi«,  or  awful 
fear  of  the  Gods,  fo  ftrongly  inculcated  amongfl:  the  Ro- 
mans, and  fo  much  defpifed  and  ridiculed  amongft  the 
Grecians,  who  were  at  that  time  greatly  tindured  wirh 
the  Atheifni  of  Epicurus.  The  inftance  he  fele(Efs  i|i 
proof,  drawn  from  the  very  different  efFe»St  of  an  oath  up- 
on the  manners  of  thofe  two  people,  muft  convince  us 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  by  the  words  ror?  aMo*?  a\9p4J9ro(;  o»a- 
^i^of^Evov,  he  plainly  characSlerifes  his  Qwn  country- 
men.     As  by    *•'    oj    vvv   iUri    x^  ftXoyw;   iv.^a.'h\tiv  ocirai"    they 

who  now  (that  is,  in  his  time)  inconliderately  and  ab- 
furdly  reje61  thofe  great  fandtions  of  religion,  he  evi- 
dently points  at  fuch  of  the  leading  men  amongft  the 
Romans,  as  in  his  time  had  embraced  the  pernicious  te- 
nets of  Epicurus,     For  though   he  had  ftigmatized   the 

Carthar 
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in  this  pafTage.  For  fojuft  and  accurate  a 
writer  as  Polybius  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
the  Grecians  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  who  had  been  debauched 
into  Atheifm  by  the  pernicious  tenets  of 
Epicurus.  Polybius  firmly  believed  the  exi- 
llence  of  a  Deity,  and  the  interpofition  of  a 
divine  fuperintending  Providence,  though  he 
was  an  enerny  to  fuperftition.  '  Yet  when 
heobferved  the  good  effefts  produced  amongft 
the  Romans  by  their  religion,  though  carried 
even  to  the  highefl  poffible  degree  of  fuper- 
ftition, and  the  remarkable  influence  it  had 
upon  their  manners  in  private  life,  as  well  as 
upon  their  publick  councils,  he  concludes  it 

Carthaginians  in  mediately  before  for  their  avarice  and 
ludof  gain,  yet  no  man  knew  better  than  Polybius,  that 
the  Carthaginians  rather  exceeded  the  Romans  in  fuper- 
ftition. That  they  were  fincere  too  in  their  belief,  is 
evident  from  that  moft  horrible  method,  by  which  they 
exprefled  their  ^aj-io'aji^oHa,  which  was  their  frequent 
facrifices  of  great  numbers  of  their  own  children  (thofe 
of  the  very  firft  families  not  excepted)  to  their  God  Mo- 
loch, who,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  termed 
Cnronos  and  "saturn. 

I  thought  this  remark  might  not  be  unufeful,  becaufe 
as  none  of  the  Commentators  have  taken  any  notice  of 
jr,  fo  neither  Cafaubon,  nor  any  tranllator  1  have  yet  met 
with,  feems  to  have  given  me  the  truefpirit  and  meaning 
of  this  remarkable  paffage. 

Ett*  Teo'SToi  yxp  l•J]ilp(x■'yco^r|lcc■^  >u  ■Brapstcrvjxiat  TaTo  to  f*sfl©« 
,jtja,p  Kvro{<;  u^  n  rut;  kxt  ioietv  pmi,  >tj  Ta  xo^a.  Tsj?  'SaMui,  WfS 
fjii)  Kcc]u>^i'7ri'fv  virefQoKviv .      ibid. 

X  4  to 
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to  be  '  the  refult  of  a  wife  and  confummate 
policy  in  the  ancient  Legiflators.  He  there- 
fore veryjuftlycenfuresthofe  as  wrong-head- 
ed, and  wretchedly  bungling  politicians,  who 
at  that  time  endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  fear 
of  an  after-reckoning,  and  the  terrors  of  a 
hell,  out  of  the  xninds  of  a  people.  Yet  how 
few  years  ago  did  we  fee  this  miferably  mif- 
taken  policy  prevail  in  our  own  country, 
during  the  whole  adminiftration  of  fome  late 
power-engroffing  minifters.  Compelled  at 
all  events  to  fecure  a  majority  in  Parliament 
to  fupport  themfelves  againft  the  efforts  of 
oppofition,  they  found  the  greateft  obftacle 
to  their  fchemes  arife  from  thofe  principles 
of  religion,  which  yet  remained  amongft  the 
people.  For  though  a  great  number  of  the 
eledors  were  not  at  all  averfe  to  the  bribe,  yet 
their  confciences  were  too  tender  to  digeft 
perjury.  To  remove  this  troublefome  teft  at 
eleftions,  which  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
our  conflitution,  would  be  imprafticable. 
To  weaken  or  deflroy  thofe  principles,  upon 
which  the  oath  was  founded,  and  from 
which  it  derived  its  force  and  obligation, 
would  equally  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  de- 

Ajowe^  ol  «J•«^«^o»    ^oxscriiMOi  T«{  vrie)  ^cuv  wjoia?,   xj  ra?  wept 
mto'hj    tfs  /x»Mov   01    vv\)   tix?  xj  dhoyu^  nZaiK'Kn*  ainoi.     Lib.  6. 

ftroy 
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flroy  all  publick  virtue  at  the  fame  time. 
The  bloody  and  deep-felt  efFed:s  of  that  hy- 
pocrify  v/hich  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  had  driven  great  numbers  of  the 
fufferers  into  the  contrary  extreme.  When 
therefore  fo  great  a  part  of  the  nation  was 
already  prejudiced  againft  whatever  carried 
the  appearance  of  a  ftrifter  piety,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  fhallow  fuperficial  reafoners, 
who  have  not  Logic  enough  to  diilinguilli 
between  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  a  thing,  fliould 
readily  embrace  thofe  Atheiftical  tenets, 
which  were  imported,  and  took  root  in  the 
voluptuous  and  thoughtlefs  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  But  that  folid  learning,  which 
revived  after  the  Reftoration,  eafily  baffled 
the  efforts  of  open  and  avowed  Atheifm, 
which  from  that  time  has  taken  fhelter  un- 
der the  lefs  obnoxious  name  of  Deifm.  For 
the  principles  of  modern  Deifm,  when  ftript 
of  thatdifguife  which  has  been  artfully  thrown 
over  them,  to  deceive  thofe  who  hate  the  fa- 
tigue of  thinking,  and  are  ever  ready  to  ad- 
mit any  conclufion  in  argument,  which  is 
agreeable  to  their  paflions,  without  examin- 
ing the  premifes,  are  in  reality  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Epicurus,  as  tranfmitted  to  us  by 
Lucretius.  The  influence  therefore,  which 
they  had  upon  the  manners  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  will  readily  account  for  thofe 
effects  which  we  experience  from  them  in 

our 
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our  own  country,  where  they  fo  fatally  pre- 
vail. To  patronize  and  propagate  thefe  prin- 
ciples, was  the  beft  expedient  which  the 
narrow  felfifh  policy  of  thofe  minifters  could 
fuggefl.  For  their  greateft  extent  of  genius 
never  reached  higher,  than  a  fertility  in  tem- 
porary fliifts  and  expedients,  to  flave  off  the 
evil  day  of  national  account,  which  they  fo 
much  dreaded.  They  were  fenfible  that  the 
wealth  and  luxury,  which  arc  the  general  ef- 
fe6i:s  of  an  extenfive  trade  in  a  flate  of  pro- 
found peace,  had  already  greatly  hurt  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  fmoothed  the  way 
for  their  grand  fyflem  of  corruption.  Far 
from  checking  this  licentious  fpirit  of  luxury 
and  diflipation,  they  left  it  to  its  full  and  na- 
tural effefts  upon  the  manners,  whilft,  in  or- 
der to  corrupt  the  principles  of  the  people, 
they  retained,  at  the  publick  expence,  a  ve- 
nal let  of  the  moft  fliamelefs  mifcreants  that 
ever  abufed  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  or  infult- 
ed  the  religion  of  their  country.  To  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  fuch  minifters,  which  may 
juftly  be  termed  the  grand  cera  of  corruption, 
we  owe  that  fatal  fyftem  of  bribery,  which 
has  {o  greatly  afFefted  the  morals  of  the  elec- 
tors in  almoft  every  borough  in  the  king- 
dom. To  that  too  we  may  juftly  attribute 
the  prefent  contempt  and  difregard  of  the  fa- 
cred  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  is  the 
llrongeft  bond  of  fociety,  and  the  beft  fecu- 
rity  and  fupport  of  civil  government. 

I  have 
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I  have  now,  I  hope,  fatisfaftorily  account- 
ed for  that  rapid  and  unexampled  degene- 
racy of  the  Romans,  which  brought  on  the 
total  fubverfion  of  that  mighty  RepubHck. 
The  caufe  of  this  fudden  and  violent  change 
of  the  Rom^an  manners,  has  been  juft  hinted 
at  by  the  fagacious  Montefquieu,  but,  to  my 
great  furprize,  has  not  been  duly  attended  to 
by  any  one  hiftorian  '  I  have  yet  met  with. 
I  have  fhewed  too,  how  the  fame  cayfe  has 
been  working  the  fame  effed:s  in  out  own 
nation,  as  it  invariably  will  in  every  country 
where  thofe  fatally  deftruftive  principles  are 
admitted.  As  the  real  end  of  all  hiftory  is 
inftru(5fion,  I  have  held  up  a  juft  portrait  of 
the  Roman  nlanners,  in  the  times  immedi- 
.ately  preceding  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  to 
•the  infpeclion  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
may  guard  in  time  againft  thofe  calamities, 

*  I  have  been  favoured  vi^ith  the  following  remark 
upon  this  palTage.— — "  I  have  lately  met  v/ith  an  obfcure 
*'  book,  entitled,  Chriftian  Morals,  and  Chriftian  Pru- 
'*  dence,  by  'John  Lawrence^  M.A.  re6tor  of  Telvertoft^ 
^'  NorthajnptonJJnre^  printed  for  Knapton,  I?  17,  i'l  v^hich 
^*  are  thefe  words  : — —But  as  foon  as  Epicurus  and  his 
*'  followers  began  to  weaken  the  foundation  principles 
*'  of  religion,  by  calling  them  in  queilion,  all  manner  of 
.*'  immorality  came  rolling  in  like  a  mighty  torrent,  and 
*'  threw  down  the  banks  of  law  and  fobriety."  The 
book  indeed  I  never  heard  of  before,  and  as  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  know  the  gentleman  who  fent  me  the  remark, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  him  thanks  for  his 
y^ry  obliging  letter. 

which 
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which  will  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
the  like  degeneracy.  The  unpromifmg  af- 
pe6l  of  our  affairs,  at  the  time  of  the  fudden 
and  unexpected  alliance  between  the  houfes 
of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  gave  the  firfl  rife 
to  thefe  reflections.  But  as  the  interefls  and 
iituation  of  this  kingdom,  with  refpeCl  to 
France,  are  fo  greatly  analogous  to  thofe  of 
Carthage  with  refpeft  to  Rome,  I  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  compare  the  different  manners,  po- 
licy, and  military  conduCl  of  thofe  two  ri- 
val nations.  By  thus  comparing  the  differ- 
ent policy  of  thefe  warlike  people,  whofe 
views  and  interefls  were  as  diametrically  op- 
pofite,  and  as  irreconcileable  as  thofe  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  we  may  learn  the  fupe- 
rior  advantages  which  each  enjoyed,  and  the 
different  difadvantages  arifmg  from  their  dif- 
ferent policy,  which  each  people  laboured 
under,  during  their  long  and  inveterate  con- 
tefls.  The  refult,  which  I  mofl  fincerely  wifh 
from  this  inquiry,  is,  that  we  may  avoid 
thofe  egregious  blunders  on  the  fide  of  the 
Romans,  which  reduced  them  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin,  and  thofe  more  capital  defeCls 
on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  utter  deftrudlion  of  their  very 
being  as  a  people. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

Carthaginians  and  Romans  compared. 

f  I  ^HE  origin  of  both  thefe  people  feems 
J^  alike  to  have  been  extremely  low, 
Romulus,  according  to  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnalTus,  could  form  no  more  than  three 
thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  out 
of  his  whole  people,  where  every  individual 
was  obliged  to  be  a  foldier.  The  Tyrians, 
who  accompanied  Dido  in  her  flight  from 
her  brother  Pygmalion,  could  be  but  few  in 
number  from  the  very  circumitances  of  their 
efcape  from  an  avaritious  and  vigilant  Ty- 
rant. 

Romulus,  to  fupply  this  defe6l,  not  only 
opened  an  afylum  for  all  fugitives,  whom  he 
admitted  as  fubje6ls,  but  in  all  his  conquefts 
over  the  neighbouring  States,  annexed  the 
lands  to  his  own  fmall  territory,  and  incor- 
porated the  prifoners  amongft  his  own  Ro- 
man citizens.  By  this  mafterly  policy,  not- 
withftanding  the  number  of  men  he  muft 
neceflarily  have  loft  during  a  warlike  reign  of 
thirty-feven  years,  he  left  at  his  death,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyfius,  forty-five  thoufand 
foot  and  a  thouland  horfe.      As  the  fame 

policy 
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policy  was  purfued  under  the  Republican  a3 
under  the  regal  government,  the  Romans, 
though  involved  in  continual  wars,  found 
themfelves  not  inferior  in  number  even  to 
thofe  nations,  who  were  reputed  the  moft 
populous.  Dionyfius,  from  whom  I  have 
taken  this  account,  extols  the  policy  of  the 
Romans  in  this  point  as  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Grecians.  The  Spartans,  fays  that 
judicious  hiftorian,  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  dominion  over  Greece  by  their  fmgle 
defeat  at  Leuftra  j  as  the  lofs  of  the  battle 
of  Chasronea  reduced  the  Thebans  and  A- 
thenians  to  the  fad  necelTity  of  yielding  up 
the  government  of  Greece,  as  well  as  their 
liberty,  to  the  Macedonians.  Thefe  misfor- 
tunes Dionyfius  imputes  to  the  miftaken 
policy  of  the  Grecians,  who  were,  in  ge- 
neral, unwilling  to  communicate  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  refpedive  States  to  fo- 
reigners. Whereas  the  Romans,  who  ad- 
mitted even  their  enemies  to  the  rights  of 
citizenfliip,  derived  additional  ftrength  even 
from  their  misfortunes.  And  he  affirms,  that 
after  the  terrible  defeat  at  Cannae,  where  oat 
of  eighty-fix  thoufand  little  more  than  three 
thouland  three  hundred  and  feventy  men  ef- 
caped,  the  Romans  owed  the  prefervation  of 
their  State,  not  to  the  benevolence  of  for- 
tune, as  fome,  he  fays,  imagine,  but  to  the 
number  of  their  difciplined  Militia,  which 

enabled 
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-enabled  them  to  encounter  every  danger.  I 
am  fenfible  that  the  remarks  of  Dionyfius, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  many  of  our 
modern  writers,  are  extremely  juft  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Thebans  and  Athenians.  Be- 
caufe  as  the  former  of  thefe  people  endea-^ 
voured  to  extend  their  dominions  by  arms, 
the  latter  both  by  arms  and  commerce,  both 
States  ought,  like  the  Romans,  to  have  at- 
tra6ted  as  many  foreigners  as  polTibly  they 
could,  to  enable  them  to  execute  plans  which 
require  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  people. 
But  the  exclufion  of  foreigners  ought  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  cenfured  as  a  defed  in 
the  Spartan  conftitution.  Becaufe  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  teftimony  of  Polybius  and 
Plutarch,  that  the  great  end  which  Lycur- 
gus  propofed  by  his  laws,  was  not  to  increafe 
the  wealth  and  power  of  his  countrymen, 
but  to  preferve  the  purity  of  their  manners  : 
as  his  military  regulations,  according  to  the 
fame  authors,  were  not  calculated  for  mak- 
ing conquells  and  ferving  the  purpofcs  of 
ambition,  but  for  the  defence  and  fecurity 
of  his  Republick.  I  obferve  too,  in  proof  of 
my  opinion,  that  the  Spartans  gradually  loft 
their  virtue,  and  afterwards  their  liberty, 
only  fo  far  as  they  deviated  from  the  infti- 

tutions  of  their  legiflator But  I  return 

from  the  digreffion  into  which  this  fubje6l 
unavoidably  led  me. 

In 
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In  our  refearches  back  into  the  remote 
times  of  antiquity,  we  muft  lay  hold  of 
whatever  helps  we  are  able  to  meet  with.  If 
'  Juftin  therefore  is  to  be  credited,  Dido  not 
only  received  confiderable  affillance  from  a 
colony  of  Tyrians  which  flie  found  fettled  in 
Utica,  but  admitted  great  numbers  of  the 
natives  who  fettled  with  her  in  the  new  city, 
and  confequently  became  Carthaginians.  I 
may  add  too,  in  proof  of  this  account,  that 
unlefs  the  Carthaginians  had  long  purfued 
this  wife  policy,  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  by  the 
courfe  of  nature,  that  the  Tyrians  alone 
could  have  multiplied  by  propagation  to  fo 
prodigious  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  furnifh 
men  iufficient  to  raife  and  carry  on  that  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  and  plant  thofe  nume- 
rous colonies  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  their  hiftory. 

As  to  their  conftitution,  Rome  and  Car- 
thage were  both  Republicks,  both  free,  and 
their  form  of  Government  nearly  fimilar,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  hiftory.  Two 
^  Supreme  Magiftrates,  annually  elected,  the 
Senate,  and  the  people,  formed  the  body  po- 
litick in  each  Republick.  The  annual  elec- 
tions of  their  chief  magiftrates,  were  a  per- 

*  Juftin.  lib.  i8.  c.  5. 

*  Termed  confuls  by  the  Romans,  Sufetes  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

manent 
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manent  fource  of  divifion  and  faftion  alike 
in  both  j  a  defe6l  which  Lycurgus  guarded 
againll:  in  the  Spartan  government,  where 
the  chief  magiftracy  was  perpetual  and  he- 
reditary. The  Senate  in  both  nations  was 
compofed  out  of  the  moit  refpedable  and 
greateft  men  in  each  RepubUck.  At  Rome 
the  Confuls  chofe  the  Senators  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  but  at  laft  the  Cen- 
fors  arrogated  that  power  to  themfelves.  At 
Carthage,  as  Ariflotle  informs  us,  the  Sena- 
tors were  elefted  j  but  as  he  has  no  where 
told  us  who  were  the  ele6lors,  it  is  mofl  pro- 
bable, that  the  right  of  eled:ion  was  the  in- 
herent privilege  of  the  people,  fmce  he  cen- 
fures  that  Republick  as  too  much  leaning 
towards  Democracy.  At  Rome,  in  the  vir- 
tuous times  of  that  Republick,  birth  and 
merit  alone  intitled  the  pofleffor  to  a  place  in 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  chief  offices  in 
the  State.  At  Carthage,  though  birth  and 
merit  feem  to  have  been  qualifications  indif- 
penfably  necelTary,  yet  '  even  thefe  could 
not  fucceed,  unlefs  the  candidate  was  at  the 
fame  time  mailer  of  fuch  a  fortune  as  would 
enable  him  to  fupport  his  dignity  with  *  luf- 

Ttii  af^ov\c<.<;.     Arilt.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  p.  334.  c.  11. 

A4|S/]at  yd.^    tt^  ^i'o  rawTa  (Sp^sttojIe;    {jr,!i  •crAu/o:',    fcil.    x^  ri^ 
«p£l»!i')  x^    f^a.'KiTOt,   Tiii    uiyii-sii:,    Ta;   T6    Bu7i7.iT;   x^    Taj    ^^xiviyiSi;, 

ibid.  p.  33,5. 

Y  tre. 
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tre.  This  Aiiflotle  cenfures  as  a  defeft.  For 
he  looks  upon  all  that  merit,  which  was  un- 
fupportedbythe  proper  proportion  of  wealth, 
IIS  fo  much  loft  to  the  Carthaginians  j  and  he 
lays  down  that  maxim  in  their  Government^ 
as  the  real  caufe  of  that  undue  refpe6l  for 
wealth,  and  that  luft  of  gain,  which  pre- 
vailed fo  much  in  that  Republick.  But  the 
fentiments  of  this  phiiofopher,  like  thofe  of 
his  mafter  Plato,  are,  I  fear,  too  ideal  to  be 
reduced  to  pra6tice.  For  he  does  not  feem 
to  attend  to  the  different  genius  of  different 
nations,  but  aims  at  adjuffing  the  balance 
of  power  in  his  Republick  by  the  nice  ftand- 
ard  of  philofophick  theory.  The  genius  of 
nations  differs  perhaps  as  much  as  their  cli- 
mate and  fituation,  which  feem  (at  leaft  in 
fome  degree)  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  that 
difference.  The  Republicks  of  Sparta  and 
Rome  were  both  military,  and  military  glory 
ftamped  the  primary  character  of  both  thefe 
people.  The  Republick  of  Carthage,  like 
that  of  their  anceftors,  the  Tyrians,  was 
commercial.  Hence  the  luff  of  gain  marked 
their  ruling  chara61er.  Their  military  cha- 
rafter  arofe  from  the  neceffity  of  defending 
that  wealth  which  their  commierce  had  ac- 
quired. Hence  military  glory  was  but  a  fe- 
condary  paffion,  and  generally  fubfervient  to 
their  luff  of  gain.  Unlefs  we  attend  to  the 
different  ruling  pafTion,  which  forms  tlie  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  character  of  each  Republick,  we  fliall 
never  be  able  to  make  fuch  a  comparifon  as 
will  do  equal  juftice  to  each  people.  At 
Sparta  and  Rome  wealth  was  defpifedj  when 
put  in  competition  with  honour,  and  poverty 
joined  with  merit  formed  the  moft  eftimable 
of  all  chara6lers.  Quite  different  maxims 
prevailed  at  Carthage.  "Wealth  with  them 
was  the  chief  fupport  of  merit,  and  nothing 
was  fo  contemptible  as  poverty.  Hence  the 
Carthaginians,  who  v/ere  well  acquainted 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  wealth,  re- 
quired the  additional  qualification  of  an  am- 
ple fortune  in  ail  candidates  for  the  fen  ato- 
nal dignity,  and  publick  employments.  For 
they  judged  that  fuch  men  v^^ould  be  jefs  ex- 
pofed  to  the  temptations  of  corruption,  and 
at  the  fame  time  more  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  a  State  in  v/hich  they  were  fo  deeply 
interefted  by  their  private  property.  Thar 
this  was  the  real  ilate  of  the  cafe,  at  Car- 
thage, notwithftanding  the  fuggeilions  of 
Ariftotle  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  hifto- 
rians,  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  proved  from 
the  behaviour  of  their  Senate  and  the  choice 
of  their  officers,  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  admitted  as  the  bcfl  evidence.  For  we 
conflantiy  find  all  their  publick  employments 
filled  up  with  men  of  the  greateit  families, 
and,  unlefs  when  the  intrigues  of  faftion 
fometimes  prevailed,  of  the  greateft  abilities. 
Y  2  We 
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We  find  hi  general  the  fame  firm  and  fteady 
attachment  to  the  fervice  of  their  country^ 
and  the  fame  indefatigable  zeal  for  extend- 
ing the  territories  and  power  of  their  Re- 
publick.    Nor  does  the  moil  partial  hiftorian 
charge  any  one  of  them  with  facrificing  the 
honour  and  intereft  of  his  country  to  any 
foreign  power  for  money  :  a  pra6lice  which 
was  Ihamefally  common  amongft  the  Ro- 
man  Generals   in   the   time  of  Jugurtha. 
Hence  we  may,  I  think,  afTign  the  true  rea- 
fon,  why  the  greatefl  families  in  Carthage, 
as  we  are  informed  by  hiftorians,  thought  it 
no  way  derogatory  to  their  honour  to  en- 
gage in  commerce.     For  as  this  is  moil  pro- 
bably to  be  underilood  of  the  younger  fons 
of  their  nobility,  the  true  motive  feems  to 
arife,  not  from  avarice,  as  their  enemies  ob- 
je6l,  but  from  a  view  of  raifmg  fuch  a  for- 
tune, as  might  qualify  them  for  admilTion 
into  the  Senate,  or  any  of  the  great  employ- 
ments.    Hence  too  it  is  evident,  that  a  re- 
gulation which  might  be  highly  ufcful  and 
falutary,  in  an  opulent  commercial  Repub- 
lick,  would  be  greatly  injurious  to  fuch  mi- 
litary Republicks  as  Rome  and  Sparta,   by 
corrupting  their  manners.  We  need  no  other 
proof  than  the  fate  of  thofe  two  Republicks, 
who  both  owed  their  ruin  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  v/ealth,  which  was  unknown  to 
their  virtuous   anceftors.      The  Carthagi- 
nian Senate  feems  to  have  been  much  more 
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numerous  than  the  Roman.  '  For  at  Car- 
thage there  was  a  fele6l  {landing  committee 
eflablifhed,  of  one  hundred  and  four  of  the 
mofl  refpe6lable  members,  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  great  families,  and  reprefs 
any  attempts  which  their  ambition  might 
make  to  fubvert  the  conftitution.  To  this 
committee  all  their  commanding  officers  by 
fca  and  land,  without  exception,  were  ob- 
liged to  give  a  ftrid  account  of  their  condu6l: 
at  the  end  of  every  campaign.  We  may 
therefore  properly  term  it  the  Carthaginian 
court-martial.  Out  of  this  venerable  body 
another  fele6l  committee  v/as  formed  of  five 
members  only,  who  were  moft  confpicuous 
for  their  probity,  ability,  and  experience. 
*  Thefe  ferved  without  fee  or  falary ;  as 
glory,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  were 
efleemed  motives  fufficient  to  engage  men 
of  their  fuperior  rank,  and  charafter,  to 
ferve  the  publick  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  For 
which  reafon  they  were  not  chofen  by  lot, 
but  eledled  by  merit.    Their  power  was  very 


toiSto*  I'rifov,     Ibid. 
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extenfive.  *  Their  office  was  for  life,  and 
they  filled  up  any  vacancy  in  their  own  body, 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  four,  and  all 
vacancies  in  that  grand  committee,  out  of 
the  reft  of  the  Senate,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  at  their  own  difcretion.  They  were 
the  fupreme  judges,  befides,  in  all  caufes 
v/hatfoever  vv^ithout  appeal.  The  inftitution 
of  this  grand  comimittee,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
ceeded every  thing  in  the  Roman  policy. 
^  For  it  preferved  their  State  from  all  thofe 
violent  concuffions,  which  fo  frequently 
fliook,  and  at  I  aft  totally  fubverted  the  Ro- 
man Republick.  But  the  power  of  the 
committee  of  five  was  exorbitant,  and  dan- 
rerous  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. The  proof  is  from  fad.  For 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  Punick  war, 
they  had  made  fo  arbitrary  an  ufe  of  their 
power,  and  were  grown  fo  odious  to  the 
people,  that  the  great  Hannibal  regulated 
that  amongft  other  abufes,  and  procured  a 

(SLuruv  ulcelui  £(»«»,  xj  ti)»  tuv  ixcilov  TutiTXi  atpeufiat  f/iv  f^ty'i^vjv 
vo'/i'.v,  £T»  ^e  TU.'jTO.z  mXiioiix  a^y^Hv  j^povov  Tuv  ouKKtii^  {y^  ycco 
Lf£?,-/5At;GoT£?  ufyjdxi)  >^  fji.i70\oi n;')  o^lysip^^>^o^.      Ibid. 

' —  '^'fi^.uav    u\   -sro^alsiai;    avniiayfjAvviz,    to    rov    cyiij-ov    I'^ikreci', 
yzfciy,7^»i,   {Ar;T£  Tvcxiiviv,      Ibid, 
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law,   which    made  that   office  annual  and 
ele<5live,  with  a  claufe  forbidding  any  future 
alteration.     Whether  the  Carthaginian  Se- 
nators enjoyed  their  feats  for  life,  or  whether 
they  were  liable  to  be  expelled  for  any  mif- 
demeanour,  and  by  whom,  are   points   in 
which  hiflory  is  quite  fdent.     At  Rome,  as 
the  cenfors  had  the  power  of  promoting  to 
that  dignity,  fo  they  had  equally  the  power 
of  expelling  any  member  for  bad  manners, 
by  the  fnigle  ceremony  of  leaving  out  his 
name  when  they  called  over  the  lift  of  the 
Senate.     I  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  great 
defeft  in  the  Roman  polity :   fnice  it  threw 
the  poWer  of  garbling  and  modelling  the 
Senate  into  .the  hands  of  two  men,  who 
were  liable  to  be  corrupted  to  ferve  the  ends 
of  fa6lion.     A  power  which  ought  never  to 
be  lodged  in  fo  few  hands  in  a  country  which 
enjoys  the  bleffings  of  liberty.     For  how 
ferviceable  foever  it  might  have  been,   as  a 
curb  to  licentioufnefs  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
that  Republick  j  yet  Cicero,  in  his  Oration 
for  A. Clnentius, inveighs  bitterly  againft  the 
abufe  of  the  cenforial  power  in  his  time,  and 
gives  feveral  inftances  where  it  was  made 
fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  facSlion  in  model- 
ling the  Senate.     And  he  feems  to  fear  that 
the  cenfors  lift  may  bring  as  many  calamities 
upon  the  citizens  as  the  late  moft  inhuman 
profcription  3  and  that  the  point  of  the  cen- 
Y  /J.  fors. 
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fors  pen  may  prove  as  terrible  as  the  fword 
of  their  late  Diftator.  C.  Nepos,  in  the  life 
of  Hamilcar,  takes  notice  of  an  oflicer  of  the  - 
fame  nature  amongft  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whofe  infpeclion  the  greateft  men  in  that 
Republick  feem  to  have  been  fubjeft.  But 
it  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  whether  his 
power  extended  fo  far  as  to  expel  a  Senator. 
Should  a  bad  prince,  or  a  wicked  minifter, 
ever  be  invefted  with  the  power  of  weeding 
the  houfe,  and  modelling  a  parliament  at 
pleafure,  there  would  be  an  end  of  our  con- 
ftitution  and  liberty. 

In  the  Roman  Senate  all  queftions  were 
decided  (as  in  our  parliament)  by  a  majority 
of  voices.  At  Carthage  no  law  could  pafs, 
unlefs  the  Senate  were  unanimous,  like  the 
Poiifh  diet.  One  fmgle  Veto  from  any  one 
m^ember,  took  the  queftion  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Senate,  and  gave  up  the  ultimate  de- 
cifion  to  the  people,  who  were  the  dernier 
r effort  of  all  power.  This  '  Ariftotle  cen- 
fures  as  inclining  more  towards  Democracy 

To    fj^iv,    lazova-ynv,    to    ot    fx-r)    i^sTfoaa-yuy  <mooq  rov    oi^/xor,    ci 

ic.    Tfa'Ti'v    9   drjjj.^.         A    de    ccv    tlctpiauaiv    iiTot    a    diaxScrai    f/.6i/ov 
a.7r(,hi!jxa-i  Tn.  dv3/-ta;    Ta  do^ccilx  toi'q  ufyHaiv,    d'KKa  y.voioi  yi^Tvuv   ilert 
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than  was  confiftent  with  the  juft  rules  of  a 
well  regulated  Republick.  Becaufe  the  ma- 
giftrates  were  not  only  obliged  to  open  all 
the  different  opinions  and  debates  of  the 
Senators  upon  the  queftion,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people,  who  were  the  abfolute  and 
decifive  judges  in  all  thefe  cafes  of  appeal ; 
but  any  one,  even  the  loweft  fellow  in  the 
mob,  might  freely  give  his  opinion  in  oppo- 
fition  juft  as  he  thought  proper.  A  foiirce 
of  endlefs  difcord,  anarchy,  and  confuHon  ! 
A  kind  of  polity,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  un- 
known in  any  other  form  of  Republican  go- 
vernment. 

In  this  point,  I  think  the  Roman  polity 
far  preferable,  to  the  Carthaginian,  except  in 
thofe  abufes  of  the  tribunitial  power,  which 
fo  frequently  happened  towards  the  decline 
of  that  Republick.  But  when  any  one  tur- 
bulent, feditious  tribune,  iniligated  by  am- 
bition, or  corrupted  by  a  faftion  (which  in 
thofe  times  was  generally  the  cafe)  could  by 
his  fmgle  Veto,  ftop  all  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  and  haul  the  cafe  before  the  people  j 
nay,  when  he  could  drag  the  fupreme  magi- 
ftrates,  the  Confuls  themfelves,  to  prifon, 
by  his  fole  authority,  and  could  commit  the 
moil  outrageous,  and  moft  fliameful  afts  of 
licentioufnefs  with  impunity,  becaufe  their 
ofiice  rendered  their  perfons  facred  by  law, 
I  eileem  the  Carthaginian  polity  infinitely 

more 
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more  eligible.  For  that  fear  and  jealoufy 
of  ceding  any  part  of  their  authority,  which 
is  fo  natural  to  men  in  power,  vv^ould  always 
be  a  ftrong  motive  to  union  in  a  Carthagi- 
nian Senate  j  becaufe  it  would  naturally  in- 
duce any  member,  rather  to  give  up  his  pri- 
vate opinion,  than  fuffer  an  eflential  part  of 
their  power  to  devolve  to  the  people.  But 
the  Roman  tribunitial  power,  which  was  in 
conftant  oppofition  to  the  Senatorial,  drew 
at  laft  by  much  too  great  a  weight  into  the 
Democratick  fcale,  and  in  the  laft  period  of 
their  liberty  was  a  principal  leading  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  that  Republick.  For  as  the  Se- 
nate was  unfupported  by  a  third  power,  fo 
eflentially  requifite  to  preferve  the  balance  of 
government  in  its  due  squipoife,  the  Tri- 
bunes perpetually  fomented  and  kept  up 
thofe  terrible  feuds,  which  brought  on  Anar- 
chy,  and  terminated  in  abfolute  infupport- 
able  Tyranny. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  populace 
before  the  eredion  of  the  tribunitial  power, 
feems,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  little 
better  than  that  ftate  of  vafialage,  which 
the  peafants  groan  under  in  Poland.  The 
relation  between  Patron  and  Client  amongft 
the  Romans,  feems  to  be  fomething  analo- 
gous to  the  relation  between  Lord  and  Vaf- 
fal,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Client  had 
the  free  choice  of  his  patron,  which  the 
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VafTal  has  not  with  refpeft  to  the  Lord.  At 
leafl  it  is  certain,  if  we  may  credit  the  Ro- 
man hiftorians,  that  their  people  were  fub- 
jeft  to  equal,  if  not  greater  exadions  and 
oppreffions  from  the  Patricians.  How  heavy 
thefe  were,  we  may  learn  from  the  nume- 
rous mutinies,  infurreftions,  and  that  great 
feceffion,  which  compelled  the  Patricians  to 
create  the  tribunitial  office  in  their  favour. 
This  new  office  occafioned  a  great  revolution 
in  their  new  government,  and  produced  thofe 
perpetual  confli6\s  between  the  Ariftocratick 
and  Democratick  powers,  which  fill  the  hif- 
tory  of  that  Republick.  The  Patricians  had 
recourfe  frequently  to  their  only  refource, 
a  Dictator  with  abfolute  power,  to  defend 
them  from  the  infolence  of  the  Tribunes. 
But  this  was  only  a  temporary  expedient. 
The  people  renewed  their  attacks,  'till 
they  had  aboliflied  the  diftin6l  prerogatives 
arifmg  from  birth  and  family,  and  laid 
open  all  honours,  even  the  Confuifliip,  and 
Didatorfhip,  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  all, 
to  the  free  admiffion  of  their  ov/n  body. 
The  people  were  highly  elated  with  thefe 
repeated  viftories,  as  they  imagined  them, 
over  their  old  enemies  the  Patricians  ;  but 
they  were  quickly  lenfibie,  that  in  fa61:, 
they  were  only  the  dupes  of  their  ambitious 
leaders.  The  moil  opulent  and  pov/erful  of 
the  Plebeians,  by  ferving  the  high  offices  of 

the 
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the  State,  acquired  the  title  of  Nobles,  in 
contradiftinclion  to  thofe,  who  were  de- 
fcended  from  the  Patrician  families,  who  ftill 
retained  their  ancient  appellation.  Thefe 
new  Nobles,  many  of  whom  had  crept  into 
the  Senate,  fided  conftantly  with  the  Patri- 
cians in  all  difputes  and  contefts  with  their 
former  friends,  the  people,  and  were  gene- 
rally their  greatefl  enemies.  The  Patricians> 
ilrengthened  by  this  new  acquiiition  of  pow- 
er, were  frequently  too  hard  for  the  Tri- 
bunes. In  thofe  memorable  contefls  with 
the  two  Gracchi,  who  endeavoured  in  their 
Tribunefhip  to  revive  the  Agrarian  law  (cal- 
culated to  divide  the  conquered  lands  among 
the  poor  citizens)  the  difpute  feems  to  have 
lain  wholly  between  the  rich  and  the  poor : 
for  the  Nobles  and  rich  Plebeians  were  as 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  land,  as  the 
Patricians.  This  ftrengthencd  the  Patricians 
fo  much,  that  they  were  able  in  each  of  thofe 
contefts,  to  quell  the  efforts  of  the  people 
by  force,  and  quafh  the  whole  affair  by  the 
death  of  both  the  Gracchi. 

It  has  been  a  general  remark  of  moft 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the 
Roman  Republick  owed  its  prefervation  to 
the  firmnefs  and  wifdom  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  fubordinate  obedience  of  the  people : 
and  that  the  Republick  of  Carthage  muft 
afcribe  its  ruin  to  that  afcendency,  which  the 

people 
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people  had  uiurped  over  the  authority  of  the 
Senate.  The  reverfe  of  this  feems  to  be 
the  truth.  We  meet  with  but  one  inilance 
in  hiftory,  where  the  power  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian people  over-ruled  the  authority  of 
their  Senate,  fo  far  as  to  compel  them  to  a6l 
contrary  to  their  opinion.  This  was  that 
fhameful  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
feizing  the  tranfports  which  were  bringing 
necefiaries  to  Scipio's  camp,  during  the  truce 
he  had  granted  that  they  might  fend  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
Roman  Senate.  For  though  they  threaten- 
ed violence  to  the  Senate,  if  they  fubmitted 
to  thofe  hard  terms  which  were  impofed  by 
Scipio  after  the  defeat  at  Zama ;  yet  they 
were  eafily  reduced  to  obedience  by  Hanni- 
bal, and  refigned  the  whole  affair  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  Senate.  The  Roman  hiftory, 
on  the  contrary,  is  one  continued  detail  of 
animofities,  and  frequently  moft  bloody  con- 
tefts,  between  the  Senate  and  the  people  in 
their  perpetual  ftruggles  for  power.  And 
the  frequent  eleftions  of  that  low  Plebeian 
Marius  to  the  confular  dignity,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Patricians,  the  malignant  effe<5ls  of 
the  overbearing  power  of  the  people,  opened 
that  fcene  of  blood  and  anarchy,  which 
ended  only  in  the  utter  fubverfion  of  their 
liberty  and  conftitution. 

The 
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The  judicious  Montefquieu  obfervesy 
"  that  the  Carthaginians  grew  rich  much 
"  Iboner  than  the  Romans,  and  confequent- 
"  iy  funk  much  fooner  into  corruption." 
He  adds  too ;  "  that  whilfl  merit  alone  en- 
"  titled  the  poflefibr  to  the  great  employ- 
"  ments  at  Rome,  every  thing  which  the 
*'  public   at   Carthage   had   the   power  of 

"  beilov/ing,  was   venal." The   former 

part  of  this  alTertion  is  too  general  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  proper  reftriclions,  the  latter 
is  a  plain  tranfcript  from  Polybius.  The 
Carthaginians  m.uii:  have  been  rich  feveral 
ages  before  the  Romans.  For  both  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides,  (who  was  but  thirteen 
years  younger)  take  notice  of  them  as  a  very 
formidable  maritime  power,  a  circumftance 
which  could  only  arife  from  their  naval  ge- 
nius and  exteniive  commerce.  Yet  we  find 
no  inilance  of  their  being  corrupt,  'till  the 
conclufion  of  the  fecond  Punick  war,  when 
Hannibal  reformed  thofe  fliameful  abufes, 
which  had  crept  into  the  management  of  the 
publick  revenue,  and  reftrained  that  power 
which  the  committee  of  five  had  ufurped  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. As  for  the  quotation  out  of  Polybius, 
whofe  country  was  at  that  time  a  province 
to  the  Romans,  v/ith  whom  he  refided  only 
as  a  ilate  prifoner  ;  I  efteem  it  as  no  more 
than  a  compliment  to  the  Roman  vanity  at 

the 
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the  expence  of  the  Garthaginians,  whofe 
very  name  was  odious  to  that  people.  Or 
very  probably  he  might  bring  that  charge 
againft  the  Carthaginians,  as  a  hint  to  ihew 
the  confequences  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  cor- 
ruption, which  even  in  his  time,  had  found 
entrance  amonsift  the  Romans. 

As  to  religion,  both  nations  were  equally 
fuperftitious.  If  m.any  of  the  rehgious  ce- 
remonies amiongft  the  Romans  were  abfurd 
and  childifh,  it  muft  be  ov/ned  that  the  Car- 
thaginian v/orfliip,  like  that  of  their  an- 
celk>rs  the  Canaanites,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived it,  '  was  truly  diabolical.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  candid  to  judge  of  the  natural 
bent  and  temper  of  a  people,  from  effects 
produced  in  their  minds  by  fuperftition.  For 
the  fame  fuperftition  which  enjoins  fuch 
horrid  rites,  will  naturally  place  the  chief 
efficacy  of  the  facrifice  in  the  zeal  and  fni- 
cerity  of  the  offerer.  Confequently,  the 
higheft  degree  of  merit  in  fuch  oblations, 
will  confift  in  ftifling  every  human  affe6lion, 
and  over- ruling  nature.  Thus  in  the  Car- 
thaginian idolatry,  the  fofter  fex,  as  more 
fufceptible  of  tendernefs  for  their  offspring, 

*  The  idol  to  whom  the  Carthaginians  fachficed  their 
children  was  the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  from  whom 
they  were  lineally  defcended.  This  idol  was  the  Chro- 
nos  of  the  Greek";,  and  Saturn  of  the  Latines, 

were 
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were  required  to  attend  in  perfon.  *  They 
were  even  compelled,  upon  this  dreadful 
occafion,  to  affe6l  all  the  joy  and  chearful- 
nefs  of  feftivity,  becaufe,  as  Plutarch  informs 
us,  if  a  figh  or  a  tear  efcaped  them,  the 
merit  of  the  offering  would  be  abfolutely 
loft,  and  themfelves  liable  to  a  fine.  That 
the  Carthaginians  v/ere  no  more  void  of  pa- 
rental affection  than  other  nations,  is  evident 
from  that  pious  ^  fraud  they  had  fo  long 
pra6lifed,  of  fecretly  buying  up  poor  chil- 
ren,  whom  they  fubftituted  as  vi6lims  to 
their  bloody  deity  inftead  of  their  own.  But 
after  a  great  defeat  which  they  received  from 
Agathocles,  they  attributed  their  ill  fortune 
to  the  refentment  of  their  God  for  their  re- 
peated facrilege.  They  ^  facrificed  two  hun- 
dred children  of  the  firft  families  in  Carthage, 
and  three  hundred  other  perfons  offered 
themfelves  as  voluntary  viftims  to  atone 
for  a  crime,  to  which  the  highefl  degree  of 
guilt  was  afhxed  by  their  impious  religion. 
The  Roman  fuperftition  mufl  in  general  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  inhumanity..  The 
only  tendency  towards  it,  was  in  the  cuflom 
of  inhuming  alive  fuch  of  the  veflal  virgins, 

*  PJut.  de  Superdit.  p.  171. 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.   lib.  20.  p.  739. 
3  Id.  ibid. 

as 
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as  had  violated  their  vow  of  chaflity '.  But 
the  bloody  and  frequent  iliews  of  the  gla- 
diators, which  were  the  dehght  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ""  fix  an  indelible  blot  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  brave  people.  Hiftorians  in  general 
brand  the  Carthaginians  with  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity. If  the  charge  is  juft,  it  muft  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  that  execrable  cuilom 
of  human  facrifices,  which  always  prevailed 
amongft  that  people.  Nor  do  I  in  the  leafl 
doubt,  but  that  favage  ferocity,  which  the 
Romans  were  fo  guilty  of  in  war,  was  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  thofe  barbarous 
fpe^tacles,  where  wounds,  and  murder  in 
cold  blood,  made  the  moll  agreeable  part  of 
the  entertainment. 

As  to  publick  virtue  or  love  of  their  coun- 
try, the  Carthaginians  were  no  way  inferior 
to  the  Romans.    The  intrepid  behaviour  of  ^ 

*  This  inftitution  has  been  adopted  fince,  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  only  difference  in  the 
punifhment  is,  that  the  ancient  veftals  were  buried  alive, 
the  modern  veftals  are  immured  between  four  walls. 

*  Polybilis  informs  us,  that  when  the  Romans  took 
a  city  by  ftorm,  they  not  only  put  all  the  men  to  the 
fword,  but  even  quartered  the  dogs,  and  hewed  off  the 
limbs  of  every  other  living  creature  they  found  in  the 
place. 

i^  TUV  a.?.7\uv  C^uuiv  ^iXfi  izi!a^oi,yt.iy.o^iAiytx..     Polyb.  lib.  10.  p.  82O. 

^  Salluft.  de  Bell.  Jugurth.  p.  226 — 27. 
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the  Philseni,  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  who 
confented  to  be  buried  aUve  to  inlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  country,  equals  the  moft 
heroic  inflance  of  that  kind  of  enthufiafm, 
which  the  Roman  ftory  can  boaft  of.     The 
fate  of  Machaeus,  Bomilcar,    Hanno,   and 
others,  afford  undeniable  proof,  that  neither 
birth,  dignity,    nor    the    greateft   fervices, 
could  fcreen  that  man  from  the  moft  ignomi- 
nious death,  who  made  the  leaft  attempt  to 
fubvert  the  liberty  of  his  country.     I  have 
before  taken  notice  of  the  Punica  Jides,  or 
that  proverbial  want  of  fmcerity,  which  has 
b:en  fo  often  obje6led  by  the  Roman  hif- 
torians  :    but  I  cannot  help  obferving  with 
the  more  impartial  Montefquieu ',  *'  That 
'  the  Rom,ans  never  made  peace  with  iin- 
'  cerity  and  good  faith,   but  always  took 
'  care  to  infert  fuch  conditions  as,   in  the 
'  end,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  people  with 
'  whom  they  treated  :    that  the  peace  they 
'■  granted  was  no  more  than  a  politick  fuf- 
'  penfion  of  arms,  'till  an  opportunity  of- 

*  fered  of   compleating    their  conquefts  : 

*  that  it  was  their  invariable  maxim  to  fo- 

*  ment  divifions  among  the  neighbouring 
'  powers,  and  by  fiding  alternately  with 
'  either  party,  as  they  found  it  m.oft  con- 
ducive to   their  own   intereft,  play  one 

*  Grandeur  des  Romaiiis,  p.  68,  &:c. 

"  againfl 
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**  agalnft  the  other,  'till  they  had  reduced 
**  all  equally  into  Provinces  :  that  they  fre*- 
**  quently  employed  the  fubtilty  and  ambi- 
"  guity  of  terms  in  their  own  language,  to 
"  finelFe  and  chicane  in  their  treaties."  Thus 
they  cheated  the  iEtolians  by  the  ambiguous 
phrafe  of  '  yielding  themfelves  up  to  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  people.  The  poor  JEto-^ 
lians  imagined,  that  the  term  implied  only 
alliance.  But  the  Romans  fooh  convinced 
them,  that  what  they  meant  by  it,  was  ab- 
folute  fubjeftion.  ^  They  deftroyed  Carthage 
under  fan6lion  of  the  moil  vile  equivocation, 
pretending,  "  that  though  they  promifed 
that  deluded  people  to  preferve  their  State, 
they  did  not  mean  to  grant  them  their  city, 
which  word  they  had  purpofely  omitted." 
Maxims  which  the  French  have  fteadily 
and  too  fuccefsfuUy  purfued,   and  are  ftill 

purfuing  U -Montefquieu  very  judicioufly 

obferves,  " — That  the  Romans  were  ambi- 
tious from  the  luft  of  domination  :  the  Car- 
thaginians from  the  luft  of  gain."  This  ac- 
counts for  the  different  reception  which 
commerce  met  with  in  the  two  nations.  At 
Carthage  commerce  was  efteemed  the  moft 
honourable  of  all  employments.     At  Rome 

*  In  fidem  populi  Romani  k{e  dedere.     Vide  Polyb. 
Excerpt.  Legat.   p.  1 1 14,  15. 

*  Ibid.  p.  1349,50. 

Z  2  com- 
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commerce  was  held  in  contempt.  It  was 
there  looked  upon  as  the  proper  occupation 
of  Haves  only,  and  difgraceful  to  a  free  ci- 
tizen. Thus  the  one  loved  war  for  the  fake 
of  glory  and  acquiring  dominion ;  the  other 
looked  upon  war  as  a  means  of  acquiring; 
wealth,  and  extending  commerce.  The  Ro- 
mans plundered  the  vanquiflied  enemy  ta 
make  a  parade  with  their  wealth  in  the  tri- 
umphal proceflion.  The  Carthaginians 
fleeced  not  only  their  enemies,  but  their  tri- 
butary Provinces,  and  opprefled  their  allies^ 
to  feed  their  own  private  avarice,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  publick.  The  oppreffions  of  the 
Carthaginian  Generals  in  Spain  loft  them  all 
their  allies.  The  wifer  policy  of  Scipio  at- 
tached thofe  allies  unalterably  to  the  Romans. 
The  exactions  of  their  rapacious  Governors 
in  the  African  Provinces,  was  the  fource  of 
perpetual  revolts,  upon  the  approach  of  any 
invader,  from  a  defire  of  changing  mafters. 
When  Scipio  landed,  he  was  joined  by  all 
thofe  Provinces,  A\ho  looked  upon  the  Ro- 
mans as  their  deliverers.  As  foon  as  lux- 
ury had  introduced  avarice  and  corruption 
amonsift  the  Romans,  their  Generals  and  Go- 
vernors  purfued  the  fame  deftru6live  maxims, 
which  was  one  leading;  caufe  of  the  final  ruin 
of  both  the  V/eftern  and  Eaftern  Empires. 

There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  a 
weak  or  a  corrupt  adminiftration,  than  when 

in- 
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indigent  and  neceflitous  men  are  appointed 
tothe  government  of  diftant  Provinces,  from 
no  other  motive  than  party  merit,  and  with 
no  other  view  than  to  raife  a  fortune  at  the 
expence  of  the  people.  Whether  the  wretch^ 
€d  and  defencelefs  condition  in  which  the 
French  found  our  colonies  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  chiefly 
to  this  caufe,  is  a  queftion  I  fhall  wave  at 
prefent.  Becaufe  the  evils  we  have  already 
fufFered  from  former  mifcondufl,  will,  I 
hope,  be  now  removed,  by  a  total  alteration, 
of  meafures  under  aa  able  and  honell  admir- 
niftration. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  the  hif^ 
torians  who  reproach  the  Carthaginians  with 
corruption,  were  ever  able  to  accufe  them  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  Carthaginians, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  ftand  lingle  upon 
the  records  of  hiftory,  "  the  only  people  in 
the  univerfe,  upon  whom  immenfe  wealth 
was  never  able  to  work  its  ufual  efFe6ls." 
The  Romans,  corrupted  by  wealth;,  quickly 
loft  all  pretenfions  both  to  publick  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  from  a  race  of  heroes,  de- 
generated into  a  nation  of  the  moft  abje6t 
flaves.  The  Carthaginian  virtue  was  fo  far 
from  degenerating  that  it  fhone  brighter  in 
the  laft  period  of  their  hiftory,  than  in  any 
of  the  former.  Even  the  behaviour  of  their 
women  in  that  long  and  brave  defence  of 
Z  3  their 
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their  city  againfl  the  whole  Roman  power, 
equalled,  or  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons  in  thofe  times,  when  they  were 
mofl  celebrated  for  publick  virtue.  When 
the  Romans  were  mafters  of  the  city,  one 
fmall  part  only  excepted,  and  that  part  ac- 
tually in  flames,  the  '  generous  wife  of  Af- 
drubal  the  chief  commander,  clofed  the  fcene 
by  as  defperate  an  a6l  of  heroick  bravery, 
as  can  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  After  fhe 
had  upbraided  her  hufband  as  a  coward  and 
a  traitor  for  fubmitting  to  Scipio,  fhe  de- 
clared her  determined  refolution  of  dying 
free,  and  not  furviving  the  fate  of  her  coun- 
try. She  lirlt  ftabbed  both  her  children,  and 
threw  them  into  the  flames ;  then  leaped  in 
after  their  bodies,  and  buried  herfelf  in  the 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

The  fententious  *  Montefquieu  remarks, 
"  That  when  Carthage  made  war  with  her 
opulence  againfl:  the  Roman  poverty,  her 
great  difadvantage  arofe  from  what  fhe  ef- 
teemed  her  greatefl  flrength,  and  on  which 
flie  placed  her  chief  dependence.  The  rea- 
fon,  as  he  judicioufly  obferves,  is  evident. 
Gold  and  fdver  may  be  eaflly  exhaufled,  but 
publick  virtue,  conflancy,  and  firmnefs  of 
mind,  fortitude  and  poverty,  are  inexhaufli- 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Pun.  p.  82. 

*  Grandeur  des  Remains,  p.  34. 

ble." 
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ble."  The  Carthaginians  in  their  wars  em- 
ployed foreign  mercenaries.  The  Roman 
armies  were  compofed  of  their  own  natives. 
A  defeat  or  two  atfea  obftru6led  the  Cartha- 
ginian commerce,  and  Hopped  the  fpring 
which  fupplied  their  pubhck  exchequer. 
The  lofs  of  a  battle  in  Africa,  where  their 
country  was  quite  open,  and  deftitute  of  for- 
treffes,  and  the  natives  as  much  flrangers  to 
the  ufe  of  arms  as  our  own  country  people, 
reduced  th^m  to  fubmit  to  whatever  terms 
the  vi6lors  thought  proper  to  impofe.  Re- 
gulus,  in  the  firft  Punick  war,  cooped  up  the 
Carthaginians  in  their  capital,  after  he  had 
given  them  one  defeat  by  fea,  and  one  by 
land.  The  Romans,  after  receiving  four 
fucceffive  defeats  from  Hannibal,  the  laft  of 
which  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae,  where 
they  loft  moft  of  their  beft  officers,  and  all 
their  veteran  troops,  would  hearken  to  no 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  even  fent 
reinforcements  to  Spain  and  other  places, 
though  Hannibal  was  at  their  gates,.  The 
reafon  is  plain.  The  citizens  of  Carthage 
confifted  chiefly  of  unarmed,  and  undifci- 
plined  tradefmen.  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
without  diftin6tion,  compofed  a  regular  body 

of  difciplined  militia. A  fhort  compari- 

fon  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 

polity,  with  refpeft  to  the  military  of  each 

people,  will  eafily  point  out  to  us  the  true 

Z  4  caufe 
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caufe  which  gave  the  Romans  their  manifeft 
fuperiority, 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  fome  capi- 
tal defefts  of  the  Carthaginians,  both  in  their 
niarine  and  military  departments.  Montef- 
quieu  imputes  feveral  capital  errors  to  the 
Romans,  but  he  attributes  their  prefervation 
after  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  when  they  were 
at  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  to  the  force  of 
their  inftitution.  He  feems  to  place  this 
force  in  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  firmnefs  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  A  fhort  inquiry  into 
their  conduft,  during  the  fecondPunick  war, 
will  fhew  that  the  caufe  of  their  prefervation 
at  that  time  muft  be  afcribed  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent principle,  and  that  Montefquieu  too 
haflily  adopted  that  opinion  froni  the  Greek 
and  Roman  hiftorians, 

If  we  examine  the  boafted  behaviour  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  from  the  firft  attack  of 
Saguntumto  the  memorable  battle  of  Cannae, 
we  fhall  find  it  to  conlift  of  one  continued 
feries  of  blunders,  which  carry  all  the  marks 
of  weak,  faftious,  and  divided  counfels. 
The  Romans  had  certain  intelligence  ofHan-^ 
nibal's  defign  of  attacking  them  in  Italy, 
This  was  no  fecret  in  Spain,  where  every 
preparation,  and  every  motion  qf  Hannibal's 
was  direded  to  that  point  of  view.  The 
Romans  were  certainly  jealous  of  fuch  a  de- 
fign, when  they  fent  ambafTadors  to  Hanni- 

bal. 
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t)al,  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  pafTed  the 
Iberus,  and  attacked  the  Saguntines,  they 
Ihould  look  upon  it  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
When  they  had  received  an  evafive  anfwer 
from  Hannibal,  they  crofled  over  to  Africa, 
and  made  the  fame  declaration  to  the  Car- 
thaginian Senate.  When  Hannibal  laid  fiege 
to  Saguntum,  did  the  Romans  a6l  up  to  their 
formidable  declaration,  or  did  they  fend  a 
fmgle  man  to  the  affiftance  of  thofe  faithful 
allies  ?   Juft  the  reverfe  :    They  wafted  nine 
months,  the  time  the  fiege  lafted,  in  ufelefs 
debates,  and  fruitlefs  embaffies.    They  facri- 
ficed  that  faithful  and  heroick  people,  toge- 
ther with  their  own  intereft  and  chara6ler, 
*  by  their  folly  and  irrefolution.     For  if  they 
had  fent  a  powerful  army  at  firft,  they  might 
have  faved  Saguntum,  or  at  leaft  confined  the 
war  to  Spain,  and  prevented  it  from  penetrat- 
ing into  their  own  bowels.     After  Hannibal 
had  laid  Saguntum  in  afhes,  did  the  boafted 
wifdom  and  firmnefs  of  the  Roman  Senate 


*  When  the  Roman  ambafladors,  foon  after  the  lofs 
of  Saguntum,  follicited  an  alliance  with  the  Volilcani,  a 
people  of  Spain,  that  people  feemed  aftoniflied  at  the  ef- 
frontery of  the  Romans,  and  bid  them  go  and  feek  for 
allies  amongft  thofe  nations  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
deftru6tioR  of  Saguntum,  which,  as  they  aflured  them, 
would  be  a  melancholy,  and  ftriking  warning  to  the  Spa- 
niards how  they  ever  placed  any  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  friendfhip  of  the  Romans,  Liy.  lib.  2 1.  c.  19. 
p..  144- 
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appear  in  more  vigorous  or  more  politick 
meafures  ?  They  again  employed  a  whole 
winter  in  a  wife  embaffy  to  Carthage,  tojuft 
as  little  purpofe  as  the  former,  and  gave  Han- 
nibal all  the  time  he  could  wifh  to  prepare 
for  his  expedition.  When  Hannibal  was  on 
his  march  for  Italy,  inftead  of  fhutting  up 
the  pafTages  of  the  Alps,  which  would  eafily 
have  defeated  that  daring  enterprize,  they 
ordered  the  Conful  Scipio,  with  his  army,  to 
oppofe  his  paflage  over  the  Rhone.  The 
Conful '  came  juft  time  enough  to  leam,  that 
fuch  dilatory  meafures  would  never  check 
the  progrefs  of  fo  a6live  and  vigilant  an  ene- 
my, who  had  already  paffed  that  river,  and 
was  on  his  march  for  the  Alps.  The  Conful 
immediately  reimbarked  his  troops,  and  haf- 
tened  to  meet  him  in  his  defcent  from  thofe 
mountains.  But  Hannibal  was  already  near 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  the  Conful  at- 
tacked him,  but  was  defeated  and  dangeroufly 
wounded.  The  Senate,  alarmed  at  Hanni- 
bal's paffage  over  the  Alps,  which  they  had 
taken  no  precaution  to  prevent,  fent  in  a 
great  fright  for  the  other  Conful  Sempronius, 
with  his  army,  out  of  Sicily.  He  arrived,  and 
joined  his  wounded  colleague  Scipio,  who 
was  an  able  officer,  and  having  learnt,  by  ex- 
pedience, how  dangerous  an  enemy  they  had 

*  Polyb.  lib.  3.  p.  270,  et  feq. 

to 
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to  cope  with,  advifed  caution  and  prudence 
in  all  their  operations.  But  Sempronius, 
vain,  ralh,  and  ignorant,  was  deaf  to  all  falu- 
tary  advice,  which  he  ridiculed  as  the  efFe6t 
of  fear.  Hannibal,  who  never  inquired  into 
the  number  of  his  enemies,  but  ftudied  only* 
the  foibles  of  their  commanders,  directed  all 
his  operations  upon  that  principle.  He  ap- 
plied therefore  to  the  foible  of  Sempronius, 
which  he  was  foon  mailer  of,  drew  him  into 
a  fnare,  and  cut  off  almoft  his  whole  army. 
The  Senate  was  dreadfully  frighted  at  this 
fecond  defeat  j  but  to  mend  the  matter,  they 
fuffered  Flaminius,  a  man  more  vain,  more 
headftrong,  and  more  rafh  than  Sempronius, 
to  be  chofen  Conful,  and  fent  againft  Han- 
nibal. Flaminius  fared  much  worfe  than 
Sempronius.  As  he  a6led  upon  the  fame 
principles,  he  run  headlong  into  the  trap 
laid  for  him  by  his  artful  enemy,  and  loft  his 
life  together  with  his  whole  army.  Though 
this  terrible  blow  threw  the  Romans  into  in- 
expreffible  confternation,  yet  it  feems  to  have 
brought  them  to  their  fenfes.  For  they  at 
laft  created  the  celebrated  Fabius  Di61:ator, 
who  was  the  only  Roman  commander  ca- 
pable of  oppoling  Hannibal.  Yet  even  here 
they  could  not  help  giving  another  inftance 
of  their  folly,  by  forcing  Minucius  upon  him 
for  his  general  of  horfe,  a  man  of  the  fame 
i:harad:er  with  Sempronius  or  Flaminius. 

Fabius 
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Fabius  a6led  upon  a  quite  different  plan.  He 
knew  the  danger  and  folly  of  oppofing  new 
jaifed  troops  to  veterans, fluflied  with  repeat- 
ed vi6lories,  and  commanded  by  fo  confum- 
mate  a  General.  He  therefore  oppofed  art 
to  art,  watched  every  motion  of  his  enemy, 
and  cut  off  his  foragers.  Hannibal,  whofe 
army  was  compofed  chiefly  of  foldiers  of  for- 
tune out  of  different  nations,  conne6led  to 
him  by  no  other  tye  than  the  hopes  of  plun- 
der, and  their  efteem  for  his  perfonal  abi- 
lities, was  fenlible,  that  fuch  a  conduct  in 
his  enemy  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  all 
his  hopes  in  Italy.  He  tried  therefore  every 
art  he  was  mafter  of  to  bring  Fabius  to  a 
battle ;  but  the  wai-y  Roman  convinced  him, 
that  he  knew  his  trade  too  well  to  deviate 
from  that  plan,  which  alone  could  fave  his 
country.  Though  Hannibal  didjuftice  to 
thofe  fine  ftrokes  of  his  antagonift,  yet  they 
were  too  delicate  for  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  difgufted  at  his  condu6i:, 
becaufe  they  wanted  capacity  to  underfland 
it,  and  gave  credit  to  the  idle  boafts  of  Minu- 
cius,  though  they  had  already  fuffered  fo  fe- 
verely  by  trufting  men  of  his  genius.  Yet, 
by  the  moil:  unaccountable  folly,  they  raifed 
Minucius  to  an  equality  of  power  with  Fa- 
bius J  and  Rome,  for  the  firft  time,  faw  two 
Di6lators  vefted  with  unlimited  authority. 
The  wifer  Fabius,  though  amazed  at  the 

ftu- 
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ftupidity  of  his  countrymen,  adhered  fleadily 
to  his  firft  plan.  He  gave  up  half  the  army 
to  the  command  of  his  new  colleague,  but 
was  determined  to  preferve  the  other  moiety 
at  leaft,  upon  which  fo  much  depended. 
Hannibal  was  fenfible,  that  the  Romans  could 
not  have  done  him  a  more  efTential  piece  of 
fervice,  unlefs  they  had  recalled  Fabius.  He 
immediately  threw  out  a  bait  for  Minucius, 
which  that  rafh,  unthinking  commander  as 
greedily  bit  at.  He  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for 
him  by  the  crafty  Hannibal  j  was  enveloped 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  mull  inevitably 
have  perilhed,  with  all  the  troops  under  his 
command,  if  Fabius  had  not  flown  to  his 
afliftance,  repulfed  the  enemy,  and  refcued 
him  from  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  death 
or  captivity.  Though  Fabius  had  been  fo 
ill  ufed  by  his  countrymen  in  general,  and  by 
his  colleague  Minucius  in  particular,  yet  he 
fhewed,  by  this  generous  a6lion,  a  greatnefs 
of  foul  fuperior  to  private  refentment,  and 
every  felfifh  paffion,  which  he  was  altvays 
ready  to  facrince  to  the  publick  welfare.  Mi- 
nucius indeed  felt  the  force  of  the  obligation, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  incapacity  :  he  nobly 
acknowledged  it  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  and 
returned  to  his  former  poll  and  duty  to  his 
abler  Commander.  But  this  heroick  beha- 
viour of  Fabius  feems  to  have  made  no  more 
impreflion  upon  his  countrymen,   than  his 

maf- 
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mafterly  condu6l.  Two  new  Confuls  were 
chofen,  to  whom  he  refigned  his  authority 
and  army,  and  retired  to  Rome  negle6led  and 
•unemployed.  The  new  Confuls  followed  the 
advice  of  Fabius,  and  avoided  coming  to  ac- 
tion, which  diftrefled  Hannibal  extremely. 
But  the  following  year  exhibits  fuch  a  maf- 
terpiece  of  folly  and  ftupidity  in  that  Roman 
Senate,  whofe  firmnefs  and  wifdom  are  {o 
much  boafted  of  by  hiflorians,  and  fuch  in- 
fatuation in  the  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
as  would  feem  incredible,  if  the  fa6ls,  as 
handed  down  to  us  by  their  own  hilforians 
themfelves,  did  not  prove  it  beyond  a  polli- 
bility  of  doubt  or  contradi6lion.  Determin- 
ed to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  and  put  a 
ipeedy  ^nd  to  fo  ruinons  a  war,  they  raifed 
oiie  of  the  jnightieil:  armies  they  had  ever 
yet  brought  into  the  field,  and  employed  in 
It  every  officer  of  note  or  diftin6lion  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  the  great  Fabius  alone  ex- 
cepted. This  was  the  laft  ftake  of  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  which  their  all  was  ventured. 
But  where  does  the  boafted  wifdom  of  the 
Senate  appear  in  the  management  of  this  af- 
fair, which  was  of  the  laft  importance?  Of 
the  two  Confuls,  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  one^ 
was  a  refpeftabie  man,  and  an  experienced 
officer  :  Terentius  Varro,  the  other,  was  a 
fellow  of  the  loweft  extraftion,  who,  by 
noife  and  impudence  had  raifed  himfelf  to 

the 
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the  Tribunefhip,  was  afterwards  made  Prae- 
tor, and,  by  the  affiftance  of  one  Bebius, 
his  relation,  at  that  time  a  Tribune  of  the 
people,  had  forced  himfelf  into  the  confular 
dignity.  This  wretch,  who  had  but  juft  ta- 
lents fufficient  for  a  captain  of  the  mob, 
who  had  never  feen  an  a6lion  (nor  perhaps 
an  army)  in  his  life,  had  the  impudence  to 
cenfure  the  condu6l  of  Fabius,  and  to  boaft 
in  the  Senate,  that  he  would  immediately 
drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  The  wife  Se- 
nate were  not  only  fo  weak  as  to  believe, 
but,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  remonftrances 
of  Fabius,  even  to  truft  fuch  an  empty  cox- 
comb with  an  equal  fhare  in  the  command. 
They  even  gave  the  Confuls  orders  to  fight 
the  enemy  without  delay,  fo  great  was  their 
confidence  in  the  gafconading  V^arro.  Han- 
nibal at  that  time  was  fo  greatly  diftreffed  for 
want  of  provifions,  that  his  Spanifh  troops 
begun  to  mutiny,  and  talked  openly  of  re- 
volting to  the  Romans,  and  he  himfelf  had 
thoughts  of  retiring  into  Gaul  for  his  own 
perfonal  fafety.  ^milius,  who  endeavoured 
m  every  point  to  follow  the  advice  of  Fa- 
bius, declined  fighting,  and  was  convinced 
by  his  intelligence,  that  Hannibal  could  not 
fubfift  his  troops  above  ten  days  longer.  But 
Varro  was  alike  deaf  to  reafon  or  perfuafion. 
Debates  at  laft  run  fo  high  between  the  Con- 
fuls, that  repeated  exprefTes  were  fent  to  the 

Se- 
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Senate  by  ^Emilius  for  frefh  orders.  Had  thd 
Senate  a6led  with  that  prudence,  which  has 
been  fo  loudly  celebrated  by  hiftorians,  they 
would  certainly  have  created  Fabius  Dictator 
at  that  critical  jun6lure,  which  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  differences  and  authority 
of  the  Confuls.  For  how  could  they  reafon- 
ably  hope  for  fuccefs,  whilfl:  the  army  was 
commanded  by  two  Generals,  veiled  with 
equal  power,  who  differed  as  widely  in  opi- 
nion as  in  temper  ?  '  But  their  chief  view  at 

that 

'  It  has  been  afked for  what  reafon  ?    t  anfwer^ 

Livy  will  inform  us  in  the  22d  book:  of  his  hiftory. - 

"  Theftudied  delay  of  Fabius  (who  induftrioufly  avoid- 
ed fighting)  which,  according  to  that  hiftoria|i,  gave 
fuchjuft  caufe  of  uneafinefs  to  Hannibal,  was  treated 
at  Rome  with  the  utmoft  contempt  by  the  citizens  of 
every  rank  both  military  and  civil  j  particularly  after 
the  General  of  the  Horfe  Minucius  had  gained  fome: 
flight  advantage  over  Hannibal  during  his  abfence.*' — - — ^ 
He  adds,  *'  that  two  unlucky  incidents  concurred  to  aug- 
ment the  difpleafure  of  the  citizens  againft  the  did^ator* 
One  was,  the  artful  behaviour  of  Hannibal ;  who 
wafted  all  the  country  around  with  fire  and  fword,  the 
Eftate  of  Fabius  alone  excepted,  which  he  carefully 
preferved,  in  hopes  that  fuch  a  different  treatment  might 
be  thought  the  effedl  of  fome  clandeftine  correfpondence 
between  the  two  Commanders." — The  other  was,  — <■ 
his  fettling  an  exchange  of  prifoners  with  Hannibal  by 
his  own  proper  authority,  and  by  the  fame  cartel  which 
had  fubfifted  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
Generals  in  the  firft  Punick  war.  By  that  it  was  agreed  : 
that  if  any  prifoners  ftiould  remain  on  either  fide,  after* 
the  exchange  of  man  for  man  was.  finifhed,  fuch  pri- 
foners 
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that  time  feems  to  have  been  to  mortify  Fa- 

bius,  and  to  that  favourite  point  they  vi^il- 

A  a  fully 

foners  fhould  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  filver  for  each  foldier.  When  the  ex- 
change was  made,  247  Roman  prifoners  remained  to 
be  lanfomed. — But  as  the  Senate  hefitated  greatly  at 
paffing  a  decree  for  the  payment  of  the  llipulated  fum, 
becaufe  the  Didator  had  not  confulted  them  upon  the 
occafion  j  he  fold  thofe  very  lands  which  Hannibal  had 
left  untouched,    and   difcharged   the  debt  due  from  the 

publick  out  of  his   own  private   fortune. -Whether 

thefe  were  the  only  reafons  or  rot,  yet  they  had  evi- 
dently fuch  an  eiFecl  upon  the  Romans,  that  Fabius 
feems  to  have  been  at  that  time  the  objed  of  their 
refentment,    which   they  never  failed  to   give  proofs  of 

upon    every  occafion. Thus  when  Fabiu.s   opened 

the  campaign,  his  cautious  conduct  was  fo  difagree- 
able  to  the  officers  as  well  as  foldiers,  who  lifiened 
wholly  to  the  idle  boafts  of  Minucius,  that  if  the  choice 
of  their  commander  had  depended  upon  the  voices  of 
the  military  men,  Minuciusj  as  Livy  affirms,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  preferred  to  Fabius.  The  fame 
hiftorian  tells  us ;  that  when  Fabius  returned  to  Rome 
to  prefide  as  DicSlator  at  their  religious  ceremonies,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people  inveighed  fo  bitterly  againfl 
him    in    their      publick   harangues,    that    he    refrained 

from    coming  to  their  aflemblies. Even    what   he 

fpoke  in  the  Senate  met  with  a  very  indifferent  recep- 
tion, efpecially  when  he  extolled  the  condudl  and 
abilities  of  Hannibal,  and  enumerated  the  repeated  de- 
feats they  had  received  for  the  two  lail  years  through 
the  raflinefs  and  incapacity  of  their  own  command- 
ers.  When  Fabius  returned  to  the  cdtnp,  he  re- 
ceived a  much  more  mortifying  proof  of  their  dif- 
pleafure.  For  they  raifed  Minucius  to  an  equality 
v/ith  him  in  the  command,  an  a£l  for  which  there 
had    been  no   precedent  fince  the  iirft  ereclion  of  the 

didca- 
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fully  facrificed  thepublick  honour  and  fafety. 
iEmilius  at  lail:  returned  to  Rome,  and  laid 
the  whole  affau-  before  the  Senate.  But  Var- 
ro's  party  proved  the  majority,  and  orders 
were  renewed  for  fighting,  but  not  imme- 
diately, ^milius  Hill  declined  fighting,  and 
followed  the  advice  of  Fabius;  but  the  alter- 
nate command  of  the  tv/o  Confuls,  which 
took  place  every  day,  defeated  all  his  mea- 
fures.  Varro,  on  the  day  of  his  command, 
marched  the  army  fo  clofe  to  the  enemy,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  retire  without  fighting. 
This  imprudent  ftep  brought  on  the  famous 
battle  of  Cannse,  where  Hannibal,  whofe 
whole  force  fcarce  equalled  the  moiety  of  the 

dictatorial  office. Nor  did  their  enmity  to  Fabius  fub- 

lide  *till  after  the  fatal  defeat  st  Cannse.  For  the  worth- 
lefs  Varro  obtained  not  only  the  Confulfhip,  but,  what 
is  flill  more  extraordinary,  even  the  confidence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Senate,  and  almoft  the  whole  army  by 
railing  at  Fabius  and  Fabian  meafures,  and  out-boafling 
Minucius.  I  have  (hewed  above  from  Polybius  what 
truft  the  majority  of  the  Senate  repofed  in  Varro.  But 
I  cannot  omit  a  remarkable  inflance,  which  Livy  gives 
us,  of  theabfurd  and  fatal  partiality  of  the  military  men  to 
Varro,  in  oppofition  to^Emilius,  who  avowedly  followed 

the  advice  of  Fabius. In  a  council  of  war,  fays  that 

hiftorian,  held  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Canna?,  when 
each  Conful  perfifted  firmly  in  his  former  opinion  ;  IE,mi- 
lius  adhering  to  tabius's  plan  for  avoiding  fighting, 
Varro  to  his  rcfolution  of  engaging  the  enemy  imme= 
diately ;  Servilius,  one  of  the  Confuls  of  the  former  year, 
was  the  only  one  who  joined  iEmilius,  the  reft  declared 
for  Varro. 

Romans, 
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Romans,  gave  them  the  moft  remarkable 
defeat  we  ever  read  of  in  their  hiflory.  Po- 
lybius,  and  after  him  the  reft  of  the  hifto- 
rians,  impute  this  defeat  to  the  great  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  horfe, 
-and  the  ignorance  of  Varro  in  pitching  upon 
a  plain  open  country  for  the  field  of  battle, 
where  Hannibal  could  employ  his  cavalry  to 
the  beft  advantage.  That  the  Carthaginian 
horfe  was  fuperior  to  the  Roman  in  goodnefs, 
is  readily  admitted.  But  if  we  compute  the 
number  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  of  their  allies,  as  given  us  by  Polybius 
himfelf,  we  lliall  find  the  difference  in  each 
army  amounted  but  to  four  thoufand  j  fo 
fmall  an  advantage  therefore,  in  point  of 
number,  could  never  poffibly  have  turned 
the  fcale  in  favour  of  Hannibal  when  the 
Romans  had  fuch  prodigious  odds  in  the 
number  of  their  infantry,  who  fhewed  them- 
felves  no  way  inferior  to  Hannibal's  foot,  ei- 
ther in  bravery  or  intrepidity.  The  true 
reafon  was,  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  Han- 
nibal in  point  of  Generallhip.  That  con- 
fummate  leader,  by  a  moft  exquifite  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  troops,  a  manceuvre  much  too 
fine  for  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Generals, 
caught  their  whole  infantry  fairly  in  a  trap 
(though  in  a  plain  level  country)  where  they 
were  almoft  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken. 
yEmilius,  and  all  the  other  general  officers, 
A  a  2  with 
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with  '  70,000  Romans,  lay  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle  after  a  brave  andobftinate  re- 
fiftance.  The  infamous  Varro,  that  bafe- 
'^  minded  fellow,  as  Polybius  terms  him,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  on  the 
left  wing,  behaved  like  a  true  bully  in  the 
face  of  danger.  He  fled  almofl:  at  the  firft 
attack,  and  rather  chofe  to  live  with  infamy 
than  die  with  honour.  When  the  fatal  nev/s 
reached  the  city  of  Rome,  both  Senate  and 
people  gave  up  all  hopes  of  fafety.  Fabius 
alone  took  the  lead,  and  aded  with  his  ufual 
firmnefs  and  calmnefs  upon  this  occafion. 
He  placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  the 
defertion  of  the  citizens,  who  were  flying  in 
great  numbers  to  efcape  the  conquerors, 
whom  they  expe6led  every  moment.  He 
confined  the  women  to  their  houfes,  who 
had  filled  the  city  with  lamentations.  He 
manned  the  walls  and  outworks,  and  took 
every  other  precaution  which  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  time  would  admit  of.  All  refigned 
themfelves  implicitly  to  his  conduct,  and  he 
a6led  for  the  time  as  fole  Governor.  Many 
of  the  Senators,  and  principal  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  were  in  aftual  confultation  about 
leaving  Italy,  and  retiring  elfewhere  for  fafe- 
ty.    But  they  were  prevented,  as  Livy  ^  in- 

*  Above  8c, 000,  according  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus. 

*  Poivb.  lib.  3.  p.  370.       ^  Liv.  lib.  22.  p.  242. 

forms 
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forms  us,  by  the  terrible  threats  of  young 
Scipio,  and  compelled  to  ftay  and  fhare  the 
fate  of  their  country.  Hannibal  has  been 
greatly  cenfured  for  not  attacking  Rome  it- 
felf  immediately  after  the  battle,  and  is  ac- 
cufed  of  not  knowing  how  to  make  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  a  viftory,  though  he  knew  fo 
well  how  to  conquer.  The  candid  Montef- 
quieu  acquits  him  of  this  charge.  His  rea- 
fons  are,  that  though  Rome  at  that  time  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  of  conflernation,  yet 
the  efFed:s  of  fear  upon  a  warlike  people, 
inured  to  arms  like  the  Romans,  and  a  low 
undifciplined  rabble,  who  are  ftrangcrs  to  the 
ufe  of  arms,  are  very  diiferent.  In  the  for- 
mer, who  are  confcious  of  their  own  ftrength, 
it  almoft  always  changes  into  the  moft  def- 
perate  courage.  In  the  latter,  who  feel  their 
own  weaknefs  too  fenfibly,  it  difpirits  fo 
much  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  refin- 
ance. Hence  he  gives  it  as  his  real  opinion, 
that  Hannibal  would  have  failed  of  fuccefs 
if  he  had  undertaken  the  fiege  of  that  city. 
His  proof  is,  becaufe  the  Romans  at  that 
very  time  were  able  to  fend  fufficient  fuc- 
cours,  drawn  from  their  own  citizens,  to 
every  part  where  they  were  then  wanted. 
Thus  Rome  was  faved,  not  by  the  wifdom 
or  firmnefs  of  the  Senate,  but  the  prudence 
and  magnanimity  of  one  old  officer,  whom 
they  defpifed  and  hated,  and  the  intrepidity 
of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  joined,  as  I  obferved 
A  a  3  before 
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before  from  Dionyfms,  to  the  force  of  that 
part  of  their  inflitution,  which  formed  the 
whole  body  of  their  citizens  into  a  militia, 
ever  ready,  and  capable  of  taking  the  field  as 
foldiers.  All  the  Roman  armies  which  were 
oppofed  to  Hannibal,  were  drawn  out  of  this 
militia.  Nor  do  we  meet  with  one  inftance 
of  covv^ardice,  or  ill-behaviour  amongft  the 
men,  but  rather  of  intrepidity  even  to  rafii- 
nefs,  which  ufed  to  be  the  charafteriftick  of 
the  Britiili  Nation.  Polybius,  who  was  at 
leaft  as  able  a  judge  of  the  military  as  any 
man  of  that  age,  and  who  lived  very  near 
the  time  of  the  Hannibalick  war  (as  he  terms 
it)  is  loud  in  his  praifes  of  the  '  Roman 
troops,  whofe  infantry  he  prefers  greatly  to 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries.  Nor  does  he 
once  impute  any  of  their  defeats  to  the  fault 
of  their  men,  but  invariably  to  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  their  commanders. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  great  defe^l  in  the 
Carthaginian  military  inftitution  confifted  in 
the  want  of  a  national  militia,  which,  as  Po- 
lybius obferves,  was  the  reafon  of  their  em- 
ploying foreign  mercenaries.  The  capital 
defe6ls  in  the  Roman  lay  in  that  equality  of 
power  with  which  each  Conful  was  vefted  in 
the  field,  and  the  fhort  duration  of  their 
command,  as  their  office  was  only  annual. 
Every  battle  which  the  Romans  loft  to  Han- 
•  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  688. 
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nibal,  except  the  firfl:,  may  be  fairly  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  former  of  thefe  caufes.     The  de- 
feats of  Trebia  and  Thrafymene  were  plainly 
occafioned  by  the  jealoufy  of  one  of  the  Con- 
fiils,  left  the  other  fliould  fhare  with  him  in. 
the  glory  of  beating  Hannibal ;  as  the  want 
of  harmony,  and  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  Confuls,  was  the  primary 
caufe  of  the  dreadful  defeat  at  Cannae.     To 
the  latter  caufe  we  may  juftly  attribute  the 
long    duration    of  the    Hannibalick  war; 
when   that  great  man,  who   entered  Italy 
with  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000 
horfe,   maintained  his  ground  above  lixteen 
years,  without  any  affiftance  from  Carthage, 
againft  the  whole  united  force  and  efforts  of 
the  Romans,  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  his  own 
extraordinary  genius.     For  as  every  man, 
who  had  intereit  fufficient  to  obtain  theCon- 
fulfhip,  was  immediately  vefted   with   the 
command  of  an  army,   however  qualified  or 
not,  fo  he  was  obliged  to  refign  his  command 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  before  he  had  well 
time  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
true   method  of  dealing   with   his   enemy. 
Thus    every     new    fucceilive    commander 
amongft  the  Romans,  had  the  fame  talk  to 
begin  afrefh  at  the  opening  of  every  cam-  * 
paign.     I  know  that  political  writers  afcribe 
this  miftaken  policy  to  that  jealoufy,   and 
fear  of  lodging  fo  much  power  in  fo  few 
A  a  4  hands 
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hands  for  any  length  of  time,  which  is  fo 
natural  to  all  Republican  Governments  ; 
and  that  the  office  of  Dictator  was  contrived 
as  a  remedy  againft  any  abufe,  or  inconve- 
niency,  which  might  at  any  time  arife  from 
the  confalar  power  :  but  the  event  fhewed, 
that  the  remicdy  was  much  worfe  than  the 
difeafe.  Whilft  pubiick  virtue  exifted,  the 
office  of  Dictator  was  frequently  ufeful ; 
but  when  luxury  had  introduced  corruption, 
the  pro  tempore  Di6lator  foon  came  to  be  per- 
petual, and  the  perpetual  Diftator  terminat- 
ed in  a  perpetual  and  defpotick  Emperor. 

At  Carthage  their  military  inftitution  was 
entirely  different.  The  power  of  their  Ge- 
nerals in  the  field  was  abfolute  and  unlimit- 
ed, and,  if  their  condu6l  was  approved  of,  ge- 
nerally continued  to  the  end  of  whatever 
war  they  were  engaged  in.  They  had  no 
occaflon  for  the  dangerous  refource  of  a  Dic- 
tator. The  watchful  eye  of  their  flanding 
court-martial,  the  committee  of  104  of  their 
ableft  Senators,  was  a  perpetual  and  never- 
failing  check  upon  the  ambition,  or  ill  be- 
haviour of  their   '  Generals.     The  Sacred 

Co- 

'  Our  method  of  trying  delinquents,  either  in  the 
land  or  fea-fervice,  by  a  court-martial  compofed  of  their 
refpecflive  officers,  has  been  judged  liable  to  many  ob- 
je6lJons,  and  has  occafioned  no  little  difcontent  in  the 
"Nation.  For  as  their  enquiry  is  reftridted  to  a  particu- 
lar  fet  of  articles  in  each  fervice,  I  don't  fee  how  a 

com- 
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Cohort, amongft  theCarthaginians,  confifted 
of  a  large  body  of  volunteers  of  the  richell 

and 

.commanding  officer,  vefted  with  a  difcretionary  power 
of  acting,  can  ftri(5i:ly  or  properly  come  under  their  cog- 
nizance, or  be  ever  liable  to  their  cenfure,  unlefs  he  is 
proved  guilty  of  a  diredl  breach  of  any  one  of  thofe  arti- 
cles. But  as  a  commander  in  chief  may  eafily  avoid  an 
offence  of  that  nature,  and  yet,  upon  the  whole  of  his 
condudl  in  any  expedition,  be  highly  culpable  ;  a  court- 
martial,  thus  circumfcribed  in  their  power  of  enquiry, 
can  never  be  competent  judges  in  a  caufe  where  they  are 
denied  a  proper  power  of  examining  into  the  real  demerits 
of  the  fuppofed  offender.  Much  has  been  faid  about 
trying  offences  of  this  nature,  like  other  criminal  cafes, 
by  juries  :  a  fcheme  which,  at  the  very  firll  fight,  mufl 
appear  abfurd  and  impradticable  to  the  rational  and  un- 
prejudiced. 

As  therefore  indruflion  is  the  true  end  and  ufe  of  all 
hiflory,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  fcheme, 
drawn  from  that  wife  and  falutarv  inflitution  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, which  is,  —  "  That  a  feledt  {landing  com- 
*'  mittee  be  appointed,  to  be  compofed  of  an  equal 
**  number  of  members  of  both  houfes,  chofen  annually 
*'  by  balloting,  with  a  full  power  of  enquiring  into  the 
.*'  condu£^of  all  commanders  in  chief,  without  any  re- 
*'  llraint  of  articles  of  war  j  and  that,  after  a  proper 
**  examination,  the  committee  (hall  refer  the  cafe,  with 
*'  their  opinion  upon  it,  to  the  decifion  of  his  Ma- 
»'  jefty." 

This  fcheme  feems  to  me  the  leaft  liable  to  objeflfons 
of  any  I  have  yet  met  with.  For  if  the  numbers,  are 
chofen  by  balloting,  they  will  be  lefs  liable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  party.  If  they  are  chofen  annually,  and  refer 
the  cafe  to  the  decifion  of  the  crown,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  juftice  as  well  as  mercy,  they  will  neither 
encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,   nor  be  liable  to 

that 
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and  greateft  families  of  the  Nation.  This 
wife  and  noble  inftitution  was  one  of  the 
chief  fupports  of  the  Carthaginian  State; 
and  as  it  was  the  conftant  feminary  of  their 
officers  and  commanders,  might  very  pro- 
bably be  one  caufe  why  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy could  never  obtain  footing  in  that  war- 
like Republick.  '  For  we  always  find  this 
generous  body  giving  the  moft  fignal  in- 
flances  of  bravery  and  condud:,  and  bearing 

down   all   before  them. Nor  did  they 

ever  quit  the  field  of  battle,  'till  they  were 
deferted  by  the  refl  of  the  army,  and  even 
then  generally  retired  in  excellent  order. 

The  Romans  were  gradually  trained  up, 
from  the  very  infancy  of  their  Republick, 
in  long  and  obflinate  wars  with  their  Italian 
neighbours,  who  were  mailers  of  the  fame 
arms  and  difcipline,  and  were  no  way  their 
inferiors  in  bravery.  Nor  did  they  perfe6l 
themfelves  in  the  art  of  war,  'till  they  learn- 
ed it  by  bloody  experience  from  Pyrrhus,  the 
moft  confummate  Captain  of  that  age.  The 
Carthaginians  were  only  exercifed  in  war 
with  the  wild  undifciplined  Africans,  or  the 
irregular  Spaniards;  nor  were  they  able  with 
their  numerous  fleets  and  prodigious  armies 

that  Clonal  defecl  in  the  Carthaginian  committee,  which 
fat  for  iiie,  and  whole  fentence  was  final  without  ap- 
peal. 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  20.  p.  739. 
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to  compleat  the  redu6lion  of  that  part  of 
Sicily,  which  was  inhabited  by  Grecian  co- 
lonies, who  retained  their  native  arms  and 
difciphne.  Hence  arofe  the  great  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  Romans,  both  in  foldiers  and  com- 
m.anders ;  though  the  Barcan  family  pro- 
duced fome  great  officers,  who  at  leaft  equal- 
led the  ablefl  Generals  Rome  could  ever 
boaft  of. 

It  is  evident  from  the  courfe  of  this  en- 
quiry, that  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Repufc- 
lick  arofe  wholly  from  internal  caufes.  Tlie 
ruin  of  Carthage  was  owing  remotely  to  in- 
ternal, but  immediately  to  external.  The 
Plebeian  faftion  reduced  Rome  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  a  com- 
plication of  faftions  compleated  the  fubver- 
iion  of  that  Republick  under  the  two  Tri- 
umvirates. The  envy  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Hannonian  faftion  deprived  Carthage  of  all 
the  fruits  of  Hannibal's  amazing  victories 
and  progrefs,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  ut- 
ter excifion  of  their  very  name  and  nation  by 
the  Roman  arms.  Such  are  the  direful  ef- 
feds  of  fa61ion,  v/hen  fuiTered  to  run  its  na- 
tural lengths  without  controul,  in  the  moft 
iiourifliing  and  bell  conilituted  Govern- 
ment ! — 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  Revolutions  in  mixed  Governments. 


jOlybius  '  remarks,"  that  the  befl  form 
of  Government  is  that  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  due  admixture  of  monarchy,  arif- 
tQcracy  and  democracy.  He  affirms  that 
his  affertion  may  not  only  be  proved  from 
reafon,  but  from  the  e^/idence  of  facl,  and 
cites  the  Spartan  conilitution  in  proof,  which 
was  modelled  upon  that  very  plan  by  Lycur- 
gus.  He  adds  too,  *  that  to  perpetuate  the 
duration  of  his  Government,  he  united  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  all  the  beft  Govern- 
ments in  one  form,  that  neither  of  the  three 
parts,  by  fvvelling  beyond  itc  juft  bounds, 
might  ever  be  able  to  deviate  into  its  ori- 
ginal inborn  defedts :  but  that  whilft  each 
power  was  mutually  drawn  back  by  the  op- 
pofite  attraftion  of  the  other  two,  neither 
power  might  ever  preponderate,  but  the 
balance  of  Government  continue  fufpended 
in  its  true  sequipoife. 

From  the  obfervance  of  this  nice  adjuft- 
ment   of  the  balance  of  Government,  he 

*  Polyb.  Hift.  lib.  6.  p.  628. 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  638-9. 
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foretels  the  duration  or  fall  of  all  mixed  Go- 
vernments in  general.  He  adds,  that  as  all 
Government  arifes  originally  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  fo  all  mutations  in  Government  pro- 
ceed primarily  from  the  people  alfo.  For 
when  once  a  flate  has  flruggled  through 
many  and  great  difficulties,  and  emerged  at 
laft  to  freedom  and  wealth,  men  begin  to  fmk 
gradually  into  luxury,  and  to  grow  more  dif- 
folute  in  their  morals.  The  feeds  of  ambi- 
tion will  fpring  up,  and  prompt  them  to  be 
more  fond  of  contending  for  fuperiority  in 
the  magiftracy,  and  carrying  their  point,  in 
whatever  they  had  fet  their  hearts  upon, 
than  is  confident  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community  :  when  once  thefe  evils  are  got 
to  a  head  in  a  country  fo  circumflanced,  the 
change  muft  neceflarily  be  for  the  worfe  5 
becaufe  the  principle  of  fuch  change  will 
arife  from  the  gratification,  or  difappoint- 
ment  of  the  ambition  of  the  chief  citizens, 
with  refpe6l  to  honours  and  preferments  -, 
and  from  that  infolence  and  luxury  arifmg 
from  v/eaith,  by  which  the  morals  of  the 
private  people  will  be  totally  corrupted. 
Thus  the  change  in  Government  will  be  pri- 
marily effefted  by  the  people.  For  when 
the  people  are  galled  by  the  rapine  and  op- 
prefTion  of  thofe  in  power,  ariiing  from  a 
principle  of  avarice  j  and  corrupted,  and  elated 
with  an  undue  opinion  of  their  own  weight, 

by 
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by  the  flatteries  of  the  difappointed,  which 
proceed  from  a  principle  of  ambition,  they 
raife  thofe  furious  commotions  in  the  State, 
which  unhinge  all  Government.  Thefe 
commotions  firft  reduce  it  to  a  State  of 
anarchy,  which  at  laft  terminates  in  abfo- 
lute  monarchy  and  tyranny. 

I  have  here  given  the  fentiments  of  Poly- 
bius  (and  almoft  in  his  own  words)  from  that 
excellent  difiertation  in  Governm.ent,  pre- 
ferved  to  us  in  the  fixth  book  of  his  hiftory, 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  perufal  of 
my  countrymen.  He  there  traces  Govern- 
ment up  to  its  firft  origin.  He  explains  the 
principles,  by  v/hich  different  Governments 
arofe  to  the  fummit  of  their  power  and  gran- 
deur, and  proves,  that  they  funk  to  ruin  by 
a  more  or  lefs  rapid  progrefs,  in  proportion 
as  they  receded  more  or  lefs  from  the  firll 
principles,  on  which  they  were  originally 
founded.  He  furvived  the  ruin  of  ail  the 
Grecian  Republicks,  as  well  as  Carthage, 
and  lived  (as  he  more  than  once  tells  us)  to 
fee  the  Romans  mafters  of  the  knov/n  world. 
Bleft  with  parts  and  learning  fuperior  to 
moil  men  of  his  tim.e,  joined  to  the  moft 
folid  judgment,  and  the  experience  of  eighty- 
two  years  j  no  man  better  underilood  the 
intrinfick  nature  of  Government  in  general. 
No  man  could  with  more  certainty  foretel 
the  various  mutations,  which  (o  frequently 

hap- 
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happen  in  different  forms  of  Government, 
which  muft  be  ever  in  a  fluftuating  ft  ate, 
from  the  comphcated  variety  of  the  human 
paffions.  Nor  can  any  man  give  us  better 
hints,  than  he  has  done,  for  guarding  againft 
the  effe6ts  of  thofe  dangerous  paffions,  and 
preferving  the  conftitution  of  a  free  people 
in  its  full  force  and  vigour.  Of  all  the 
legiilatorSj  v^hich  he  knew  of,  he  prefers  Ly- 
curgus,  whom  he  looks  upon  rather  as  di- 
vinely infpired,  than  as  a  mere  man.  He 
elfeems  the  plan  of  Government  which  he 
eftablifhed  at  Sparta,  the  moil  perfe6l,  and 
propofes  it  is  a  general  model  worthy  the 
imitation  of  every  other  community  5  and  he 
remarks,  that  the  Spartans,  by  adhering  to 
that  plan,  preferved  their  liberty  longer  than 
any  other  nation  of  the  known  world. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  upon  this  occafion, 
that  our  own  conftitution,  as  fettled  at  the 
Revolution,  fo  nearly  coincides  with  Lycur- 
gus's  general  plan  of  Government,  as  laid 
down  by  Polybius,  where  the  monarchy 
was  for  life  and  hereditary,  that  it  feems,  at 
'  firft  fight  to  have  been  formed  by  that  very 
model.  For  our  plan  of  Government  in- 
tended to  fix  and  preferve  fo  juft  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Monarchick,  Ariftocratick,  and 
Democratick  powers,  by  their  Representa- 
tives, King,  Lords,  and  Commons  j  that  any 
two  of  thofe  powers  might  be  able  joint- 
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ly  to  give  a  check  to  the  other,  but  not  to 
deftroy  it,  as  the  deftru6lion  of  any  one 
power  muft  neceftarily  induce  a  different 
form  of  Government.  This  is  the  true  balis 
of  the  BritiAi  conftitution,  the  duration  of 
w^hich  muft  abfolutely  depend  upon  the  juft 
equihbrium  preferved  between  thefe  three 
powers.  This  confequently  is  the  unerring 
tefl,  by  which  every  unbiafled  and  attentive 
confiderer  may  judge,  whether  we  are  in  an 
improving  ftate,  or  whether,  and  by  what 
degrees,  we  are  verging  towards  ruin.  But 
as  I  aim  at  reformation,  not  fatire ;  as  I 
mean  no  invidious  refle6lions,  but  only  to 
give  my  fentiments  with  that  honeil  freedom, 
to  v/hich  every  Briton  is  intitled  by  birth- 
right} I  fhali  juft  flate  from  Polybius,  the 
means  by  which  all  mixed  Governments  have 
originally  deviated  from  thofe  firft  principles, 
which  were  the  bafis  of  their  rife  and  gran- 
deur :  how  by  this  deviation  they  tended  to- 
v^^ards  their  decline,  and  that  thofe  means  ac- 
quiring additional  force  from  that  very  de- 
cline, neceffarily  produced  thofe  evils,  which 
accelerated  the  deftru6lion  of  every  free  peo- 
ple. As  the  remarks  of  this  moil  judicious 
hiftorian,  are  founded  upon  long  experience, 
drawn  from  undeniable  fa6ls,  to  many  of 
which  lie  himfelf  was  eye '  witnefs,  they  will 

*  Polyb,  lib,  3.  p.  223. 
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•  not  only  carry  greater  weight,  but  will  en- 
able us  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  our  own 
fituation,  as  it  is  at  prefent  circumftanced. 

Poly  bins  obferves,  that  of  all  the  mixed 
Governments  ever  known  to  him,  that  of 
Lycurgus  alone  was  the  refult  of  cool  reafon 
and  long  ftudy.  The  form  of  the  Roman 
Republick,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  necefiity.  For  the  Romans  came  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  moft  proper  remedies 
for  all  their  political  evils,  not  by  dint  of 
reafoning,  but  by  the  deep-felt  experience  of 
the  many  and  dangerous  calamities,  with 
which  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  often  ftrug- 
gled.  I  don't  in  the  ieaft  doubt,  but  that 
excellent  forrn  of  Government  eftabliihed 
by  our  rudeGothick  an  ceflors,  wherever  their 
arms  prevailed,  arofe  from  the  fame  caufe,ne- 
ceffity  founded  upon  experience.  Every  mix- 
ed Government  therefore,  where  the  three 
powers  are  duly  balanced,  has  ar^//rr^within 
itfelf  againft  all  thofe  political  evils  to  which 
it  is  liable.  By  this  j^cjfoiircc^  I  mean,  that 
joint  coercive  force,  which  any  two  of  thefe 
pov/ers  are  able  to  exercife  over  the  other. 
But  as  nothing  but  necefiity  can  authorize 
the  exercife  of  this  povv^er,  io  it  muH:  be 
ilricSlly  regulated  by  thofe  principles,  on 
which  the  Governm.ent  was  founded.  For 
if  by  an  undue  exercife  of  this  power,  any 
one  of  the  three  fliould  be  diminilhed,  or 
B  b  anni- 
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annihilated,  the  balance  would  be  deftroyed, 
and  the  conftitution  alter  proportionally  for 
the  worfe.  Thus  in  Denmark,  where  the 
monarchy  was  limited  and  eleftive,  the  peo- 
ple, exafperated  by  the  oppreflions  of  the  no- 
bility, who  had  affumed  an  almoft  defpotick 
power,  out  of  a  principle  of  revenge  threw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  regal  fcale. 
Frederick  the  Hid,  the  then  reigning  mo- 
narch, ftrengthened  by  this  acceflion  of  power 
and  the  afliftance  of  the  people,  compelled 
the  nobility  to  furrender  their  power  and  pri- 
vileges. In  confequence  of  this  fatal  Hep 
taken  by  the  people,  the  monarchy,  in  the 
year  1660,  became  abfolute  and  hereditary. 
Lord  Molefworth  obferves  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  in  his  Account  of  Denmark,  that  the 
people  of  Denmark  have  fnice  felt  by  fad 
experience,  that  the  little  finger  of  an  abfo-. 
lute  Prince  is  heavier  than  the  loins  of  a 
hundred  Nobles. 

The  late  revolution  of  Government  in 
Sweden,  though  arifing  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, took  a  very  different  turn.  Charles  the 
Xllth,  brave  even  to  enthufiafm,  and  as  in- 
fatiably  fond  of  glory  as  the  ambitious  Alex- 
ander, had  quite  tired  out  and  exhaufted  his 
people,  by  his  deftrudtive  expeditions.  But 
when  that  fortunate  fhot  from  the  town  of 
Frederickfhal  gave  repofe  to  his  own  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  a  great  part  of  Europe,  the 
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States  of  Sweden,  no  longer  awed  by  a  war- 
like Monarch,  who  had  ufurped  a  defpotick 
power,  and  a  veteran  army,  again  refumed 
the  exercife  of  their  own  inherent  powers. 
Stimulated  by  a  defire  of  vengeance  for  the 
evils  they  had  already  fuffered,  and  the  fear 
of  frnarting  again  under  the  fame  evils,  they 
beheaded  Gortz,  the  minifter  of  their  late 
Monarch's  oppreffion,  and  left  the  crown 
no  more  than  the  bare  fhadow  of  authority. 
For  though  they  continued  the  Monarchy 
for  life  and  hereditary,  yet  they  impofed  fuch 
rigid  terms  upon  their  fucceeding  Kings,  as 
reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  dependance  and 
impotence  nearly  equal  to  a  Doge  of  Genoa 
or  Venice.  We  fee,  in  both  thefe  inflances, 
the  revolution  in  Government  effefted  by  the 
union  of  two  powers  of  the  Government 
againft  the  third.  The  cataftrophe  indeed 
in  both  nations  was  different,  becaufe  that 
third  power,  which  was  obnoxious  to  the 
other  two,  was  different  in  each  nation.  In 
the  former  of  thefe  inftances,  the  people, 
fired  withrefentment  againllthe  nobility,  and 
inftigated  by  fecret  emiffaries  of  the  crown, 
blindly  gave  up  their  whole  power  to  the 
King,  which  enabled  him  to  deprive  the  no- 
bility (the  fecond  eftate)  of  their  fhare  of 
power,  and  bring  the  whole  to  center  in  the 
crown.  Thus  the  Government  in  Denmark 
was  changed  into  abfolute  Monarchy.  In. 
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the  latter,  the  Senate  took  the  lead  during 
the  interregnum^  which  follov/ed  the  death 
of  Charles,  and  changed  the  Government 
into  Ariftocracy.  For  though  the  out- 
ward form  of  Government  indeed  is  pre- 
ferved,  yet  the  effence  no  longer  remains. 
The  Monarchy  is  merely  titular,  but  the  whole 
power  is  abforbed  by  the  Senate,  confequent- 
ly  the  Government  is  ftriftly  Ariftocratick. 
For  the  people  were  by  no  means  gainers  by 
the  change,  but  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
fervitude,  which  they  fo  much  complained 
of  before.  Thus  in  all  revolutions  in  mixed 
Governments,  where  the  union  of  the  two 
injured  powers  is  animated  by  the  fphit  of 
Patriotifm,  and  directed  by  that  falutary  rule 
before  laid  down,  which  forbids  us  to  de- 
ftroy,  and  only  enjoins  us  to  reduce  the  third 
offending  power  within  its  proper  bounds, 
the  balance  of  Government  will  be  reftored 
upon  its  firft  principles,  and  the  change  will 
be  for  the  better.  Thus  when  the  arbitrary 
and  infupportable  encroachments  of  the 
crown  under  James  the  lid,  aimed  fo  vifibly 
at  the  fubverfion  of  our  conftitution,  and  the 
introdu6lion  of  abfolute  Monarchy;  neceffi- 
ty  authorized  the  Lords  and  Commons  (the 
other  tv/o  powers)  to  have  recoiirfe  to  the 
joint exercife  of  thatreftraining  power, which 
is  the  inherent  rejjmrce  of  all  mixed  Govern- 
ments.    But  as  the  exercife  of  this  power 
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was  conducled  by  Patriotifm,  and  regulated 
by  the  above-mentioned  rule,  the  event  was 
the  late  happy  Revolution  ;  by  which  the 
power  of  the  crown  was  reftrained  within 
its  proper  limits,  and  the  Government  refet- 
tled  upon  its  true  bafis,  as  nearly  as  the  ge- 
nius of  the  times  would  admit  of.  But  if 
the  paffions  prevail,  and  ambition  lurks  be- 
neath the  mafque  of  Patriotifm,  the  change 
will  inevitably  be  for  the  worfe.  Becaufe 
the  reftitution  of  the  balance  of  Govern- 
ment, which  alone  can  authorize  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  two  joint  powers  againft  the  third, 
will  be  only  the  pretext,  whilfl  the  whole 
weight  and  fury  of  the  incenfed  people  will 
be  directed  folely  to  the  ends  of  ambition. 
Thus  if  the  regal  power  fhould  be  enabled 
to  take  the  lead  by  gaining  over  the  whole 
weight  of  the  people,  the  change  will  ter- 
minate in  abfolute  Monarchy;  which  fo 
lately  happened  in  Denmark,  as  it  had  hap- 
pened before  in  almoft  all  the  old  Gothick 
Governments.  If  the  Ariftocratick  power, 
a6luated  by  that  ambition,  which,  an  ex- 
treme few  inflances  excepted,  feems  infepa- 
rable  from  the  regal,  fhould  be  able  to  dire6t 
,the  joint  force  of  the  people  againft  the 
Crown,  the  change  will  be  to  an  Ariftocra- 
tick Government,  like  the  prefent  State  of 
Sweden,  or  the  Government  of  Holland,  from 
the  death  of  William  the  Illd,  to  the  late 
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revolution  in  favour  of  the  Stadtholder.  If 
the  power  of  the  people  impelled  to  action 
by  any  caufe,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
fhould  be  able  to  fubvert  the  other  two,  the 
confequence  will  be,  that  Anarchy,  which 
Polybius  terms,  the  *  ferine  and  favage  do- 
minion of  the  people.  This  will  continue 
'till  fome  able  and  daring  fpirit,  whofe  low 
birth  or  fortune  precluded  him  from  rifmg 
to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  ftate  by  any 
other  means,  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  populace  enured  to  live  by  plunder  and 
rapine,  and  drawing  the  whole  power  to 
himfelf,  ere6ls  a  Tyranny  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  former  Government  -,  or  'till  the  com- 
munity, tired  out  and  impatient  under  their 
diftraAed  fituation,  bring  back  the  Govern- 
ment into  its  own  channel.  This  is  what 
Polybius  terms  the  *  circumvolution  of  Go- 
vernments i  or  the  rotation  of  Governments 
within  themfelves  'till  they  return  to  the 
fame  point.  The  fate  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Republicks  terminated  in  the  former 
of  thefe  events.  The  diftra6ted  ftate  of  Go- 
vernment in  this  nation  from  1648,  to  the 
reftoration  of  Charles  the  lid,  ended  hap- 
pily in  the  latter,  though  the  nation  for 


»    AijfAoxgaria  SijfiwS'!!?.    Polyb.   p.  638. 
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fome  years  experienced  the  former  of  thefe 
cataftrophes  under  the  Government  of  Crom- 
well, 

I  have  here  given  a  fhort,  but  plain  ge- 
neral analyfis  of  Government,  founded  up- 
on experience  drawn  from  hiflorical  truths, 
and  adapted  to  the  general  capacity  of  my 
countrymen.  But  if  any  one  defires  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Philofophy  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  inveftigate  the  ratio  and  feries 
of  all  thefe  mutations,  or  revolutions  of  Go- 
vernments within  themfelves,  I  muft,  with 
Polybius,  refer  him  to  Plato's  Republick. 

The  plan  of  a  good  and  happy  Govern- 
ment, which  Plato  lays  down,  by  the  mouth 
of  Socrates,  in  the  former  part  of  that  work, 
is  wholly  ideal,  and  impoffible  to  be  execut- 
ed, unlefs  mankind  could  be  new  moulded. 
But  the  various  revolutions  of  government, 
defcribed  above,  which  he  treats  of  in  the 
latter  part,  was  founded  upon  fa61:s,  fa6ls 
which  he  himfelf  had  been  eye-witnefs  to 
in  the  numerous  Republicks  of  Greece  and 
Sicily,  and  had  fatally  experienced  in  his 
own  country  Athens.  The  divine  Phiiofo- 
pher,  in  that  part  of  his  admirable  treatife, 
traces  all  thefe  mutations  up  to  their  firfl 
fource,  "  The  intemperance  of  the  human 
paffions,"  and  accounts  for  their  variolas 
progrefs,  efFefts  and  confequences,  from  the 
various  combinations  of  the  fame  perpetually 
B  b  4  coii- 
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confliding  paffions.  His  maxims  are  found- 
ed folely  upon  the  fubhmeft  truths,  his  alhi- 
fions  beautiful  and  appofite,  and  his  inftruc- 
tions  ahke  appHcable  to  publick  or  private 
life,  equally  capable  of  forrning  the  ftatef- 
man  or  the  man. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  British  Constitution. 

*  '"'^LT'Enophon  obferves,  that  if  the  Athe- 
V^V  nians,  together  with  the  fovereignty 
of  the  feas,  had  enjoyed  the  advantageous 
lituation  of  an  ifland,  they  might  with  great 
cafe  have  given  law  to  their  neighbours. 
For  the  fame  fleets  which  enabled  them  to 
ravage  the  fea-coafts  of  the  continent  at  dif- 
cretion,  could  equally  have  protected  their 
own  country  from  the  infults  of  their  ene- 
mies as  long  as  they  maintained  their  naval 
fuperiority.  One  would  imagine,  fays  the 
igreat  ^  Mont'efquieu,  that  Xenophon  in  this 
paffage  was  fpeaking  of  the  ifland  of  Britain, 
The  judicious  and  glorious  exertion  of  our 
naval  force  under  the  prefent  miniflry  *  fo 
ftrongly  confirms  Xenophon's  remark,  that 
one  would  imagine  their  meafures  were 
direcSted,  as  well  as  dictated  by  his  confum- 
mate  genius.  We  are  mailers  both  of  thofe 
natural  and  acquired  advantages,  which  Xe- 
nophon required  to  make  his  countrymen 
invincible.  We  daily  feel  their  importance 
more  and  more,  and  mufl  be  fenfible  that 

*  Xenophon.  de  Republ.  Athen. 

*  Efprit  ties  Loix,  vol.  2.  p.  3. 

*  The  firft  edition  of  this  Work  appeared  in  1759. 
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our  liberty,  our  happinefs,  and  our  very  ex- 
iftence  as  a  people,  depend  upon  our  naval 
fuperiority,  Supported  by  our  military  virtue 
and  publick  fpirit.  Nothing,  humanly  fpeak- 
ing,  but  luxury,  effeminacy  and  corruption 
can  ever  deprive  us  of  this  envied  fuperiority. 
What  an  accumulated  load  of  guilt  therefore 
muft  lye  upon  any  future  adminiftration, 
who,  to  ferve  the  ends  of  faftion,  fliould 
ever  precipitate  Britain  from  her  prefent 
height  down  to  the  abje6l  ftate  of  Athens, 
by  encouraging  thefe  evils  to  blaft  all  pub- 
lick  virtue  in  their  unlimited  progrefs. 

As  Britain  is  fo  confefledly  fuperior  to  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  the  antients  by  the 
advantages  of  fituation  ;  fo  the  Britifh  con- 
flitution,  as  fettled  at  the  Revolution,  is  de- 
monftrably  far  preferable  to,  and  better 
formed  for  duration,  than  any  of  the  moft 
celebrated  Republicks  of  antiquity.  As  the 
executive  power  is  veiled  in  a  fmgle  perfon, 
who  is  deemed  the  firft  branch  in  the  legif- 
lature ;  and  as  that  power  is  for  life  and 
hereditary  i  our  conftitution  is  neither  liable 
to  thofe  frequent  convulfions,  which  attend- 
ed the  annual  ele6lions  of  Confuls,  nor  to 
that  folecifm  in  politicks,  two  fupreme  heads 
of  one  body  for  life,  and  hereditary,  which 
was  the  great  defe6l  in  the  Spartan  inftitu- 
tion.  As  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  elected 
by,  and  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  is 
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veiled  with  all  the  power  annexed  to  the  Tri- 
hunitial  office  amongft  the  Romans  ;  the 
people  enjoy  every  advantage  which  ever  ac- 
crued to  the  Roman  people  by  that  inftitu- 
tion,  whiift  the  nation  is  fecure  from  all 
thofe  calamitous  feditions,  in  which  every 
fa6lious  Tribune  could  involve  his  country 
at  pleafure.  And  as  all  our  queftions  in  par- 
liament are  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices; 
we  can  never  be  fubje6t  to  that  capital  defe6t 
in  the  Carthaginian  conftitution,  where  the 
fingle  Veto  of  one  difcontented  fenator  re- 
ferred the  decifion  of  the  moil:  important 
affair  to  a  wrong-headed,  ungovernable  po- 
pulace. The  Houfe  of  Peers  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  balance,  to  prevent  the  Regal 
fcale  from  preponderating  to  Defpotifm  or 
Tyranny ;  or  the  Democratical  to  Anarchy 
and  its  confequences.  The  equitable  intent 
,of  our  laws  is  plainly  calculated,  like  thofe 
pf  Solon,  to  preferve  the  liberty  and  property 
,of  every  individual  in  the  community  5  and 
to  reftrain  alike  the  richeft  or  the  pooreft, 
the  greateft  or  the  meaneft,  from  doing  or 
fufFering  wrong  from  each  other.  This  is 
the  wife  and  falutary  plan  of  power  efta- 
blifhe4  at  the  Revolution.  Would  we  always 
adhere  fteadily  to  this  plan,  and  preferve  the 
juft  aequilibrium,  as  delivered  down  to  us  by 
pur  great  Anceftors,  our  conftitution  would 
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remain  firm  and  unlliaken  to  the  end  of 
time. 

I  have  already  fhewed  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  papers,  that,  fince  that  ever  memorable 
aera,  we  fuffered  fome  breaches  to  be  made 
in  the  moft  interefting  part  of  this  conilitu- 
tion,  not  by  the  hand  of  open  violence,  but 
by  the  infidious,  and  confequeiitly  more 
dangerous  arts  of  corruption.  The  great 
increafe  of  our  commerce  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  brought  in  a  vaft  acceffion  of 
wealth  J  and  that  wealth  revived,  and  gra- 
dually diffufed  that  luxury  through  the  whole 
nation,  which  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
dangerous  reign  of  James  the  lid,  and  the 
warlike  reigns  of  William  and  Ann.  To  this 
univerfal  luxury,  and  this  only,  we  muft  im- 
pute that  amazing  prx)grefs  of  corruption, 
which  feized  the  very  vitals  of  our  conilitu- 
tion.  If  therefore  we  impartially  compare 
the  prefent  ilate  of  our  own  country  with 
that  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  we  iliall  find, 
that  v/e  refemble  them  moft  when  in  their 
declining  period. 

To  the  commercial  maxims  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, we  have  added  their  infatiable 
luft  of  gain,  without  their  ceconomy,  and 
contempt  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  To 
the  luxury  and  difTipation  of  the  Romans, 
we  have  joined  their  venality,  without  their 
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military  fpirit :  and  we  feel  the  pernicious 
effefts  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  fa6lion,  which 
was  the  great  leading  caufe  to  ruin  in  both 
thofe  Republicks.  The  Roman  inlHtution 
was  formed  to  make  and  topreferve  their  con- 
quefts.  Abroad  invincible,  at  home  invul- 
nerable, they  pofTeffed  all  the  refources  re- 
quifite  for  awarlikenation within  themfelves. 
The  military  fpirit  of  their  people,  where 
every  citizen  was  a  foldier,  furnifhed  inex- 
hauftible  fupplies  for  their  armies  abroad, 
and  fecured  them  at  home  from  all  attempts 
of  invafion.  The  Carthaginian  was  better 
calculated  to  acquire  than  to  preferve.  They 
depended  upon  commerce  for  the  acquifition 
of  v/ealth,  and  upon  their  wealth  for  the 
prot€d:ion  of  their  commerce.  Tliey  owed 
their  conquefts  to  the  venal  blood  and  fmews 
of  other  people,  and,  like  their  anceftors 
the  Phoenicians,  exhibited  their  money  bags 
as  fymbols  of  their  power.  They  trufted 
too  much  to  the  valour  of  foreigners,  and 
too  little  to  that  of  their  own  natives.  Thus 
whilft  they  were  formidable  abroad  by  their 
fleets  and  mercenary  armies,  they  were  weak 
and  defencelefs  at  home.  But  the  event 
fhewed,  how  dangerous  it  is  for  the  greateft 
commercial  nation  to  rely  on  this  kind  of 
mercantile  policy  ;  and  that  a  nation  of  un- 
armed undilciplined  traders  can  never  be  a 
match,  whilil  \hey  are  fo  circumilanced,  for 
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a  nation  of  foldiers.  About  two  centuries 
ago  a  handful  (comparatively  fpeaking)  of 
rude  irregular  Tartars  fubdued,  and  ftill  en- 
joy the  dominion  of  China,  the  moft  popu- 
lous, and  the  richeft  commercial  Empire  in 
the  univerfe.  And  a  neighbouring  mercan- 
tile Republick,  by  adhering  too  clofely  to 
thefe  maxims,  is  at  this  time  neither  re- 
fpe6led  by  her  friends,  nor  feared  by  her 
fenemies. 

The  Englifh  conftitution  was  originally 
military,  like  that  of  every  kingdom  founded 
by  our  Gothick  anceftors.  Henry  the  Vllth 
gave  the  firft  fpur  to  commerce,  by  difFufmg 
property  more  equally  amongft  the  com- 
mons at  the  expence  of  the  nobility.  From 
that  time,  the  ancient  military  fpirit  of  this 
nation  has  gradually  dwindled  to  the  low  ebb, 
at  which  we  now  find  it.  But  the  great 
epoch  a  of  our  marine,  as  well  as  commerce, 
ought  properly  to  be  fixed  to  the  glorious 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  colonies  fettled 
during  the  peaceful  reign  of  James  the  Ift, 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  prefent  exten- 
five  commerce.  The  civil  wars  between 
Charles  the  Ift  and  the  parliament  revived 
and  diffufed  the  ancient  military  fpirit  thro' 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  j  and  the  able 
Cromwell  made  the  Englifh  name  more  re- 
fpe.6lable  in  Europe,  than  it  ever  had  been 
under  any  of  our  Monarchs,      Our  naval 
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glory  feems  to  have  reached  its  fummit  un- 
der that  period ;  for  though  our  marine  is 
greatly  encreafed  both  in  the  number  and 
ftrength  of  our  {hipping,  yet  we  have  by  no 
means  farpaffed  the  commanders  and  feamen 
of  that  time  either  in  bravery  or  ability.  The 
reafon  is  evident.  Publick  virtue  then  ex- 
ifted  in  its  full  force,  and  zeal  for  the  nati- 
onal glory  v^^as  the  great  fpurto  aftion.  The 
commanders  failed  in  queft  of  honour,  not 
lucre,  and  elieemed  the  glory  of  the  capture 
as  an  adequate  reward  for  the  moft  hazard- 
ous enterprizes.  Luxury  was  as  much  un- 
known to  the  higheft  clafs,  as  fpirituous  li- 
quors were  to  the  lowefl:„  Difcipline,  fo- 
briety,  and  an  avvfai  fenfe  of  religion,  were 
flriftiy  kept  up  amongft  the  private  feamen; 
whilft  the  humane  ufage  of  the  officers 
taught  them  to  obey  from  love,  and  a  juft 
fenle  of  their  duty,  not  from  the  ilavifh  prin- 
ciple of  fear  only.  The  immortal  Blake 
efteemed  500 1.  for  a  ring,  and  the  publick 
thanks  of  parliament,  a  glorious  recompence 
for  all  thofe  illuHrious  a6lions,  which  made 
Africa  and  Europe  tremble,  and  raifed  the 
Englifh  flag  to  the  fummit  of  glory.  Infe- 
rior merit,  in  later  times,  has  been  rewarded 
with  coronets  and  great  lucrative  employ- 
ments. 

Luxury  v\rith  its  fatal  efFefts  was  imported 
by  Charles  the  lid  at  the  Reiloration.    The 

con- 
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contagious  influence  of  that  bane  to  pub- 
lick  virtue  and  liberty,  corrupted  our  man- 
ners, enervated  our  bodies,  and  debafed  our 
minds,  whilft  our  military  fpirit  fubfided,  in 
proportion  as  the  love  of  pleafure  increafed. 
Charles  the  lid,  nurtured  in  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  prerogative,  was  diffident  of  a  mi- 
litia compofed  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  He  obtained  a  ftanding  force  of 
about  4  or  5000  men  under  the  fpecious  de- 
nomination of  guards  andgarrifons  j  which 
he  increafed  afterwards  to  8000,  and  fufFered 
the  Militia  gradually  to  decay,  'till  it  be- 
came almoft  ufelefs.  A  policy  fatal  to  liber- 
ty, which  has  been  too  fuccefsfully  copied, 
fmcethat  reign,  byevery  iniquitous  minifter, 
who  fupported  himfeif  by  faction.  James 
the  lid,  devoted  to  bigotry,  and  iufluenced  by 
the  mofi:  weak,  as  well  as  the  moft  wicked 
counfels,that  ever  prevailed  in  this  kingdom, 
at  one  iiroke  difarmed  the  people,  and  efta- 
bliilied  a  large  ftanding  army.  As  the  mili- 
tia were  unwilling  to  a6l  againft  Monmouth 
and  his  followers,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  the  proteclor  of  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties, James,  concealing  the  true  reafon,  de- 
clared to  his  Parliament,  that  he  had  found 
the  Militia  ufelefs  and  unferviceable  by 
experience,  and  iniifted  upon  fuch  fupplies, 
as  would  enable  him  to  fupport  thofe  addi- 
tional troops,  which  he  fnould  find  necefiary 
for  his  fecarity.  And  he  had  actually  in- 
creafed 
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creafed  his  army  to  30,000  men  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  The  whole  reigns  of 
William  the  Third  and  Ann  are  diftinguilh- 
cd  by  war  abroad  and  faftions  at  home.  Yet 
though  we  entered  into  both  thole  wars  as 
principals,  the  military  fpirit  of  our  people 
was  not  much  improved;  our  national  troops 
compofed  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  we  placed  our  chief  dependance 
upon  foreign  mercenaries. 

Frei^ent  attempts  have  been  made  fince 
that  time  to  revive  a  national  difciplined Mi- 
litia, which  have  been  as  conftantly  defeated 
by  corruption  and  the  malignity  of  faction. 
Our  late  fears  of  an  invafion,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  fo  large  a  body  of  foreign  troops, 
a  meafure  highly  unpopular  and  diftafteful, 
procured  at  laft  the  long  wifiied-for  a6l  for  a 
Militia.  Mutilated  as  it  was,  and  clogged 
with  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  by  the  - 
fame  faftion,  who  durfl  not  openly  oppofe  it 
atthatdangerousjun6lure,therealwell-wiili- 
ers  to  their  country  were  glad  to  accept  it. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  a  foundation  laid  for 
a  much  more  ufeful  and  extenfive  Militia ; 
which  time  and  opportunity  might  enable 
them  to  perfeft.  Much  has  been  faid,  and 
many  affertions  boldly  thrown  out  of  the 
utter  impraclicability  of  a  national  Militia. 
But  this  is  either  the  language  of  corruption 
or  of  effeminacy  and  cowardice.  The  Ro- 
C  c  mans, 
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mans,' in  the  firft  Punick  war,  found  them- 
felves  unable  to  contend  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians for  want  of  a  marine.  Yet  that  mag- 
nanimous people,  without  any  other  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanifm  of  a  fhip,  than  what 
they  acquired  from  a  galley  of  their  enemies, 
thrown  by  accident  upon  their  coafls,  with- 
out either  fhipwright  or  feaman,  built,  man- 
ned, and  fitted  out  a  fleet  under  the  Conful 
Duilius  in  three  months  time,  which  en- 
gaged and  totally  defeated  the  grand  fleet  of 
Carthage,  though  that  Republick  had  en- 
joyed the  fbvereignty  of  the  fea  unrivalled  for 
time  immemorial.  This  effort  of  the  Ror- 
man  magnanimity  gives  a  higher  idea  of  thQ 
Roman  genius,  than  any  other  aftion  re- 
corded in  their  hiilory.  And  by  this  alone 
we  mufl  be  convinced,  "  That  nothing  is 
*'  infurmountableto  the  unconquerable  hand 
"  of  liberty,  when  backed  by  publick  virtue, 
"  and  the  generous  refolution  of  a  brave  and 
'•^  willing  people."  The  diiliculties  and  ob- 
flacles  in  either  cafe,  I  mean  of  making  a  fleet 
or  eflabliihing  a  good  militia,  will  admit  of 
no  coraparifon.  The  Romans  may  almoil 
be  faid  to  have  created  a  fleet  out  of  nothing. 
We  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to.rouze 
and  diffufe  thatmarticl  fpirit  through  the  na- 
tion, which  the  arts  of  miniflrerial  policy  have 
fo  long  endeavoured  to  keep  dormant.  Great 
indeed  has  been  the  outcry  of  the  danger  of 

trufting 
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trufting  arms  in  the  diffolute  hands  of  the 
fcum  and  refufe  of  the  nation  in  thefe  licen- 
tious times.  Thefe  I  confign  to  the  pro- 
per feverity  of  the  martial  difcipline  of  an 
army  ;  for  of  this  kind  of  people,  the  bulk 
of  every  army  in  Europe  is  at  this  time 
compofed.  I  fpeak  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, the  traders  and  yeomanry  of  this  king- 
dom, to  all  thofe  who  are  poffelTed  of  pro- 
perty, and  have  fomething  to  lofe,  and,  from 
the  intereft  of  their  refpe6iive  fhares,  are 
equally  concerned  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
whole.  Of  fuch  as  thefe  the  Roman  armies 
were  compofed  who  conquered  Italy.  Every 
Roman  foldier  was  a  citizen  pofTefTed  of  pro- 
perty ^  and  equally  interefted  in  the  fafety  of 
the  Republick.  The  w  ifdom  of  the  Rom  ans 
in  the  choice  of  their  foldiers  never  appeared 
in  fo  confpicuous  a  light  as  after  the  defeat 
at  Cannae.  Every  citizen  preffed  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  not  only 
refufed  his  pay,  but  generoufly  gave  up  what 
gold  and  filver  he  was  mafter  of,  even  to 
the  moft  trifling  ornaments,  for  thepublick 
fervice.  The  behaviour  of  the  women  too, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  was  equally  great 
and  difmterefted.  Such  is  the  fpirit,  which 
a  truly  brave  and  free  people  will  ever  exert 
in  a  time  of  diftrefs  and  danger.  Marius 
was  the  firft  man  who  broke  through  that 
wife  maxim,  and  raifed  his  forces  out  of  the 
C  c  a  fixth 
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fixth  qjafs,  which  confifled  only  of  the  dregs 
and  refufe  of  the  people.  Marius  too  gave 
the  firft  ftab  to  the  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try. People  of  property  are  not  only  the 
chief  fupport,  but  the  bell  and  fafeft  defence 
of  a  free  and  opulent  country  ^  and  their  ex- 
ample v/ill  always  have  a  proper  influence 
upon  their  inferiors. 

Nothing  but  an  extenfive  Militia  can  re- 
vive the  once  martial  fpirit  of  this  nation, 
and  we  had  even  better  once  more  be  a  na- 
tion of  foldiers,  like  our  renowned  ancef- 
tors,  than  a  nation  of  abjed:  crouching  flaves 
to  the  moil  rapacious,  and  mofl  infolent 
people  in  the  univerfe.  Let  us  not  be  too 
much  elated,  and  lulled  into  a  fatal  fecurity 
from  fome  late  fuccefles,  in  which  our  na- 
tional forces  had  no  (hare.  Nothing  is  fo 
common  as  unexpe(^ed  viciffitudes  in  v/ar. 
Our  enemies  have  many  and  great  refources; 
our  heroick  ally,  in  cafe  of  a  reverfe  of 
fortune,  few  or  none.  Our  haughty  and 
implacable  enemy,  unaccullomed  to  infults 
in  their  own  territories,  will  think  the  blot 
in  their  honour  indelible,  'till  they  have  re- 
turned the  affront  upon  our  coafts  with  re- 
doubled vengeance.  Whiift  a  pretender  to 
tliis  crown  exifts,  France  will  never  want  a 
plaufible  pretext  for  invading  this  kingdom. 
Their  laft  attempt  anfwered  the  propofed  end 
fo  well,  that  we  may  be  certain,  fo  politick 

an 
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an  enemy,  inftigated  by  revenge,  wljomit 
,no  opportunity  of  playing  the  fame  fuccefs^ 
ful  engine  once  more  againft  us.  The 
French  are  now  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  our  weak  fide.  The  violent  fhock  our 
national  credit  received  by  the  inroad  of  a 
few  Highlanders  only,  into  the  heart  of  this 
country,  has  taught  them  the  infallible  me- 
thod of  diftreffing  us  in  that  eflential  point. 
Should  therefore  our  meafures  for  annoying 
that  nation  be  ever  fo  wifely  planned,  yet 
we  can  never  hope  to  execute  them  with 
proportionate  vigour,  whilft  we  remain  de- 
fencelefs  at  home.  If  the  bare  alarm  only 
of  an  invafion  frightened  us  fo  lately  into 
the  expence,  as  well  as  ignominy,  of  im- 
porting foreign  mercenaries  for  our  own  de- 
fence, the  French  know  by  experience,  that 
an  aftual  attempt  would  compel  us  to  I'ecall 
our  fleets  and  forces,  and  again  expofe  our 
commerce^  colonies,  and  our  only  ally  to 
their  mercy.  No  man,  I  believe,  is  foweak 
as  to  imagine,  that  France  will  be  deterred 
from  fuch  an  attempt  by  the  danger  which 
may  attend  it.  For  if  we  refle6l  upon  the 
number  of  her  troops,  the  rifque  of  10  or 
20,000  men,  can  hardly  be  deemed  an  ob- 
jed:  vi^orthy  the  attention  of  fo  formidable 
a  power.  For  Ihould  they  all  perifh  in  the 
attempt,  yet  France  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  advantages  fhe  would  draw  from  that 

confu« 
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con£jfcpn,  which  they  would  necefTarily  oc- 
caliOTL  The  traitor  who  lately  pointed  out 
the  proper  time,  as  well  as  place  for  an  in- 
vafion,  ?ad  the  fatal  efFefts  it  would  have 
upon  pnblick  credit,  whatever  fuccefs  might 
attend  it,  furniflies  us  with  a  convincing 
proof,  that  France  never  lofe?  fight  of  fo 
ufeful  a  meafure.  A  confideration  which 
greatly  inforces  the  neceffity  of  national  uni- 
on, and  a  national  Militia.  The  unequalled 
abilities  of  one  man '  ( humanly  fpeaking)  have 
given  a  turn- to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  as. 
happy,  as  it  was  amazing ;  and  hope  begins 
to  dawn  upon  our  late  defpairing  nation. 
The  wife  and  vigorous  meafures  of  our 
.  prefent  Patriot-miniftry  have  conciliated  not 
only  the  efteem,  but  theuniverfal  confidence 
of  the  people.  Under  the  prefent  miniflry 
we  laid  the  foundation  of  this  lon^:  wifhed- 
for,  though  long  defpaired  of.  Militia.  If 
we  fapport  their  adminiilration  with  unani- 
mity and  vigour,  we  may  fix  this  great  na- 
tional objeft,  upon  that  exteniive  and  ufeful 
plan,  which  was  deiigned  and  hoped  for  by 
every  lover  of  his  country.  The  fate  there- 
fore of  the  Militia  depends  abfolutely  upon 
the  prefent  crifis.  For  if  we  fupinely  negle6l 
this  aufpicious  opportunity,  future  efforts 
will  be  juft  as  inneffe6lual,  as  the  point  we 

'  The  King  of  PrufTia. 
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have  already  carried  with  fo  much  raDotC'ana 
affiduity.  For  the  fame  faftion,  which  has 
invariably  oppofed  every  attempt  for  a  na- 
tional Militia,  are  avowed  enemies  to  the 
prefent  miniflers,  from  that  antipathy,  which 
private  intereft  and  the  lull  of  power  for  fel- 
Efh  ends,  will  ever  bear  to  Patriotifm  and 
publick  virtue.  Should  therefore  the  evil 
genius  of  this  nation  again  prevail,  and  the 
fame  fadion  once  more  feize  the  helm  of 
Government,  we  muil  give  up  all  hopes  of 
a  Militia  as  well  as  every  other  national  mea- 
fure. 

Let  us  throw  but  one  glance  upon  the 
prefent  fituation  of  thefe  once  glorious  Re- 
publicks,  and  we  cannot  help  refle6ling  upon 
the  final  and  direful  cataftrophe,  which  will 
eternally  refult  from  the  prevalence  of  am- 
bitious and  felfifh  fa6lion  fupported  by  cor- 
ruption. 

Greece,  once  the  nurfe  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  the  fruitful  mother  of  Philofophefs, 
Lawgivers,  and  Heroes,  now  lies  proflrate 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  ignorance  and  barba- 

rifm- Carthage,   once  the  mighty  fove- 

reign  of  the  ocean,  and  the  center  of  uni- 
verfal  commerce,  which  poured  the  riches  of 
the  nations  into  her  lap,  now  puzzles  the  in- 
quifitive  traveller,  in  his  refearches  after  even 

the  veftiges  of  her  ruins. And  Rome, 

the  miftrefs  of  the  univerfe,  which  once 

contained 
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confflpned  whatever  wafe  efleeiried,. great  df 
brillfantin  human  nature,  is  now  funk  into 
the  ignoble,  feat  of  whatever  is 'efleemed 
mean  and  infsmous. 

Should fa6iion  again  predominate  arid  fuc- 
ceed  iu"  its  deflrudive  views,  and  the;'  '(^af-" 
tardly  maxims  of,  luxury  and  effeminacy 
univerially  prevail  amongfl  us- — --Such  too 
will  f66n  be  the  fate  of  Britain. 
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